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[looked and forgotten, nor theirguft Cauſe unpleaded, nei- 


ther by their Maker nor by the beſt and | ol . 


of Men in all Ages. 
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2 Beſiold, I conſpired againſt my maſter, and ſlew him: but whe 
flew all theſe? 2 Kings x. 9. ; 


' INTRODUCTION. = 


A judicious Compiler is better Man a bad Author, 


THE BEE AND THE SPIDER. 
| FROM DODSLEY'S FABLES, 


FTE Bee and the Spider once entered into a warm de- 
vate, which was the better artiſt, The Spider urg- þ 
ed her hill in- the mathematics, and aſſerted, that no one 
*vas half ſo awell acquainted as herſelf with the conſtruc- : 
tion of lines, angles, ſquares and circles: that the. aveb ] 
ſhe daily ewwove cas a ſpecimen of art inimitable by any e 
bther creature in the univerſe: and, beſides, that her Wl | 
eworks were derived from herſelf alone, the product of her [ 
can bowels; whereas! the boaſted honey of the Bee avas 
Holen from every herb and flower of the field; nay, that 
ſhe had obligations even to the meaneſt weeds, To this 1 
the Bee replied, that ſhe was in hopes the art of extrating Wl : 
honey from the meaneſt weeds would at leaſt hade been : 
allowed her as an excellence; and, that, as to her ftealin 
 feweets from the herbs, and flowers of the field, ber ſcill | 
| avas therein fo conſpicuous, that no flower ever ſuffered the 
leaſt diminution of its fragrance from ſo delicate an ope- | 
ration. Then, as to the Spider's waunted knowledge | 
in the eonſtruflion of lines and angles, ſhe believed ſhe | 
might ſafely reſt the merits of ber Cauſe on the regularity 
ealon of her combs; but fince ſbe could add this, the faveet- 
neſs and excellence of her honey, aud the various purpoſes 
zo which her wax was employed, ſhe had nothing to fear 
from the compariſon of her ſkill with that of the weaver 
of a flimſy cobaweb; for the value of every art, ſhe ob- 
tryed, is chiefly to be eſtimated by its uſe, 3 
e Ne 
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FROM CATO's LETTERS. 
7 ox FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 
S1R, CO 
WW Trout freedom of "JTY there can 


be no ſuch thing as wiſdom; and no ſuch 


thing as public liberty without freedom of ſpeech: 
which is the right ot 


and this is the only check which it ought to ſufſer, 
the only bounds which it ought to know. 
This ſacred privilege 1s-ſo eſſential to free go- 


vernment, that the ſecurity of property and the 
freedom of ſpeech always-'go together; and in 
thoſe wretched countries where a man cannot call 
his tongue his own, he can ſcarce call any thing 
elſe his own. Whoever would overthrow the li- 
berty of the nation, muſt begin by ſubduing the li- 
berty of ſpeech; a thing terrible to public traitors. 
This ſecret was ſo well known to the court of 
King Charles the firſt, that his wicked miniſtry | 
procured a proclamation to forbid they people to 


talk of parliaments, which thoſe traitors had laid 


aſide. To aſſert the undoubted right of the ſub- 
Jett, and defend his majeſty's legal prerogative, | 
was called diſaffettion, and punithed as ſedition. 


Nay, people were, forbid to talk of religion in their 
families: for the prieſis too had combined to cook 


up tyranny, and ſuppreſs truth, and the law. 


While the late King James, when Duke of Vork, 


went avowedly to mals, men were fined, impriſon- 
ed, and undone, for ſaying he was a papiſt: and 


that King Charles the ſecond might live more ſe- 
curely a papiſt, there was an act of parliament _ 


made, e it treaſon to ſay that he was one. 


- 
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every man, as far as by it he 
does not hurt and controul the right of another; 


B "SEE 5 That 
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That men ought to ſpeak well, of their govers 
nors, 1s true, while their governors deſerve to be 


well ſpoken of; but to do public miſchief without 


hearing of it, is only the prerogative and felicity 
- of tyranny: a free people will be ſhewing that they 
are ſo, by their freedom of ſpeech. 
The adminiſtration of government is nothing 
elſe but the attendance of the truſtees of the peo- 
ple upon the intereſt and affairs of the people. 


And as it is the part and buſineſs of the people, 


for whoſe ſake alone all public matters are, or 
- ought to be tranſacted, to ſee whether they be 


well or ill.tranſatied; ſo it is the intereſt, and 


ought. to be the ambien: of all honeſt magiſ- 


trates, to have their deeds openly examined, and 
publicly ſcanned; wy the wicked governors, of 


men dread what is ſaid of them. 


Freedom of ſpeech is the great bulwark of liber= 


-ty; they proſper and die together: and it is the 
terror of traitors and oppreſſors, and a barrier 
againft them. It produces excellent writers, and 


encourages men of fine genius. Tacitus tells us, 


that the Roman commonwealth bred great and 
numerous authors, who wrote with equal boldneſs 
and eloquence: but when it was enſlaved thoſe 


great wits were no more. Tyranny had uſurped - 


the place of equality, which is the ſoul of Vhorty 


and deſtroyed public courage. The minds of men, 


terrified by unjuſt power, degenerated into all the 
vileneſs and methods of ſervitude: abject, ſyco- 
phancy and blind ſubmiſſion grew the only means 
of preferment, and indeed of ſafety; men durſt 
not open their mouths but to flatter. 

Pliny the younger obſerves, that this dread of 
tyranny had ſuch effect, that che ſenate, the great 
Roman ſenate, became at laſt ſtupid and dumb. 


Hence, ſays he, our ſpirit and genius are ſtupified, 
broken 1 
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broken and ſunk for ever. And in one of his 
Epiſtles, ſpeaking of the works of his uncle, he 
makes an apology for eight of them, as not writ- 
ten with the ſame vigour which was to be found. 
in the reſt; for that theſe eight were written in the 
reign of Nero, when the ſpirit of writing was 
cramped with tear. ns 

I have long thought that the world are ver 
much miſtaken in their idea and diſtinction of li- 
bels. It has been hitherto generally underſtood that 
there are no other libels but thoſe againit magiſ- 
trates, and thoſe againſt private men: now to me 
there ſeems to be a third ſort of hbels, full as de- 
ſtructive as any of the former can poſſibly be, 1 
mean libels againſt the people, It was otherwiſe 
at Atty and Rome; where, though, particular 
men, and even great men, were often treated with 
much freedom and ſeverity, when they deſerved 
it; yet the people, the body of the people, were 
ſpoken of with the utmoft regard and reverence: 
the ſacred privileges of the people, the inviolable 
majeſty of the people, and the unappealable judg- 
ment of the people, were phraſes common in thoſe 
wiſe, great, and free cities. Other modes of 
ſpeech are ſince grown faſhionable, and popular 
madneſs is now almoſt proverbial: but this mad- 
neſs of theirs, whenever it happens, is derived. 
from external cauſes. Oppreſſion, they ſay, will 
make a wile man mad; and deluſion has not leſs. 
force; but where there are neither oppreſſion nor 
impoſtors, the judgment of the people in the buſi- 
neſs of property, the preſervation of which is the 
N buſineſs of government, does rarely err. 
"erhaps they are deſtitute of grimace, my ſtery, 
reſerve, and other accompliſhments of courtiers; 
but as theſe are only maſks to conceal the Abſence 
ot honeſty and ſenſe, the people, who poſſeſs ag 
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they do the ſubſtance, have reaſon to. deſpiſe ſuck | 
inſipid and contemptible ſhadows. = 


Machiavel, in the chapter where he proves that 


2 multitude is wiſer and more conſtant than a 


prince, complains, that the credit which the peo- 
ple ſhould be in declines daily: For, ſays he, every 


man has liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt 


them, but againſt aprince no, man can talk without 
a thouſand apprehenſions and dangers, I have 
indeed often wondered, that the inveighing againſt 


the intereſt of the people, and calling their liber- 


ties in queſtion, as has been and is commonly done 


amongſt us by old knaves and young fools, has 
never been made an expreſs crime. 
I muſt own, I know not what treaſon is, if ſap. 


ping and betraying the liberties of a people be 
not treaſon, in the eternal and original nature of 
things. Let it be remembered for whoſe fake 
government is, or could be, appointed; then let 
it be conſidered who are more to be regarded, the 


_ governors. or the governed; they indeed owe one 
another mutual duties; but if there be any tranſ- 


greſſions committed, the ſide that is moſt obliged 


ought doubtleſs to bear the moſt: and yet it is ſo. 


far otherwiſe, that almoſt all over the earth, the 


People, for one injury that they do. their gover- 


nors, receive ten thouſand from them: nay, in 
ſome countries, it is made death and damnation, 


not to bear all the oppreſſions and cruelties which 
men, made wanton by power, inflict upon thoſe 


that gave it them. 


The truth is; If the people are ſuffered to keep ; 
_ their own, it is the moſt that they deſire: but even- 


that is a happineſs which in few places falls to 
their lot; they are frequently robbed by thoſe whom 


they pay to protect them. I know that it is a ge- 
neral charge againſt the people, that they are tur- 


bulent 


EI OT D ti. M3 >_<, 
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bulent, reſtleſs, fickle, and unruly; than which 


there can be nothing more untrue, for they are 
only ſo where they are made ſo. As to their 
being fickle, it is ſo falle, that, on the contrary, 
they have almoſt ever a ſtrong bent to received 


cuſtoms, and as ſtrong a partiality to names and fa. 


milies that they have been uſed to: and as to their 
being turbulent, it is as falſe; ſince there is ſcarce 
an example in an hundred years. of any people's. 
giving governors any uneafinels, till their gover- 
| nors had made them uneaſy: nay, for the moſt 


part, they bear many evils without returning one, 
and feldom throw off their burdens fo long as. 


they can ſtand under them. 


* 
> \ * 
— N "TA 
— 
. 4 — 
— : 


From Swift's Sermon on Falſe Witneſs. 


A Second way by which a man becometh a. 


N falſe witneſs is, when he mixeth falſehood: 
and truth together, or concealeth fome circum- 


ſtances, which, if they were told, would deſtroy- 


the falſehoods he uttered. So the two falſe wit- 


% 


neſſes who accuſed our Saviour before the chief 


prieſts, by a very little perverting his words, 
would have made him guilty.ot a capital crime; 
for ſo it was among the Jews to propheſy any evil 


againſt the temple. * Thes 3 aid, I am able 


to deſtroy the temple of Go 


, and to rebuild it in 


three days *; whereas the words, as our Saviour 


ſpoke them, were to another end, and differently 


expreſſed: for when the Jews aſked him to ſhew 


them a ſign, he ſaid, Deſtroy his temple, and in, 
three days I will raiſe it * In ſuch caſes as 


theſe, an innocent man is half confounded, and 


looketh as if he were guilty, ſince he neither can 
e n deny 


* Mat, Xvi. 6. 
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deny his words, nor perhaps readily ſtrip them 


from the malicious additions of a falſe witneſs. 


Thirdly, A man is a falſe witneſs, when, in 
accuſing his neighbour, he endeavoureth to aggra- 


vate, by his geſtures and tone of his voice, or when 
he chargeth a man with words which were only 
repeated or quoted from ſomebody elſe. As if 
any -one ſhould tell me that he heard another 
{peak certain dangerous and ſeditious ſpeeches, and 
I ſhould immediately accuſe him for ſpeaking 
them himſelf; and ſo drop the only circumſtance 
that made him innocent. This was the caſe of 


St. Stephen. The falſe witneſſes ſaid, This man 


ceaſeth not to ſpeak blaſphemous words againſt this 
70% place f the law *. Whereas St. Stephen 
ſaid no ſuch words, but only repeated fome pro- 
phelies of Zeremzah or Malachi, which threatened 


ads neg with deſtruction if it did not repent: 
Jowever, by the fury of the people, this innocent 
holy perſon. was ſtoned to death for words he 
never ſpoke. | oe, 


" Fourthly, The blackeſt kind of falſe witneſſes 


are thoſe who do the offices of the devil, by 
tempting their brethren in order to betray them. 
I cannot call to mind any inſtances of this kind 


mentioned in holy ſcripture; but I am aſraid this 
vile practice hath been too much followed in the 
world. When a man's temper hath been ſo 
ſoured by his misfortunes and hard uſage, that 
perhaps he hath reaſon enough to complain; then 


one of theſe ſeducers, under the pretence of friend- 


ſhip, will ſeem to lament his caſe, urge the hard- 


ſhips he hath ſuffered, and endeavour to raiſe his 


paſſions, until he hath ſaid ſomething that a mali- 


cious informer can pervert or aggravate againſt 


him in a court of juſtice. 


Acts vi. 13. 
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 Fiſihly, Whoever beareth witneſs againſt. his 
neighbour, out of a pony of malice and re- 
venge, from any old grudge, or hatred to his 

erſon; ſuch a man is x falſe witneſs in the fight 
of God, although what he ſays be true; becauſe | 
the motive or cauſe is evil, not to ſerve his prince 
or country, but to gratify his own reſentments. | 
And, therefore, although a man thus accuſed max _ | 
be very juſtly puniſhed by the law, yet this doth 
by no means acquit the accuſer, who, inſtead of 
regarding the public ſervice, intended only to gtut 
his private rage and ſpite. T7 9885 

Sixthly, 1 number among falſe witneſſes all 
thoſe who make a trade of being informers, in hope 
of favour and reward; and to this end employ 
their time, either by liſtening in public places, to 
catch up an accidental word, or in corrupting 
men's ſervants to diſcover any unwary expreſſion 
of their maſter; or thruſting themſelves into com- 
pany, and then uſing the moſt indecent ſcurrilous 
anguage; * faſtening a thouſand falſehoods and 
ſcandals upon a whole party, on purpoſe to provoke - 
ſuch an anſwer as they may turn to an accuſation... 
And truly this ungodly race is ſaid to be grown ſo 
numerous, that men of different parties can hardly 
converſe together with any ſecurity, Even the 
pulpit hath not been free from the miſrepreſen- 
tations of theſe informers; of whom the clergy 
have not wanted occaſions to complain with holy 
David: They daily miſtake my words, all they © 
imagine 15 to do me evil. Nor is it any wonder 
at all, that this trade of informing ſhould be now 
in a flouriſhing condition, ſince our caſe is mani- 
feſtly thus; we are divided into two parties, with 
very little charity or temper toward each other: 
the prevailing ſide may talk of paſt things as they 
„bpleaſe with fecurity, and generally do it in i „ 
| | | | | mon 
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moſt provoking words they can invent; while 
thoſe who are down are ſoinetimes tempted to 
ſpeak in favour of a loſt cauſe, and therefore with. 
out great caution, muſt needs be often caught trip. 
ping, and thereby furniſh plenty of materials or 
witneſſes and informers. „ 
Laſliy. Thoſe may well be reckoned among 
falfe witneſſes againſt their neighbour, who brin 
him into trouble and puniſhment by fuch accuſa. 
tions as are of no conſequence at all to the public, 
nor can be of any other uſe but to create vexation, 
Such witneſles are thoſe who cannot hear an idle 
intemperate expreſſion but they muſt immediately 
run to the magiſtrate to inform; or perhaps 
wranghng in their cups over mght, when they 
were not able to ſpeak or apprehend three words 
of common ſenſe, will pretend to remember every 
thing in the morning, and think themſelves 
very properly qualified to be accuſers of their 
brethren, 5 


— 


4 * * * „ „ * „„ 


It might perhaps be thought proper to have 
added ſomething by way of advice to thoſe who 
are unhappily engaged in this abominable trade 
and fin of bearing falſe witneſs; but J am far 
from believing or ſuppoſing any of that deſtruc- 
tive tribe are now my hearers. I lopk upon them 
as a ſort of people that ſeldom frequent theſe holy 
places, where they can hardly pick up any mate- 
rials to ſerve their turn, unleſs they think it worth 
their while to miſrepreſent or pervert the words 
of the preacher: and whoever is that way diſpoſed, 
I doubt cannot be in a very good condition to 
_ edify and reform himſelf by what he heareth. 
God in his mercy preſerve us all from the guilt of 


ths 
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this grievous ſin forbidden in my text *, and from 
he ſnares of thoſe who are guilty of it! 

I ſhall conclude with one or two precepts given. 5 
by Moſes from God to the children of Urael, in 
the xxiii. en 15 or ful 55 
Thou ſhalt not raiſe a falſe report: put not 
Whine - with the wicked, to be a . 
' witneſs. 

"WM Thou ſhalt not bllow 4 lien to do evil, 
neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after 

many, to wreſt judgment. 

Now to God the Father, &c. 


| 

k & Exod. xx. 16. Thou 2 uot bear falſe ve ag ainf ry = 
ey Neighbour. 

ry 

bh DN THE EXECUTION. OF LOUIS : 
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From + a pamphlet entitled, Peace and Union,” 5 
by Vn. Frend, M. A. 


de OUIS CAPET has afforded: an . to- 
pick for parliamentary declamation, Let 
us {trip the ſubje& of figures of rhetorick, and no 
Engliſhman need be alarmed at the exetution of 
an individual at Paris. Louis Capet was once 
King of France, and entitled to the honours of 
1 hat exalted ſtation. The ſupreme power of the 
5 nation declared that France ſhould be a Republic: 
e from that moment Louis Capet loſt his titles. * 
vas accuſed of enormous crimes, confined as a 
© tate priſoner, tried by the National ome 
| of found guilty, condemned, and executed. What 
wy is there wonderful in all this? Our revolution, the 
ooaſt of the prope days, purſued the lame: e 


pence of maintaining thoſe refugees from our own 
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duct as nearly as poſſible. Our Convention de. 
clared; that James the Second ſhould be no longer 
King: it did not chuſe to aboliſh kingſhip, but 
duignified William the Third with regal honour, 

James was ſtripped of his titles, and became plain 

3 Stuart, and the republican William became 

a ſovereign. James was not tried, condemned 
and executed, becauſe he ſaved his life by flight: 
but the laws againſt himſelf and his ſon, and the 
proceedings in the years fifteen and forty-five, 
muſt convince the moſt ſuperficial reaſoner, that 
the maxims of the Engliſh and French nations, 
with reſpect to the dethroning of Kings, are ex. 
aftly the (ame. But ſome one will ſay, Louis 
Capet was unjuſtly condemned. Ninety-nine out 
- of a hundred, who make this objeclion, have not 
given themſelves the trouble of examining the 

records of the trial; and why ſhould I give greater 
credit to the remaining objettor than to the ver. 
dict of the court? If Louis Capet did when king 
encourage the invaſion of his country, however 
we may be inclined to pity the unfortunate man, 
for the error of his conduct, we have no right to 
proclaim him innocent in point of law. It is, in 
ſhort, no buſineſs of ours; and if all the crownec 
heads on the continent are taken off, it is no bult- 
neſs of ours. We ſhould be unworthy of the 

conſtitution ſetiled at the revolution, and enemies 
to the Brunſwick family now ſeated on out 
throne, if we denied to any nation the right ot 
ſettling, as it pleaſed, its own internal government, 
Theſe ſentiments do not prevent us from commi- 
ſerating the ſituation of the French refugees, 
They are entitled to our compaſſion: and it is but 
right that we ſhould attend to their diſtreſſes 
ſince foreign countries have been put to the es. 


iſlauc 
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Band, who, for their attachment to an ancient 
family, were, by the rigour of the two foreign 
reigns, ſubjected to all the penalties exatled from 
recuſants by the preſent government in France. 


ON POLITICAL SUPERSTITION. 
From Barlow's Advice to the Privileged Orders. 


HERE is another conſideration from which 
we may argue the total extinction of wars, 


as a neceſſary conſequence of eſtabliſhing govern- 


ments on the repreſentative wiſdom of the peo- 
ple. We are all ſenſible that ſuperſtition is a 
blemiſh of human nature, by no means confined 


to ſubjects connected with. religion. Political 


ſuperſtition is almoſt as ſtrong as religious; and 
it is quite as univerſally uſed as an inſtrument of 
tvranny. To enumerate the variety of ways in 
which this inſtrument operates on the mind, 
would be more difficult than to form a general 
idea of the reſult of its operations. In monar- 
chies, it induces men to ſpill their blood for a 
particular family, or for a particular branch of that 
family who happens to have been born firſt, or laſt; 
or to have been taught to repeat acertain creed, 7B 


reference to other creeds. But the effect hich [- 
P 


am going chiefly to notice, is that which reſpects 
the territorial boundaries of a government. For 
a man in Portugal or Spain to preier belonging 
to one of thole nations rather than the other, is as 
much ſuperſtition, as to prefer the houſe of. Bra- 
ganza to that of Bourbon, or Mary the ſecond of 


England to her brother. Ali theſe lubjeéts ot. 


preference ſtand upon the ſame footing as the 
turban and the:hat, the crols and the creicent, or 
e hly and the ra. 


The boundaries of nations have been fixed for” - 
No. II. Fs C | : the 
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the accommodation of the government, without the 
leaſt regard to the convenience of the people. 
Kings and miniſters, who make a profitable trade 


of governing, are intereſted in extending the li- 


mits of their dominion as far as poſſible. They 


| have a property in the people, and in the territory 


that they cover. The country and its inhabitants 


are to them a farm flocked with ſheep. When 


they call up theſe ſheep to be ſheared, they 
teach them to know their names, to follow their 


maſter, and avoid a ſtranger. By this unaccount- 


able impoſition it is, that men are led from one 
extravagant folly to another, to adore their king, 
to boaſt of their nation, and to wiſh for conqueſt, 


—circumRances equally ridiculous in themſelves, 


and equally incompatible with that rational eſti. 
mation of things, Which ariſes from the ſcience 
of liberty. 5 Tz 


* n 


8 
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The Effeds of War on the Poor, 
[From Mr. Frend's Pamphlet entitled,“ Peace and Union.” ] 
HREE days after the debate on the king's 


L melſlage, I was walking from my friend's 
houſe to the neighbouring town, to inſpect the 


printing of theſe fe ſheets, and in my way joined 
company with two men of the village, who, being 


employed by the Wool-ſtaplers to let out ſpinning 
to the poor, had lately received orders to lower 
the value of labour. We were talking on this 
ſubject, when the exclamations of a groupe of poor 
women going to market, over-hearing our conver- 
ſation, made an impreſſion on my mind which all 
the eloquence of the Houſes of Lords and Com- 


mons cannot efface. We are to be ſconced three- 
pence in the ſhilling; let others work for me, I'll 


not. We are to be ſconced a fourth part of our 
ES: labour. 


„ K „ HM , am . „ „„ „% At MH* % . =>. „ «% own, 0 
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labour. What is all this for? I did not dare to 
tell them what it was for, nor to add inſult to 
miſery. What is the beheading of a monarch to 
them? What'is the navigation of the Scheldt to 


| them? What is the freedom of a great nation to 


them, but reaſon for joy? Yet the debating only. 
on theſe ſubjects has reached their cottages. They 
are already ſconced three-pence in the ſhilling. 
What mult be their fate, when we ſuffer under the 
moſt odious ſcourge of the human race, and the 
accumulation> of taxes takes away half of that 
daily bread which is ſcarce ſufficient at preſent 
for their ſupport? * 
Oh! that J had the warning voice of an antient 
Prophet, that I might penetrate into the inmoſt 
receſſes of palaces, and appal the haranguers of 
ſenates. I would uſe no other language than that 
of the poor market- women. I would cry aloud 
in the ears of the firſt magiſtrate; We are {conced 
three-pence in the ſhilling, the fourth part of our 
labour, for what? I would addreſs myſelf to the 
deliberating bodies: We are ſconced three-pence 


im the ſhilling, the fourth part of our labour, for 


what? Is there a:man that could ſtand out againſt 
this eloquence? Yes. Thouſands. Three-pence 


in the ſhilling for ſpinning conveys no ideas to 


them. They know not what a cottage is, they 
know not how the poor live, how they make up 
their ſcanty meal. Perhaps there may be ſome 


one in our Houſe of Commons, whole feelings 


are in union with mine; communicate them to 
your colleagues, impreſs them with the horror at- 
tendant on their deliberations; tell them what the 
deduction of three-pence in the ſhilling occaſions 
among the myriads of England. And ſhould 
any grave courtier, pitying the diſtreſſes of the 
poor, be anxious to relieve them, ſay to him, 
There is an eaſy method: let th; firſt magiſtrate, 

C3: ä 
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the peers, the repreſentatives of ibe people, the 
ſconced one fourth part of their annual income to 
 Tufferers, let the burden fall on them, not on the 


poor. Alas! my poor countrymen, how many 
years calamity awaits you, before a ſingle diſh ora 


others celebrate the heroes, who are to deluge the 
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rich men of the nation, all who are for war, be 


defray the expence of it. Let them be the firſt 


glaſs of wine will be withdrawn from the tables of 
opulence! | 

At this moment, perhaps, the decree is gone 
forth for war. Let others talk of glory, let 


FR ASSO 


2 


world with blood—the words of the poor market. r 
women will flill reſoundin my ears We are ſcone- o 
ed ihree-pence in the ſhilling, one fourth of our Hr 
labour, FO what [11 Ii 


WS. ZI . 
A Prognoſtic of the French Revolution. 
CHESTERFIELD TO HIS SON, - 
Lo“ndon, April 13, 0. S. 1762. þ 


Received this moment your letter of the 19th, 
N. 8. with the encloſed pieces relative to the 
preſent'diſpute between the king and the parlia- 
ment. I ſhail return them by Lord Huntingdon, 


whom you will ſoon ſee at Paris, and who will like- r 
wile carry you the piece, which I forgot in making { 
up the packet I ſent you by the Spaniſh Embaſſador. r 
5 he repreſentation of the parliament is very well J! 
drawn, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. They tell Ne 
the king very reſpetifplly that in a certain caſe, Wt 
which they ſhould think it criminal to ſuppoſe, they Nr 
would not obey him. This hath a tendency to MW 
what we call here revolution principles. I do not r 
know what the Lord's anointed, his vicegerent ! 
upon earth, divinely e by him, and ac- MW 


countable 
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conntable to none but him for his actions, will | 
either think or do, upon theſe ſymptoms of reaſon \ 
and good-ſenſe, which ſeem to be breaking out all 
over France; but this I foreſee, that before the end 
of this century, the trade of both king and prieſt 
will not be half ſo good a one as it has been. Da 
'4 WF Clos, in his Reflections, hath obſerved, and very 
ot! truly, 910 Y un germe de raiſon qui commence & 

fe developper en France. A developpement that 
ae muſt prove fatal to regal and papal pretenſions. 
et Prudence may, in many caſes, recommend an oo 
1c Wl caſional ſubmiſſion to either; but when that igno- 
t- rance, upon which an implicit faith in both could 
c- Wh only be founded, is once removed, God's vicege- 
ur rent, and Chriſt's vicar, will only be obeyed and be- 
lieved, as far as what the one orders, and the other 
lays, is conformable to reaſon and truth. 


A LESSON FOR ANTIGALLICANS. 


1 Extrads from a Pambphilet, entitled « Tour throuok 
the Theatre of War, in the Months of November 


h, | Ao ann Tanuntr 39 

N e 1792, and A 179. 
a- WE HERE is a vice in the civil polity of 
n, oo almoſt every ſtate in Europe, that is 


e- Wl neceſſarily the parent of revolution, creating all 
ig che miſery and crimes that affliét the great maſs of 
r. mankind, and driving them to-infurrettion as a 
11 WW laſt reſource. The government draws the money 
ll out of the pockets of the poor, to give it, under 
©, che denomination of places and penſions, to the 
2y rich, The rich avail themſelves of this to aceu- 
to mulate property; till at laſt their coloſſal ſtride. 
ot reaches from province to province, and the whole 
nt hand, that ſeems the birth right of the community, 
Js monopolized by a few individuals. The reſt 
| | | Cc "RE of 
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- of the nation is then left at their mercy; and 
"both the knowledge of mankind and experience 
Pore: that the reſt of the nation- have nothing to 
ope for at their hands, but what they can obtain 
by making ther own ſubſervient to the ſupport, 
the luxury, and the pleaſure of their lordly maſters, 
who always take care that the ſalary of their day's 


labour ſhall be preciſely enough to ſupply reſt and 


ſtrength for the labours of the next. Thus are 
they reduced to mere working automata, with 
neither the means nor leiſure neceſſary to acquire 
inſtruction; or to ſoften their manners to focial 
intercourſe and er oyments; and thus is the hu- 
man ſpecies degraded. _ The evil, by a neceſſary 
progreſſion, grows greater; for the number of rich 
growing ſmaller, in proportion as the moſt weal- 
thy ſwallow up the reſt, the -demand for labour 
becomes leſs, while the competition for employ- 
ment increaſes. A harder bargain is conſequently 
made, till at laſt the point of ſufferance is paſt, 
the beaſt of burden kicks the load off his back, 
turns to a beaſt of prey, tears every thing he meets 
with to pieces, and takes a blind and furious ven- 
geance for all the oppreſſion he has ſuffered. Of 
this, continued the Frenchman with a ſigh, my 
country is a lamentable example. 3 
After this monopoly of landed property, the 
grand ſource of human vices and misfortunes, the 
. greateſt {ſcourge that can afflift a people is an ex- 
tenſive foreign commerce. If by the nation be 
underſtood a few merchants, {hips owners, ſhip's 
Huſbands, brokers, bankers, manufacturers, and 
fiſcal officers, the nation is indeed _proſperous 
when trade is in a thriving ſtate. But if by the 
nation we may be allowed to underſtand all thoſe 
not compriſed in the above deſcription, that is to 
lay at leaſt nine tenths of the community, the caſe 


is the reverſe, It is ſelf evident, that foreign com- 
| „„ merce 
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merce can only conſiſt of exportation and impor- 
tation, unleſs indeed where a people ſhould be 
merely brokers and carriers for others. It is 
equally evident, that a country can only export 
what is produced by the labour of its inhabitants 
on the ſoil, or by their drudgery in manutaCtures. 
If then no part of what is imported comes to the 
ſhare of thoſe who drudge and toi], can it be denied 
that they give up eaſe, plenty, and leiſure, for no- 
thing; that the neceſſaries of life, the enjoyments, 


and repoſe of the many, are ſacrificed to feed the lux. 


ury of the few? What a noble export trade does 
Ireland carry on in beef, pork, butter, and flour! 
Well, what does the nation at large, that live in 
that fertile country, get in return? The advantage of 
never taſting meat, bread, or butter: of feeding on 
potatoes and butter-milk, and ſleeping among the 
litter of their pigs : all which their noble landlords, 
while drinking French wines, and wearing French 
ſilks, aſſure us is vaſtly conducive to their health! 
Oh! but in ſome other countries thoſe who furniſh. 
all the exports, obtain a ſmall portion of the re- 


turns. Ves: from America a noxious and in- 


toxicating weed, an enervating drink from Aſia, 
and from the other parts of Europe liquid poiſons, 
that do indeed for a moment make them forget 
the ſacrifice they colt. lus, + 
This evil is the offspring of the former: for if 
property were divided with any tolerable equality, 
a man would begin by providing amply tor his 
ſupport, comfort, and enjoyment; and would onl 
ſuffer the ſurplus to be exchanged for foreign ſu- 
perfluities; nor would he for ſuperfluities con- 
demn himſelf to inceſſant labour. I have made 
an exact calculation, continued he; and I find 
that four hours of work in a day, in our tempe- 
rate climates, would ſuffice for the ſubſiſtence 


/ 


- would afford him leiſure for inſtruction and reflec. 


| becauſe they themſelves have obtained every grati 


work, and to make them work you muſt keey 


ſome for toil. I confeſs that I cannot myſelf ſee, 
why thoſe who do all ſhould have nothing. 
_ traordinary ſtill. He ſaid, when wars were declar. 
nation at large were conſulted, hoſtilities would 
rarely occur; that a country ſhould never engage 
in a war in defence of a ſtate, on which it is found 
ſhould attempt to embroil his country for futile 
fulfil in perſon the engagements he might have 
made; that the beſt way to prevent wars would be 
for every one to underſtand the uſe of arns, 
man; for without the means of reſiſting oppreſ- 


ion, who can flatter himlelf that he is tree? —A 
large ſtate would then be unattackable, and the 
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of a man and his family. Thoſe that remain 


tion; and it would then become impoſſible for 
ſuch men to be impoſed upon by the cant of a fey 
intereſted individuals, who aſſure them that the 
nation has reached the higheſt pitch of proſperity, 


fication of, riot and luxury that they can deviſe, 
But to keep men 1gnorant, you muſt make them 


them ignorant. This is the eternal circle in which 
rolls the torrent of abuſe. I have often heard it 
ſaid, that Heaven made ſome for enjoyment, and 
why thoſe who do nothing ſhould have all, and 


He held a number of political tenets more ex- 


ed by the caprice, or for the intereſts of kings, that 
kings alone ſhould fight the battles; that if a 


it cannot depend for defence; that a miniſter, who 


or inſufficient reaſons, ſhould be ſent abroad, to 
which is indeed the bounden duty of every free- 


fee ſimple of a ſmall one would not be worth the 

ceongquceh. ct e „ 
He ſaid, that magiſtrates, who ſhould aſſume no 
improper power, could never be afraid of its being 
wreſted out of their hand; and that the was 
. x of 
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>f a nation has a right to a bad government, upon 


the abſurd ſuppoſition of its chuſing ſuch a one, 


n preference to a good one's being thruſt down 
RE throats. But theſe, and many other of his 
range opinions, I forbear to mention, leſt I 


ſhould expoſe my new acquaintance to the cen · 


ſure of 
Thoſe wholeſale critics, that in Coffee- 
 _ Houſes ery down all philoſophy. ee, 

All along the road, from Calais to Dwokitk; 
rom Dunkirk to Liſle, and from Lifle to Valen- 
ciennes, we hardly ſaw a man that had not aſſum- 
d ſomething of a military garb and appearance. 
ome had a {word and belt thrown over their 
houlder, ſome had a feather in their hats, and 
ſome were fully accoutred. In a word, or rather 
in the words of Shakeſpeare, we found them 


All furniſh'd, all in arms, 
All plum'd like eſtridges. 


The diligence with which they were practilng 
he military exerciſe in many places, and the 
heartineſs in the cauſe that they expreſſed in all, 
would have ſufficed to convince us, that the idea 
many people in England affect to entertain of a 
mall faction domineering it over the whole nation, 
was totally deſtitute of foundation, had any proof 
been wanting to overthrow an, opinion ſo indefen- 
ſible. How is it poſſible for a ſmall part to op- 
preſs the whole, when all are armed? Yes: but 
the party averſe to the revolutioniſts, though the 
moit numerous, are afraid to. ſhow themſelves.— 
Why, then, what a wretched opinion muſt the. 
have of their cauſe, or what ſorry daſtards muſt 
they be! However, to“ make aſſurance doubly 
ſure,” I converſed with numbers of people, of all 
ranks, on my way, and found them, with very fer 
excepuons, agreed upon the great principle of 
liberty. They frequently wens that many un- 

'wile 
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wiſe ſteps had been taken by their repreſentativey, 
and reprobated the infamous crimes of particular 
tattions; but they conſidered them, at the ſame 
time, as partial and accidental abuſes of a ſyſtem 
generally and eſſentially good. Here and there! 
met with a man, who openly regretted the old go. 
vernment; nor was it a little remarkable, that 
the greateſt ariſtocrats I heard ſpeak of politics 
were employed by the new government in the civil 
and military line. Let it however be remem. 
bered, that the Department of the North is one 
of thoſe the moſt ſuſpetied of ariftocracy —_ 
On December 6th we ſet off for Bruſſels. Deſi. 
Tous of not meeting with the ſame difficulties in out 
way that we had experienced in coming from Va 
lenciennes, we hired an excellent carriage, with 


four horſes. This was the more neceſſary, as we did 


not leave Mons till the morning was far advanced, 
| We found the road entirely covered with con. 


voys going to the army, with detachments olf 


troops, and with ſtraggling ſoldiers trudging on tg 
Join their reſpective regiments, "Fu 
A thaw had lately taken place, the carriaget 
deprived them of the benefit of the pavement, and 
they were obliged to wade through mud hall 
Way up their legs. Yet ſtill their native gatety 
ſupported them, and on they went, ſinging Ca 170 
and other patriotic tunes. e took up behind u 
two of thoſe that ſeemed the moſt tired. It i 
only giving a florin or two more to the coachman, 
ſaid my companion, and fleeping in the ſuburbs 

| inſtead of the town. A little further on, as ve 
were going {lowly up a hill, I ſaw a young lil 
Walking very lame, and loſing his ſhoe at ever) 
moment in the mud. As he did not call upon pel- 
tilence and the devil to ran away with them, and 
the road into the bargain, I was ſure he could 
not be a Frenchman, although he had the uy 
Ks | an 
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nal uniform, on his back. We aſked him if 
- alſo would get up behind, and he joyfully ac- 


d he ſeemed weakly, we ſoon after found means 


mW make room for him in our carriage. I then 
ed him if he had been wounded. Dieu merci! 
o. Ne had only been cut down at the battle of Je- 
at 


appe, and then wounded in the foot, while lyin 


ch hazards, and bear the fatigues of a militar 


concealed a litile indignation; too young! Why, 
am now nineteen, and near three years ago was 


ot through the body in the Belgic war. He 


V. ded, that at the beginning of the preſent cam- 
vith ion he had been ill of a fever; that he had been 

daha to the hoſpital at Maubeuge; that in the time 
ed. his convaleſcence, he had walked out with ſome 

on. 


his comrades; tbat they had fallen in with a 
arty of French, who were engaged with the ene- 


ga; and that a ball, from the rifle gun of a Tyrolian 
and alleur, had hit him in the neck. „„ 
hall When I enquired into the motives of his taking 
ney arms, he ſaid he had been on the fide of the 
1 


atriots before, and had heard that they were up 


ſez armable, and he would leave them again, as 


ou on as it ſhould pleaſe God and the bleſſed 
$ J ugin to cure the lameneſs of his foot; for a 
As itriot ſhould always fight for his country, and 
very 


pted our offer. But as the weather was cold, 


n the ground, which was the reaſon of his walk- 
jo ſo lame. I told him he was too young to run 


e. Too young! ſaid he, with a proud ſmile, that 


y at Griſoelle; that he had taken up a dead 


an's muſket to have his ſhot, tout comme un au 


gain, and ſo he had left his home at Namur, 
here he had a father, a mother, and a little ſiſter 


ould not mind a wound or two, or a little pain, 
2 good cauſe. I am now going to Bruſſels, 
d he, to ſee ſome relations 1 have there.—Go 
here thou wilt, ſaid I to myſelf, thou art a brave 

. | _ youth, 


the greateſt ariſtocrats I heard ſpeak of politic, 
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wiſe ſteps had been taken by their repreſentatives, 
and reprobated the infamous crimes of particular 
actions; but they conſidered them, at the ſame 
time, as partial and accidental abuſes of a {yſten 
generally and eſſentially good. Here and there! 
met with a man, who openly regretted the old go. 
vernment; nor was it a little remarkable, that 


were employed by the new government in the civi 
and military line. Let it however be remem- 
bered, that the Department of the North is one 
of thoſe the moſt ſuſpected of ariftocracy 1 
On December 6th we ſet off for Bruſſels. Deſi. 
rous of not meeting with the ſame difficulties in our 
way that we had experienced in coming from Va. 
lenciennes, we hired an excellent .carriage, with 
four horſes. This was the more neceſſary, as we did 
nat leave Mons till the morning was far advanced, 
Me found the road entirely covered with con- 
voys going to the army, with detachments ot 
troops, and with ſtraggling ſoldiers trudging on tv 
Join their reſpective regiments e. 
A thaw had lately taken place, the carriaget 
deprived them of the benefit of the pavement, and 
they were obliged to wade through mud half 
Way up their legs. Yet ſtill their native gatety 
ſupported them, and on they went, ſinging ga ira, 
and other patriotic tunes, e took up behind us 
two of thoſe that ſeemed the moſt tired. It 18 
only giving a florin or two more to the coachman, 
ſaid my companion, and fleeping in the ſuburbs 
inſtead of the town. A little further on, as we 
were going {lowly up a hill, I law a young lad 
walking very lame, and loſing his ſhoe at every 
moment in the mud. As he did not call upon pel- 
| tilence and the devil to run away with them, and 
.the road into the bargain, I was ſure he could 
not be a Frenchman, although he had the mw 
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nal uniform, on his back. We afked him if 
e alſo would get up behind, and he joyfully ac- 


d he ſeemed weakly, we ſoon after found means 
> make room for him in our carriage. I then 
ked him if he had been wounded. Dieu merci! 
e had only been cut down at the battle of je- 
ape, and then wounded in the foot, while lying 


ch hazards, and bear the fatigues of a militar 

fe. Too young! ſaid he, with a proud ſmile, that 
[concealed a little indignation; too young! why, 
am now nineteen, and near three years ago was 


led, that at the beginning of the preſent cam- 
nt to the hoſpital at Maubeuge; that in the time 
{ his comrades that they had fallen in with a 
at Griſoelle; that he had taken up a dead 


ez and that a ball, from the rifle gun of a Tyrolian 
halleur, had hit him in the neck. RO 


Parnzs, he ſaid he had been on the fide of the 


ain, and ſo he had left his home at Namur, 


on as it ſhould pleaſe God and 'the bleſſed 
in to cure the lameneſs of his foot; for a 
aiot ſhould always fight for his country, and 
ould not mind a wound or two, or a little pain, 


Id he, to ſee ſome relations ] have there. Go 
ere thou wilt, ſaid I to myſelf; thou art a brave 
| youth, 


epted our offer, But as the weather was cold, 


nthe ground, which was the reaſon of his walk- 
ſo lame. I told him he was too young to run 


ot through the body in the Belgic war. He 
ion he had been ill of a fever; that he had been i 
{his convaleſcence, he had walked out with ſome 
my of French, who were engaged with the ene- ; 


an's muſket to have his ſhot, tout comme un aus 


When 1 enquired into the motives of his taking 
ariois before, and had heard that they were up 


here he had a father, a mother, and 4 little Baer 
ſeꝛ aimable, and he would leave them again, as 


4 good cauſe. I am now going to Bruſſels, 


E) 
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youth, and not only a patriot but a philoſopher, 
although I verily believe thou doſt not know the 
meaning of the word. 85 | 
Gaiety was ever the Frenchman's birth. rigli, 
but never was it ſo ſtrongly exhibited as ſince they 
have been animated by the ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
This cheerfulneſs is always accompanied by ang. 
ther characteriſtic of the nation; an uncommon 
degree of careleſſneſs and diſregard of danger, 
In the plains of Cbampaigne, the two armies were 
often in ſight, and almoſt within ſhot of each other: 
At ſuch times, there ſtood the Pruſſians menacing 
a charge, in regular array, with ſupported arms, 
and motionleſs as ſtatues ; and here were the French, 
dancing in rings around their fires, and broiling 
their meat on the points of their bayonets. 
On a march, woe to the game that gets uy 
before them: a hundred ſoldiers are ſure to ſend 
after it the contents of their muſkets, not without 
danger of ſhooting their comrades. Even the 
preſence of the enemy is inſufficient to corre 
this deviation from dicipline. It once happened, 
as a battalion of volunteers was advancing to the 
attack, in the momentary expettation of recetving 
and returning the enemy's fire, that they trod up 
a ſolitary hare. As ſhe ran along the line, ſhe 
was ſaluted with an univerſal ſhout, and with a 
ſhot or two at leaſt from every company ſhe 
paſſed. The fugitive however eſcaped, it being no 
ealy matter to kill ſo {mall an animal with 4 
ſingle ball. JJ SE Os © ions 
The old animoſity, and falſe point of honour, 


that uſed to ſet regiment againſt regiment, and * 
man againſt man, and that were ſuppoſed every 0 


year to coſt the ſtate the lives of five bundre 

ſoldiers, are ſo much forgot, that a duel is now kc. 

thing of very unfrequent occurrence. It abr 

predicted, that endlels diſſenſions and vibe 1 
wou 
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would embroil the regular troops with the national 
nards, but theſe fears were ſo ill founded, that it is 
impoſlible to conceive an army living in more univer- . 
{al harmony than that of Dumourier, At public and 
tirate tables, nothing is more common than to ſee 
the ſhoulder-knot of a grenadier touching the epaulet | 
of a Colonel; nor does this vicinage ſeem to ſurpriſe 
either party. The one ſhews no haughtineſs, the 
other no ſervility, and both interchange upon equal 
terms the ſalutation of Citixen or Comrade, Though 
a ſtranger may be ſtartled at it at firſt, his wonder di- 
miniſhes when he finds that not a fe- of the common 
rational volunteers are men of property, ſome of them 
poſſeſſing ten, twenty, and thirty thouſand livres a 


ear. Many of thoſe I ſpoke with ſupported well the 
ug national character of politenels, but the had di Kade 


te frivolous flippancy that was but top frequently ic 


opoompatiion. They afumed no credit for their cou. 
ndirage, ſpoke of their giving $2 eaſe and comfort to 
a 


encounter the danger and hardſhips of a military life, - | 


the: only diſcharging a debt they owed to their coun. 4 
et Mt'y ; lamented its being deſolated by war and faction; 


and vowed to ſee their enemies humbled, or jo lecp | 
in the duſt, I likened to them with admiration, and; 


1 God and Mr, Burke forgive me, I thought I ſhould 
a ave diſgraced them by a compariſon with the de- 


funct chivalry of France. 7160: ot page oct 
Many of the officers, many even of the N , 


— * . 
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i ranks, have been raiſed from that of a private ſoldier. 
ſne ln a ball or drawing- room, they would, no doubt, 
noſhnake an aukward figure ; but ſurely, after a long. ap- 

1 rrenticeſnip to war, they are as fit to lead a company 


or a battalion into the fire, as a giddy and. beardleis 
boy, juſt broke looſe from the military ſchoolk. 
and x ers ſeverity is by degrees removing. that 
en Ppilbneſs in dreſs and manners that ſprung, from 
red the example of a frivolous court. The | all ſwords: | 
1 E dangled at the ſide of the French of- 
licers and ſoldiers, has reſigned its place to. a wei hey 


bre. The three-cornered hat, that ſheltered them 
ile a neither from rain, ſun, nor blows, is very generally © 
2088 No. III. — 


changed 


| 
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changed into a helmet, 'Their hair, far the moſt pan 
cut ſhort, is in the ſtate nature gave it; and many of 
their whiſkers grow unchecked by the razor. The 
whole of their dreſs, in ſhort, beſpeaks more attention 
to utility than ſhow. Some of their new corps muſt 
however be excepted, particularly. the legion of the 
celebrated St. George. This is a body of ſeven hun. 
dred men, compoſed of Creoles, Negroes, and Mu. 
lattoes, and is dreſſed and accoutred in the richeſt 
and moſt brilliant manner. 1 9 
I dined one day in company with a black captain 
of horſe, and judged this new Othello to be worthy 
of his occupation. His eaſy and polite manners de. 
ſerved, and met with the reſpect and attention of a 
great number of officers that were preſent. As for 
me; it did me good to ' ſee the general fraternity of 
mankind ſo nobly eſtabliſhed, x convinced me, that 
all the worthleſs parts of the human race are only ſo, 
becauſe debaſed by their political inſtitutions. 
Till I came to Liege, I never could give entire be. 
Hef to the wonderful effects ſaid to have been pro- 
duced by the muſic of the ancients, How is it poſſi- 
ble, I uſed to ſay, that among the multitude of our 
_ inſtruments, and the endleſs variety of our compo- 
ſitions, one of thoſe moving ſounds, or powerful paſ. 
Tages, ſhould never yet have been hit upon? But 
when I came to Liege, the ſtruggle between my faith 
and my reaſon was at an end. I thought I diſcovered, ' 
that thoſe enthuſiaſtic emotions' were not excited in 
the Greeks by the mechanical operation of “ a con- 
cord of ſweet ſounds,” but by the ſubje& of their 
lays, the circumſtances they ſtood in, and the diſpo- 
tion of their minds. In their old popular govern- 
ments, glory and duty went hand in hand, and the 
_ perſecution of their liberty, called forth the fanati- 
ciſm of freedom. Such is the fituation of the French, 
and ſuch are their feelings, as I had an opportunity of 


obſerving at the dinner I have juſt mentioned. While 
we were at table, ſome itinerant muſicians were ad- 
mitted. I need not ſay that their mufic, vocal and 


_ Iſtrumental, was far from being of an excellent kind. 8: 


n 5 
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It was, nevertheleſs, aſtoniſhing to ſee the effect the 
Marſeilles Hymn produced upon the company. When 
they came to the paſſage aux armes, Citoyens “ all the 
French office rs joined them in concert, moſt untune- 
able indeed, but with very forcible expreſſion, Some 
of them ſtood up erect in military attitude, graſping 
their ſwords; and I ſaw tears trickle down faces as 
hard as iron. In my early youth I had felt much of 
the martial mania myſelf; but my long vacancy from 
warlike occupation, fince the laſt peace, had given time 
to reaſon to take the place of ſentiment; and cold 
calculations of ſafety and repoſe had damped if not 
extinguiſhed all military ardour. The contagion, 
however, reached me; I repeated au armes with the 
reſt, and felt that I was again become a ſoldier, 
This valour at table is well maintained in the field. 
If 1 had only the bare word of the French for it, I 
ſhould' not fail to make a large abatement for this 
ſelf. praiſe. Credit, however, cannot be refuſed to 
the univerſal teſtimony of the natives of the country, 
who ſpeak with artleſs wonder of what they call the 
rage of the new republicans. This bravery is the 
. {Wore meritorious, as a large proportion of their ſol- 
. '{Widicrs are boys. But they are boys, according to rhe 
it words of our favourite dramatiſt, „ with ladies' faces 
th and fierce dragon's ſpleen.“ TEES 
„* #%%#%#+%##%##% % „ #* 2, 
During the whole of the journey we remarked, 
that the apprehenſion of a. war. with England was 
peculiarly painful to the. French. . Though fluſhed 
with their late ſucceſſes, and « confident againſt a 
world in arms, it was evident there was nothing 
tiey dreaded more than ſuch an event; not merely 
on account of the miſchief that might enſue, but be- 
cauſe it would force them to regard as enemies the 
only nation in Europe they conſidered as their friends. 
All. along the road, they anxiouſly aſked us what 
we thought would be the conſequence of the arma- 
ment in England? We frankly told them, we pre- 
lumed it would be war, and generally obſerved a mo- 
F ment 
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ment of filence and dejection follow the delivery gf 
our opinion, But ſoon, briſtling up at the aſpect of 
new dangers, ſeveral of them ſaid “ Well! if all the 
world be determined to fight with us, we will fight 
with all the world, We can be killed but once, 
The imminence of hoſtilities, however, diminiſhed 
in no degree the reſpe& they ſhewed us as Engliſh. 
men; and not only we did not meet with any thing 
like an infult in the whole of our tour; but, on the 
contrary, we experienced every where particular kind. 
neſs and attention. They ſeemed eagerly to coutt 
our good opinion; and frequently begged us not to 
aſcribe to a whole nation the faults of individuals, 


3% ER RE 


4 * 


England and France, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
Mich envy of ach other's happiness 


— that never war advance. «+ 
Her bleeding ſword *twixt England and fair France- 
That Engliſh may as French, French Engliſhmen, 
Receive each other, pe. 
| 4 * * E EEE EEEEEESTS 


They looked upon Louis XVI. as a tyrant and af 
traitor, who had brought a diſaſtrous war ou their 
country. Though a , (al they confidered him 3 
no more than another man. And let us Britons, 
exits ab orbe diwiſi, who have a ſpecial privilege 
for Judging better of what paſſes all over the wotld, 

than all the world, pity this lamentable miſtake. 
Let us he the more indulgent, as the ſuperior beings 

Expreſſed no particular concern, The Heavens did 
not ſhed a tear; no earthly convulfion rent the vl 
| 15 7 | 
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pf the Temple, nor did the thunder, rolling on the 
| left of the guilty city, reprobate the atrocity of the 
JI Ton i io ot. 
; Nay, in proportion as our feelings are ſenſibly 
affected at the death of a':king we have ſo few of us 
ſeen, let us make ſome allowance for the feelings of 
others. The minds of the Parthians: were peculiarly 
irritated. Thoufands of them had left their deareſt 
friends, and their neareſt relatives, in the bloody 
ſcenes of whieh the deceaſed monarch had been the 
wilful, or the occaſional cauſe ; and they all ſaw their 
country inveſted by cruel and innumerable foes, who 
were come with the declared intention of reinſtating 
him in his former defpotiſm, and who afferted that 
he was the inſidious accomplice of their hoſtile 
attack. . 1 e LIES: 
The ſame deeds done in different circumftances 
may ſtand as wide aſunder as the poles. The killing 
of a man from whom we. have received no offence, 
or upon ſtrong provocation, conſtitutes in the firſt 
caſe, a horrible crime; in the ſecond, a fault that 
may admit of excuſe, . Conſidered in this point of 
view, even the ſanguinary ſcenes of the beginning of 


* deptember may allow ſome little extenuation. Let 
no man imagine, that J mean in any degree to juſtify 
what I have never yet ſuffered with patience a French-< 

bs man to defend, My blood has ever been chilled by 


the horrid recital; nor have I a dearer wiſh, than ta 
n fee the inftigators and preformers of theſe baſe and 
atrocious actions puniſhed as they deſerve. - But it is 
not the leſs true, that the Parifians were driven to 
d 2% deſpair by the Duke of Brunſwick's approach to Paris, 
ir and by his infamous manifeſtoes. Bouille's threat of 
not leaving ſtone upon ſtone in the capital, was back 
505M £1 by the menaces of the Emigrants. - Their cruel 
egeMW conduct on the frontiers plainly ſhowed the inhabitants 
tdi of Paris what they had to expect. When the whole 
ke MW trength of the city- roſe to repel the enemy, they 
inge feared that they ſhould leave their aged fathers, and 
did their defenceleſs children, to the mercy of a band of 
vel ©nipiratorz, of which the part that was in the priſons 
0 % ge was 
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in Ireland (ſcenes of blood far leſs provoked, and of 
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was to be ſet at liberty by their accomplices with, Wl th 
, Out. wt 178 as | "ar" 3 | | fu 
Be this true or falſe, it is certain that ſuch \wa ot 
their perſuaſion; and I have been aſſured by a u. ve 
ſpectable French merchant, who mixed, without par. WW d: 
ticipating in theſe horrid ſcenes, that all the priſoner, I m 
had received à day or two before ſtockings, ſtriped I b: 
blue and white, to enable them to recognize each 
other. Their being in this uniform, he ſaid he could WM th 
atteſt from his own obſervation. The nobles and lil 
the prieſts had alſo their diſtinctive marks. If I could ad 
3 aſſertions of numbers who pretend to have ge 
ſeen theſe marks, I could not eaſily reje& the teſti WM in 
mony of a youth, too ingenuaus to deeeive, and too il ft 
young to invent, who was Wiegen at the maſſacre in m 
the Convent of Carmelite Friars. He ſays, that he Ml th 
ſaw cards, taken from the breaſts of the murdered Il ac 
Prieſts, on which were depicted a royal crown, and an 
aà a crown of thorns, with the words Regiment de Salomn to 
written above, and below miſerere noftri» Why then 
ſhould an event, enchained with fo many incidents 
and circumſtances, be conſidered as the natural con. 
ſequence of the revolution? Thoſe who affect to look 0! 
upon it in this light, and who would fain make it an 
argument for the extermination of the new principles 
of liberty, are not aware, that while the Saint Bar- 


tholomew in France, and the maſſacre of proteſtants 


much greater extent) are upon record; they are not 
aware, I ſay, that their bold concluſion involves the 
condemnation of the chriſtian religion, and the pro- 
{cription of all kings. 9 


But admitting that the page of hiſtory was never ſo ve 
fouly ſtained before, this is ſo ſar from being a reaſon Ml an 
for bringing the French under the yoke of their old to 
deſpotiſm, that it is the ſtrongeſt argument that can be 
be found for letting them try the experiment of a new I # 
government. As the cruelty with which they are re- kt 
proached has marked their conduct from the firſt day Ir 


of the revolution, it is evident that their old govern- I ch. 


ment made them what they are; for who will believe, 


that 


* 
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that there is any thing in the kindly climate or grate- 


ful ſoil of France to render - its inhabitants ferocious, 
or that the taking of the Baſtile inſtilled this ſudden 


| venom into their ſouls. It is indeed little to be won- 


dered at, that a people treated like brutes, for ſo 
many centuries, ſhould become like brutes when they 
T. oo mr ot fan on, 
It may perhaps be ſafer, in this chriſtian land, for 
the man who rejoiced that there were priſons for the 
libellers of a queen, to libel a whole nation, and to 
adviſe the cutting of his fellow - creatures throats, ftom 
generation to generation, than it is for another to 
inculcate charity to our neighbours, by a candid 
ſtatement of facts, and demonſtrable truth. But as 
my tour induced me to relate the things I ſaw, and as 
theſe things led me naturally to the reflections that 


zccompany+the mention of them, I defy reproach, 
and truſt that my readers will ſhew ſome indulgence 


to the haſty production of an unſk ilful pen. 


t 


ON THE EXCELLENCY OF A FREE Go. 


 VERNMENT, 


Ano 1Ts TENDENCY TO EXALT THE NATURE 


or Man, 


By. Dr. Prices. - 


T7 VERY Member of a Free State, having his pro- 


1 perty ſecure, and knowing himſelf his own go- 
vernor, poſſeſſes a confciouſneſs of dignity in himſelf, 


and feels incitements to emulation and improvement, 


to which the miſerable ſlaves of arbitrary power muſt 
be utter ſtrangers. In ſuch a ſtate all the ſprings of 


action have room to operate, and the mind is ſtimu- 


ated to the nobleſt exertions. But to be obliged, 
from our birth, to look up to a creature no better 
khan ourſelves, as the maſter of our fortunes; and to 


Ss receive 
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receive his will as our law—What can be more hu 
miliating ? What elevated ideas can enter a ming 
in ſuch a ſituation ?—Agreeably to this remark; the 
ſubjects of free ſtates have, in all ages, been moſt di. 
ftinguiſhed for genius and knowledge. Liberty is the 
foil where the arts and fciences have flouriſhed ; and 
the more free a ſtate has been, the more have the 
powers of the human mind been drawn forth into 
action; and the greater number of BRAVE men has it 
produced. With what luſtre do the ancient free 
ſtates of Greece ſhine in the annals of the world? How 
different is that country now, under the Great Turk? 
The difference between a country inhabited by meny 
and by brutes, is not greater. 

* Theſe are reflections which ſhould be conſtantly 


preſent to every mind in this country. As moral 
liberty is the prime bleſſing of man in his private ca- 


pacity, ſo is civil liberty in his public capacity. There 
is nothing that requires more to be watched than 


power. There is nothing that ought. to be oppoſed: 
with a more determined reſolution than its encroach-- 
ments. Sleep in a ſtate, as e 8 15 alw ray 


followed by ſlavery. 


The people of this kingdom were once — 


by ſuch ſentiments as theſe, Many a ſycophant of 
power have. they ſacrificed. Often have they fought 
and bled in the cauſe of Liberty. But that time 
ſeems to be going. The fair er of liberty 
left us by our anceſtors many of us are not unwilling 
to reſign. An unbounded. venality, the inſeparable 
companion of diflipation and extravagance, own pol- 
foned the ſprings of public virtue among us: and 
ſhould any events ever ariſe that ſhould 10 the 
ſame oppoſition neceſſary that took place in the times 
of King Charles the Firſt, and James the Second, I 
am afraid all that is valuable to. us would be loſt,— 
The terror of the funding army, the danger of the pub: 
lic funds, and the all-corrupting influence of the treaſury 
would denden all Zealy 4 produce general acquirfe ence 


and Jew b 
21 414. 
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A LAMENTATION FOR THE OPPRESSED. 
| From the Deſerted Village. | 
QVEET ſmiling Village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 


Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 


Amidft thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all the green; 
One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ftints thy ſmiling plain: 
No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 
But choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way. 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt,  _ - 
The hollow ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; | 
Amidſt thy deſart walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries, 
Sunk are thy bowers, in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
And the long graſs o'ertops the mould' ring wall ; 
And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. c 

Ill fares the land, to haſtening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, = men decay; 
Princes and lords may flouriſh or may fade; | 
A breath can make them, as a breath, has made ; 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deftroy'd, can never be ſupplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its an, 
For him light labour ſpread her -wholeſome tore, 
juſt gave what life required, but gave po more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health ; 
And his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. _ 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain; 
Along the lawn, where ſcattered hamlets roſe, 
Unweildy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repoſe 3. 
And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Theſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thoſe calm deſires that ak'd but little room, 
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The tolling pleaſure ſickens into pain; 


The rich man's joys encreaſe, the poor's decay, 


And ſhouting; folly hails them from her ſhore ; 
Hoards even beyond'the miſer's wiſh abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 


Space for his lake; his parks extended bounds ;. 


Ihe robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken ſloth, 


Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 


Thoſe healthtul ſport that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 


Theſe far departing ſeek a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more, 
Yes! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe ſimple bleſſings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
Spontaneous Joys, where nature has its play, 
"The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt-born ſway ; 
Lightly they trolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmoleſted, unconfin'd. 1 
But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere trifles half their wiſh obtain, 


And, even while mw Mrs rom arts decoy, 
The heart diſt ruſting aſks, if this be joy ? > 
Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen, who ſurvey 


Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and an Happy land. 
Proud ſwells the tide, with loads of freighted ore, 


Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That le our uſeful products ſtill the ſame, | 
Not ſo tne loſs. The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupplied; _ 


Space for his horſes, equipage, and hounds ; 


Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth; 


Around the world each needful product flies, 


His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, _ 
Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 


For all the laxuries the world ſupplies, _ 
While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure, all. 
In barten ſplendor feebly waits the fall. 


p DE 


* 
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As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
cure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 
lights every borrowed charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
or ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes; © | 
zut when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are frail, | 
hen time advances and when lovers fail, 
he then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 
n all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 
hus fares the land by luxury betrayed, 
n nature's ſimpleſt charmes at firſt arrayed, ped 
ut verging to decline, its ſplendors rife, p 6 
ts viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurprize ; _ | 
While ſcourg'd by r ea the {miling land, 
he mournful peaſant leads his humble band; 
\nd while he ſinks without one arm to fave, 
he country blooms—a garden, and a grave, 
Where then, ah where, ſhall poverty reſide, 
o ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride. 
F to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, _ 
e drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade. 
hoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of whealth divide, 
ind eren the bare-worn common is denied. * 
If to the city ſped—What waits him there? 5 
0 ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare; _ 
o ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 
o pamp er luxury and thin mankind; = 
0 ſee thoſe joys the ſons of pleaſure know, 
xtorted from his fellow-creatures' woe. 
lere where the courtier glitters in brocade, 
here the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade 
ere, while the proud their long-dawn pomps diſplay, 
bere the black gibbet glooms beſide the wax. 
he dome where pleaſure holds her midnight reign, 
ere richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train; | 
umultuous grandeur crowds the blazing ſquare, 
he rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
ure ſcenes like theſe no troubles e'er annoy ? 
ure theſe denote one univerſal joy? 5 
ire theſe thy ſerious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 
here the poor houſeleſs ſhivering female lies, R 5 
. : 85 9 
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She once perhaps in village Realty bleſt, 

Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 

Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, _ 
Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn 
Now loſt to all; her friends, her virtue fled ; 
Near ker betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, 
And pinch'd with cold, and ſhrinking from the ſhower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 
When idly firſt ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown, 


ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF KINGS, 


From Tas CANDID PHILOSOPHER, 
ONCE thought that in point of morals the ac- 
4 tions of all men, however diſtinguiſhed in rank, 
ſtood on the ſame 8 and were entitled to the 

fame praiſe or cenſure, I thought that the morality 
of a monarch and of a private man, as preſcribed 
by the ſame divine authority, were exactly the ſame, 
But I find the world thinks otherwiſe. The world 
thinks, that what is fit and juſt in a ſubject is not ſo 
in a king; that a king is not bound by thoſe narrow 
rules that were only intended to'bind the vulgar 
kerd; and that a king may commit actions which 
though highly criminal in a ſubject, are not ſo in 
him. Owing to theſe opinions, a political and ptac- 
tical ſyſtem has been drawn by acute ſtateſmen, and 
metaphyſical lawyers ; in which, among other equally 
judicious principles, they lay it down as a rule, that 
though in the caſe of a ſubje& the maſter” is anſwer- 
able for the ill conduct of his ſervants, yet in the 
caſe of a ſovereign, he is not reſponfible for the errors 
and miſconduct of his minifters ; So far from it, 2% 
are accountable for his miſconduRt-and-errors, if oy 
| | 5 e „„ 
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e could commit, for they ſay he cannot. They 

r he is not a FREE AGENT, but a mere machine. 

ind as ſuch can do no wrong therefore can do no right! 

he reaſon of this they tell us is, that the king is always 
uppoſed to be adviſed by his miniſters; and, there- 

er, to imagine he was capable of doing injuſtice, or 
1; as to be made reſponſible for his actions, would be 
o deſtroy his independence. This is paying the king 
ut a very /corbatic compliment. To repreſent him as 
| nachiney and the mouth-piece of his miniſters, is treat- 
ng him as an idiot, or a puppet moved by wires. And 

vith reſpect to the independetcy they want to aſcribe to 

he king, J inſiſt on it they rob him of it entirely, ac- 
ording to their ſyſtem ; and render him the moſt ab- 

ect, pitiful dependent creature imaginable, dependent 

pn the nod, the wink, the command of his e 

hey make him a very child in leading ftrings, unfit 
o walk himſelf, but to be led blind- fold wherever his 
utors ſhall be pleaſed to drag him. Whether this is 


nk, he caſe in reality with any king now living, Ipre- 
the ume not to ſay; but it has been the caſe of multitudes, -. 
ity hom HISTORY has damned to everlaſting infamy in 
bed er fair and impartial page, If in a point of this delicate 


ature I may dare to hazard an opinion, I would ſay, 
hat I think a king (I mean of Utopia not of England) 
bupht to be perſonally reſponſible for his miſconduct, 


ow W's much as a private man is for his: that a king ought 
gar Wo be reſponſible for his miſconduct in chooſing igno- 
ich Want or wicked miniſters ; That though a king takes the 

) in vice of others, yet, as advice does not bind his 
tac- ronduct, he is as much accountable for it as the pri- 
and Nate malefactor would be in taking and purſuing the 
ay il advice of his comrades to rob or murder. 
that Os: : 


FE: FROM 
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FROM THE SAME. 


ROMAN PATRIOTISM FOUNDED ON INJUSTICy, 
AND THE RUIN OF MANKIND, 


, | HE patriotiſm of ancient Rome has been much 


extolled by modern writers, but I think unjuſtly, 


Her patriotiſm was founded on the moſt flagrant in. 


Juſtice and iniquity, and therefore deſerved not ſo 
much to be called patriotiſm, as a deſire to render 


Rome the miſtreſs of the univerſe. | 


For this purpoſe ſhe ſcrupled not committing al 
manner of tyrannous and wieked acts againſt the li. 


| berties of mankind, Her feveriſh fondneſs for uni. 


verſal empire laid deſolate all the known world. The 
poſſeſſions, the habitations, the paintings, the ſculp. 
tures, all the riches of the Romans, were the ſpoils 


of plundered nations. "Thus they erected to them. 


ſelves an empire as unwieldy as it was unjuſt, on the 
ruins of their fellew creatures. What then are all 


their beautiful lectures and pompous declamations on 
the love of their country? What their laboured ora- 


tions in praiſe of LIBERTY Indiſputable proos 
indeed of their eloquence ; but not of their humanity, 
If the language of benevolence were to conſtitute the 


character, we muſt allow it is due to theſe Romans; 


but if actions are to aſertain the right, and to be con- 
ſide red as the criterion of juſtice, we ſhall find it a dif- 


ficult matter to make good their claim, though we 
_ were maſters of eloquence equal to their own. 


* * — 


A DESCRIPTION OF ENGLAND. 
From the LETTERS OF A PERSIAN IN ENGLAND, TO 
BIS FRIEND AT ISPAHAN. $2 


TT HOU aſkeft if the Engliſh are as free as hereto- 
1 fore? the courtiers aflure me confidently 
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wer are; but the men who have leaſt relation to the 


Court, are daily alarwing themſelves and others with 
02, WY apprehenſion of danger to their liberty. I have been 
told that the Parliament is the curb to the king's au- 


thority; and yet I am well informed, that the only 


I way to alvancement in the court is to gain a ſeat in 
1 parliament. | 


The Houſe of Commons is the repreſentative of the 
f nation, nevertheleſs there are many great zowns which 
er End 2 deputies thither, and many hamlets, almoſt un- 
Al inhabited, that have a right of ſending zo. Several 
7 members have never ſeen their electors, and ſeveral 
are elected by the Parliament, who were rejected by 
Nha the people. All the electors {wear not to ſell their 
voices, yet many of the candidates are undone by the 
expence of bay ing them. This whole affair is involved 
in deep miſtery, and inexplicable difficulties, 


merly: Some whom I have conſulted upon that head 
fay, it is now in its meridian ;- and there is really an 
appearance of its being ſo; for luxury is prodigion/ly 


ſopported without an inexhauſtible trade: But ers 
pretend, that hie very luxury is a proof of its decline; 
and they add, that the frauds and willanies in all the 


little time, EE 

Thou wouldſt know if property be ſo ſafely guarded 
% is generally believed: It is certain that the whole 
power of a King of England cannot force an acre of 
land from the weakeſt of his ſubjects; but a knawi/s 
9!torucy will take away his whole eſtate by thoſe very 
larvs which were deſigned for its ſecurity : The judges 
T0 ate uncorrupt, ee are free, and notwithſtanding 
al theſe advantages it is uſually better for a man to 
loſe his right than to ſue for it. 5 


x 


Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flouriſhing as for- 
encreaſed, and it is hard to imagine how it can be 


trading companies, are ſo many inward poiſons, which 
if not ſpeedily expelled, . will deſtroy it entirely in a 


, Theſe, Mirza, are the contradictious that perplex 
at | : 8 : 1 | 
ne. My judgment is bewildered in uncertainty 5 

„ I doubt 


| 
3 Lp 
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1 doubt my own obſervations and diſtruſt the ch. oft 
tions of others: more time and better information app 
may perhaps clear them up to me ; till then modeſty Wi eſt 


forbids me to impoſe my conjeRures upon thee, after I gre 
the manner of Chriſtian zrawellers, whoſe promy, 4 
deciſions are the effect rather of folly than penetn. WM tik 
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A LESSON FOR GENTLEMEN VOLUN. be, 

FE: - = kb 

Wks | 1 | | tha 

From the LETTERS OF A PERSIAN IN ENGLAND To ſol 

: His FRIEND AT ISPAHAN, . 

XS I was walking in the fields, near this city, = 
\ 4 the other morning, a diſbanded foldier; ſome. 1 
* what in years, implored my charity, and to excite 1 
my compaſſion, bared his boſom, on which were the W 

ſcars of many wounds, all - received in the ſervice ; : 


of his country. I gladly relieved his wants, and 
being deſi rous to inform myſelf of every thing, fell 
into diſcourſe with him on the wars in which he had 
ſerved. He told me he had been preſent at the 
taking of ten or twelve ſtrong towns, and had a ſhare 
in the danger and glory of almoſt as many victories. 
How then, ſaid I, comes it to paſs that you are laid 
aſide? Thy ftrength is indeed in its decline, but not 
yet waſted ; and 1 ſhould think that experience would 
well ſupply the loſs of youth. Alas! Sir, anſwered 
he, I have a good heart, and tolerable limbs, but I 
want three inches more of ſtature : I am brave and 
able enough, thank God, but not quite handſome 
enough to be a foldter. 
How then didſt thou ſerve ſo long, returned I, in 
Flanders? Sir, ſaid he, there were ſome thouſands 
ſuch ill-looking fellows, who did very well in the ” 
88 1 . 
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of battle, but would make no figure at a review. —It 
appears to me very ſtrange, replied I, that thou ſhould- 
eſt be poor after fighting fo many years with ſuch 
great ſucceſs, The plunder of a ſingle town in the 


ef is enough to enrich every ſoldier that helped to 


tike it. Plunder! Sir, faid he; we have no ſuch. 
term in the modern art of war. We fight for ſixpence 
a day. —But when you have gained a battle do you 
get nothing by it ?— Ves, ſaid he, we have the ad- 


vantage to go on and beſiege a town, —Ay, then, my 


honeſt lad, comes your harveſt.— Then, Sir, replied 
he, it defends itſelf till we are half of us deſt royed: 
and when- it can hold out no longer, it capitulates; 
that 1s, every burgher ſaves his houſe, and every 
ſoldier carries off his baggage. What becomes of the 
conquering army ?—Why the conquering army has 

the pleaſure to beſiege another town, which capitulates 
alſo; and at the end of the campaign it goes into 
quarters, —But when you enter an enemy's country 
don't you raiſe contributions? The generals do, an- 
ſwered he, but military diſcipline allows no part of 
it to the common ſoldiers ; they have juſt ſixpence a 
day as they had before. 4 N 
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A LESSON FOR ALL MEN, 
From Locke ON GOVERNMENT. 


XJ HETHER we conſider natural reaſon, -which 
tells us, that men, being once born, have a 
tight to their preſervation, and conſequently to meat 
and drink, and ſuch other things as nature affords for 
their ſubſiſtence ; Or, revelation, which gives us an 
account of thoſe grants God made of the world to 
Adam, and to Noah, . and his ſons ; it is very clears 
that God, (as King David ſays, P/al. 115, 16.) Bas 
SIVEN THE EARTH TO THE CHILDREN OF MEN. 
GIVEN IT TO MANKIND IN COMMON, | 


. FROM 
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FROM SPENCE's RIGHTS OF MAN, 


| A Sox, to be ſung at the Commencement of the Mil,,. 
nium, when there ſhall be neither Lords nor Landlird, 
but God and Man will be all in all, 


FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1782, 


Tune, « Ged ſave the King.“ | 


| HAM! how the trempet's ſound * 
Proclaims the land around ,'_ 
W. The Jubilee! 5 
Tells all the poor oppreſs' d, 
No more they ſhall be ceſs'd, 
Nor landlords more moleſt 
_____ Their property... 
„ 2. 
Rents t' ourſelves now we pay, 
en, no quarter day, _ 
Lp raught with diſtreſs. 
Welcome that day draws near, 
For then our rents we ſhare , 
Earth's rightful lords we are 
___ Ordain'd for this. 5 
ä 0 „ EN LYN O” 3. How 


— 


„ See Levideus, Chap, 9ũ9 . 
+ Though the inhabitants in every diſtrict or pa- 


— 


riſh in the world have an undoubted right to divide 


the wnolx of the rents equally among them, and ſuf- 
fer the ſtate and all public affairs to be ſupported by 
taxes as uſual; yet from the numerous evils and re- 
| Araints attending revenue laws, and the number of 
collectors, informers, &c. appendant on the ſame, it 
is ſuppoſed, they would 8 prefer, That e 

* | 0 Pr abs whole 


— 


U 


And all the w 


TCeas'd now the FeLLEeR's noiſe, 


Hell from beneath doth riſe, 
To meet thy lofty eyes, 


Sets all at Liberty 


 Beholdeeach man return 
To his poſſeſſien 
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„ 5 
How hath the oppreſſor eeas d, | 
ord releas'd 1 
From miſery! ! 
The fir-trees all rejoice, 
And cedars lift their voice, 
Long rais'd by thee. 


e 4. 
The ſceptre now is broke, 


Which with continual ſtrocke _ =” ' 


The nations fmote ! 


F rom the moſt pompous ſize, - 
How brought to nought ! 
Since then this Jubilee 


Let us be glad. 


No more like doves to mourn 
By landlords fad! 


— ——___ KO. 


whole amount of the rents are collected in a pariſh 
from every perſon, according to the full value of the 
premiſes which they occupy, ſo much per pound, ac- 
cording to act of parliament, ſhould be ſet apart for 
ſupport of the ſtate inſtead of all taxes; that another 
ſum ſhould next be deducted for ſupport of the pariſh 
eſtabliſhment, inſtead of tolls, tythes, rates, ceſſes, 
Kc. and that after theſe important matters were pro- 
vided for, the remainder of the money ſhould be 
equally divided among all the ſettled inhabitants, 
vhether poor or ric. N l 
1 Ifaiah, Chap. 14. 


AI. 
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ALL MONARCHIES NATURALLY TEN 
| 10 DESrONS. 


5 | * 55 
From CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS... 


FT "HOUGH Monarchies may differ a good deal, 

1 Kings differ very little. "Thoſe who are abſo. 
lute defire to continue ſo, and thoſe who are not, 
endeavour to become fo ; hence, the {ſame - maximz 
and manners almoſt in all courts : Voluptuouſneſ 
and profuſion are encouraged, the one to ſink the 
people into indolence, the other into poverty, con- 
ſequently into deſpandency.. ©: + 
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A MODEST PLEA FOR AN*EQUAL COMMONWEALTH 
AGAINST MONARCHY, 1 


Publiſhed in the I. ear 16 59. 
PHOUGH I was never poſſeſt with'an evil ſpirit 


of oppoſition, or genius of contradicting and 
ſnarling at what is preſent; but rather ſtudied at 
leaſt a paſſive, if not an active compliance with the 
preſent power; as knowing there was never any 
power, whoſe commiſſion was not paſſed, if not un- 
der the broad ſcal of Heaven's approbation, yet at lealt 
by the privy-/eal of God's permiſſive. providence; 
which I have always taken. as a ſufficient warrant for 
| paying the tribute of paſſive obedience, whereſoeyet, 
[ received the benefit of reciprocal protection: Yet 
J cannot but acknowledge ſome governments more 
Pure, refined, and leſs prone to corruption, that 
others; and certainly, thoſe wherein the ſupreme 
magiſtrate (whether one or more) hath an =_y 
1 2 85 Qin 
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Jitin& from that of the people, muſt be moſt apt to 
degenerate, and have greateſt propenſity to tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Now whether monarchy, that winds 
up all the ſtrings in the »/irument of government to the 
intereſt of a Angle perſon ; that tunes laws, religion, 
and all things, to an harmony and compliance with 


he monarch's ſingle will, may not juſtly be ſuſpected 


of this ſtrain, I leave at the bar of any conſiderate 

man's judgment to be decided. 1 75 by 
Certainly, whatever gloſs or varniſh the courtſhip 

pr flatteries of princes or their paraſites may iet upon 


It, ſuch a government is diametrically oppoſite to, and 


nconfiftent with, the true liberty and happineſs of 
any people. „% Ol aged a Ob 
remember to have read a pretty ſtrange paſſage 
ff one of the French kings, that he was the moſt 
religious prince, and greateſt tyrant that ever wore 


he crown of France, I was (I confeſs) ſome time 


artled at the ſtrangeneſs of the character; but our 
ite experience of one, might wear the ſame livery, 


makes me able not only to digeſt the wonder, but 
lo to gire credence to this general aphoriſm, that 


whatever may be the qualifications of any prince in 
teference to the perſonal endowments of his mind, 
the title of good was never juſtly attributed to any 


ing, in reference to his office, except comparatively : 
ind therefore, in my apprehenſion, elective king- 


loms have fmall advantage of Hereditary, by reaſon 


he unhappineſs of ſuch governments ſeems not ſo 


nuch to ſpring from the nature of the perſon admi- 
iftering, as of the office and dignity, which ever 
ys an iron yoke of ſlavery and oppreflion on the 
peoples necks: So that, confidering the vaſt expence 
if blood and treaſure with which the competition of 


e office ſand dignity is ufually managed by the 


ſarlet candidates of crowns and ſceptres, an here- 
tary monarchy may ſeem eligible, as the lefler evil; 
ſpecially, if by ſome fundamental conſtitution, like 
tae Saligue law of France, the abſurd (though not 

e unuſual) 
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and eccleſiaſtie pom apron firings, and to put thi 


Queen Elizabeth is uſually alkedg'd ;- but whethg 


we grant. this aſſertion to have the countenance 


vantage to monarchy, by warding off the blow uſualy 


be defired, by. afferting oligarchy, which by the ge 
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_ fengle perſon that ſhould be only the name, withoul 
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unuſual) pretenſions of women and children might 
cut off: For: to hang the keys of the power cj 


{ceptre into a hand fitter to were a diſtaff, is to inyx 
the order both of God and nature, and to ſet a natin 
with its heels upwards.. And yet I know: it i; th 
opinion of ſome, that women and children are fitte 
to make princes, as being of a more paſſive ſhirt 
and therefore likelieſt to-fleer. by the advice of wi 
council: by reaſon they repoſe leſs ſtreſs and c- 
fidence in their own prudence: than men; in autht 
rity of which, the happy and 'proſp-rous reign d 


without wrong to the more than maſculine vigonr d 
her ſpirit, and matchleſs quickneſs of parts, where 
ſhe was, to a wonder, qualified for goyernment, aug 
reported rather to out- ſtrip than come fhort of th 
more noble ſex, I leave others to judge. But ſhoult 


reaſon, and that experience had-alſo ſet to it its fel 
of confirmation; it is ſo far from being of any al 


iven by ſuch as ſkirmiſh, againtt it, with their res 
| wh ſharpened with theſe inconveniences). that i 
gives the deepeſt wound to its reputation that coul 


neral conſent: of all times and ages, hath been er 
3 as one of the worſt of ty rannies, to be ti 
eſt of monarchies. e 
I have met with ſome, that plead much for th 


the thing; the office, without the power; the ſhi 
dow or image, without the ſubſtance:; as if it wen 
impoſſible for- men, that are the maſters and proprie 
tors of reaſon, to be knit together into civil ſociet 
and peace for their own common intereſt and fatet 
without erefting either ſome gaudy thing to humoul 
them, or ſome ſcare-crow to fright them into obed 
ence; Nor do I know whoſe convenience * 1 
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ein conſulted, except the lawyers, who (if like 
ck-horſes trained. up in one road) not able to 
ange their accuſtomed pace or ſtile, it be prudence 
the nation to hazard a relapſe into tyranny, and 
ain expoſe their lives and liberties to the will and 
of an arbitrary power, to ſet up a Johr of Ole, 
ill of Stile, with infinite expence of blood and 
aſure, by reimpoſing the yoke ſo lately caſt off, 
it this pack, &c. may not alter the ſtile and form 
their writs, &c. I ſay wherefore the nation ſhould 
ſo over-indulgent to a corrupt intereſt of men, 
her than to regulate and reform the forms of law, 
bb through the ſubtility of this generation, are be- 
me rather ſnares than fences of our eſtates and- 
erties, falls not within the precincts of my ap- 
henſion. i SY, IF 
Should we now unbowel and trace to its original 
name, for which there have of late appeared fo 
+ (WF) advocates, I preſume it would be found of as 
complexion as the word Tyrant was accounted 
ong the Greeks; the Engliſh word King, beiag 
t the abbreviate of cunning, the uſual epitbet (as 
men know) of knaves; and to ſpeak truth, expe- 
at WW hath made good, though never fo great a {aint 
ob fate upon the throne, the devil and a biſhop 
e ever ſtept into the office: For, I am not of that 
ren opinion, that 4irgs are not capable in their pri- 
e capacities, of like virtues and qualifications with 
er men; but that, notwithſtanding their accom- 
ſaments, how excellent, how bright, how orient 
thou er are their perſonal virtues, they ſtand on ſlip- 
places, and their dignities, theirantereſts, their 
wen tes, their flatterers, are ſnares too great for them 
retain their integrity, and therefore that the ta- 
ien 2! ſovereign power is too great, too precious to 
ale ntruſted or depoſited, in one man's hand, though | 
mou ange, leſt ſo. great a tempration ſhould endanger 
beck fall, and make him apoſtate to a devil. hs 
1d That kings are God's ſcourges, and given in wrath, 
1 8 . we 
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we have the teſtimony of ſcripture, Nimrod was 3 
great hunter, a mighty man, a great oppreſſor, and the 
firſt king or prince we read of; the firit that invaded 
the. liberty of the world, that uſurped firſt authority, 
and preſumed to exerciſe dominion over his brethren; 
the firſt that put a period to that golden age, wherein 
no other than paternal government was known ; but 
though thus nigh the morning of time, God ſent hi 
ſcourge Nimrod as a juſt plague amongſt the other 
nations of the earth; yet the ple of God, the 
ſeed of Abraham, the children of 7/rael, were a long 
while after free, a free ſtate, and enjoyed their native 
liberties till the time of Samuel); when they rebelled, 
and deſired a king like the other nations, that they 
might be like the heathen whom God had caſt out 
* them; which God conſtrued no other than 
apoſtacy, and rejecting of him, than rebellion and 
high treaſon againſt his own divine majeſty; and 
ſaid, They have rejected mes And then tells then 
what would be the iſſue, fruit, and product thereof, 
They ſhould give away their hberty, and be ſub 


jected to an arbitrary power, and become the ſla e, 
and vaſſals of their king, who ſhould take their ſon tray 
and their daughters to make them his ſervants, andﬀſtlic 
fend them forth to fight his battles ; that is, to be tefal 
inſtruments of his pride and luxury, and the cham in, 
pions of his malice and ambition. 8 90 
And then he ſhould deſtroy their property, and 
take away their houſes, and their vineyards, and give * 
them to his ſervants, Thus the ſpirit of God gialliff © 
the ſame deſcription of a King as of what we call! . 
Tyrant, a Nero, a Monſter, as it they were all one, aud 
it were eſſential to the nature of the office or dignit Cl 
to be a beaft of prey, a leviathan, an oppreſſor and denn 
vourer of the people; which character hath been tog bat 
caſy to be read in the lives of moſt of the beſt kingyMa1d 


whoſe names are not taken off the file of memory. Wei: 

Now as for thoſe that would have a mock» Mean 

counterfeit, a limited king, a king and'no king, Me 
emp. 

ud 
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\ mpty title, a bare name, vox & preterea nihil, or 
know not what: they propoſe a remedy worſe 
hen the diſeaſe; for to divide the ſovereignty, is 
o lay a ſcene of blood, to ſow the ſeed of a perpe- 
nal civil war, and intail ruin on ourſelves and 
ofterity : What is diuided cannot ſtand; there 


les, which will cauſe intrenchings on each others 
uthority, until the one have ſupplanted and over. 
urned the other, this is to inſtitute a civil war, 


narchy and confuſion, inſtead of a well ordered 
ebMommonwealth or politie. N 
bey Having thus unmaſked the true nature of mo- 
outWarchy, which is no other than the mere gentle 
bal civil expreſſion of tyranny, I ſhall endeavour 
ad, obviate ſome of the moſt plauſible and firenu- 
” dus arguments, by whole ſtrength and ſubtilty it 


endeavoured to be obtruded, and our aſſents 
onciliated to the reception thereof. 

One of the grand arguments whereby the be- 
ayers of our liberty endeavour to decoy us into 
he iron yoke, we have fo lately ſhaked off, is 
aken from our long uſe and cuſtom to draw there- 
in, which hath rendered ſlavery a ſecond nature 
o us, and therefore endeavour to ſcare us from our 
Iberty as a novel and dangerous thing; as if ſer- 


lure the former cannot reflect with the oreater 


bile an alloy, of ſo ſpaniel-hke couchant, flaviſh 
and degenerate a ſpirit, than the other doth devi- 
ae from truth; but the worthy advocates of this 
cauſe, meaſure truth by the wicked ſtandard of 
By their baſe and corrupt deſigns, as they take alli— 


No. V. F brave 


ill ſpring up perpetual jealouſies, fears and animo- 


vitide were more natural to a nation than freedom, 
or any cuſtom could utterly expange nature: I am 


dilgrace, or more derogate from the honour of our 
nation, that we ſhonld be of fo coarſe a metal, fo 


tude of all other mens ſpirits, though never ſo 


either willing, or have leiſure to beſtow, ſhould | 
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appear to any that have taken notice of that pa. 


nation truckled under the government of a wo. 


to, had not his jealous miſtreſs prevented ; if, then, 


A 
— - 


| ſeems to beg, that our necks are uſed to the yoke, 


be free, and value liberty? Shall we never emanci. 


and {lavery on them allo, to all generations? For 
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brave and elevated by the Jacob's ſtaff of they 
own pititul crouching, fawning humour. 

It would waſte more ink and paper than I an 


ſhew how much the ſtate of our nation is altered, 
and into how great an unſuitableneſs we are g 
late travelled unto that government, this aro 
ment would plead precription for. 
But of what weight or truth it is of, will eaſt 


ſage of our modern hiſtory of the laſt century, 
which concerns the gallant hero Sir Philip Sid. 
ney ; who though born in that moſt unlucky junc. 
ture of time for producing brave ſpirits, when the 


man, was yet thought worthy of the Poliſh crown, 
and had an overture in order to his election there. 


one born under the influences of a female govern 
ment, and not of the higheſt rank of nobility, was 
thought fit to ſway a ſcepter, of how great blal. 
phemy againſt the honour of our nation, may ihey 
be thought guilty, who ſay, the free-born people 
of England, after they have broke the more an. 
cient Norman yoke, and the more modern of a 
latter, &c. are not fit to enjoy that liberty, that 
hath been the price of ſo much blood and tres. 
{ure : But ſhouid we concede all the argument 


and we are become familiar to ſervitude ; ſhall we 
therefore willingly ſuffer our ears to be bored to 
the poſts of our new maſters, and become ſlaves 
for ever ? Shall we court our bonds, aud glory in 
that which is our {ſhame ? Shall we never learn to 


pate ourſelves and poſterity, but intail thraldom 


10 
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o long as we draw in this yoke, our condition is 
the ſame with flaves; whatſoever is born unto us 
s a vaſſal of our Lords; the fruit of our loins 
muſt drink of the ſame cup with us, draw in the 
ſame yoke, groan under the ſame tyranny and op- 
preſſion we bequeath nnto them; nay, who knows 
ut their bondage may encreale, like that of Iſrael's 
inder the fon of Solomon, whole little finger was 
heavier than his father's loins ; for tyrannies uſual-, 
Jy exaſperate and wax worle with continuance : 
ſhall we now bequeath our children liberty or 
bonds, freedom or oppreſſion ? If we, who have 
had our necks worn with the yoke, and our backs 
bowed down with heavy burdens, are of a couchant 
laviſh ſpirit, perhaps our poſterity, if born in a 
freer air, and under the influences of a more benign 
government, may prove of more generous and no- 
ble ſpirits, worthy of, and knowing how to prize 
their liberty. But without donbt, thoſe brave and 
gallant ſouls, by the conduct of whoſe valour and 
prudence we have broken the iron yoke of arbi- 
trary and exorbitant power; and by the good pro- 
vidence of God, redeemed the captivity of our na- 
tion, from the unrighteous bonds of its wicked op- 
prefſors, are worthy of, and know how to prize 
and improve what hath been purchaſed with fo 
much ſweat and oil, and will not in the end ſell 
their birth-right for a meſs of pottage, but leave an 
offspring, heirs of their own valour and gallantry, 
that will, with the utmoſt peril of their lives and 
fortunes, defend and preſerve what the labours of 
their anceſtors hath purchaſed, with ſore travel 
both of mind and body, and fo tranſmit it intire to 
their poſterity, through many generations, till the 
conſummation of all things, and that time ſhall be 
no more. . %%% on Nu. 
But for a farther and more ſatis factory anſwer, 
8 £ „ to 
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| hath ever ſince been poſting to its period, 
revenues, quite altered the balance of lands that 


that ſervice unawares, that pulled up the ſtake d 
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to ſilence this argument, we may conſider how Hand 
{cene is changed, and balance of lands altereWhis 
ſince theſe laſt centuries; and by reaſon there T 


with how great difficulty monarchy hath mad, 
good its ground ſince Henry the eighth's days, i 
which it firit began moſt viſibly to decline, an 


For that wilful prince, by alienating the church 
was the baſis of his government, and thereby di 


monarchy: for the church (which with all its pre. 
ferments, was at the king's devotion and ſole dil. 
poſe) did at that time poſſeſs a third part of the 
lands and wealth of the whole nation: which be. 
ing afterwards fold, and coming into the hands o 
private men, ſet up many thouſands of familie ef 
that had no dependence on the crown. Since pre 
which time, the number of freeholders being much lut 


_ encrealed, the nation hath had a natural and ſtrong 


vergency towards a commonwealth ; which hath th 
been much diſcovered in the ſpirit and complexion eu 
of our parliaments, of which the houſe of com. ex 
mons (heretofore an inconſiderable truckling kind vi 
of court, that was only ſummoned for the Prince fo 


to milk their purſes, and let the people blood ini cl 


the ſilver vein) grew now more peremptory, andi al 
began to give check to their princes exorbitances; ¶ ju 
inſomuch, that Queen Elizabeth was put to her 

courtſhip to retain them in allegiance; as after. N v 


wards King James, to a thouſand ſhifts and jug-· 0 


gles: who, notwithſtanding all his King-craltM i 
and cunning, in which he ſo much, gloried, and 0 
boaſted himſelf ſo great a maſter, was ſcarce able, 


with much juggling and diſſimulation, to divert the 


ſtorm from talling on his own head, whichafterward Wl 1 
Tained ſo much blood and vengeance on his on 
n ER _ 
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Ind poſterity, to the utter ruin and confuſion of 


his family. 


maxim of truth, placed beyond all hazard of con- 
tradiction, that no government can be fixed in this 
nation, but according to the balance of land. That 


not over balance the greater part of the people, 
muſt neceſſarily be tenant at will for the crown he 
wears: for they that are the proprietors of the 
land and wealth of any nation, will with eaſe be 
able, by that magnetiſm, to draw the greateſt num- 
ber of abettors to their fide, and ſo to gild over 
their pretenſions, as to render them current with 
the people, and ſo in the end, give law to- the reſt 
of their brethren: Therefore, where there is one 
proprietor or landlord, as in Turkey, there is abſo- 
lute monarchy; where a few, ariſtocracy, &c. 

Now, ſince the crown lands, and church lands of 
this nation are ſold, what other prop or pillar of ſe- 


except that of a mercenary army, lies not within 
view of my apprehenſions ; and then how whole- 


ſome or ſafe advice the re-eſtabliſhing of monar- 


chy is to this nation, I leave all men (that have not 


altogether abjured their reaſon and conſcience) to. 


judge and determine. . 
As for thoſe poetical, if not prophane flouriſhes, 


wherewith orators and poets, the conſtant paraſites 
of princes, uſe to gild over monarchy, pretending 
it the moſt natural and rational of all other forms 
of government, and that whoſe pattern was firſt. 
own in the mount, or rather let down from hea- 


ven, paralelling it with God's regimen of the uni- 


verſe, which is alledged as its prototype or firſt ex- 


mplar ; and therefore to have ſomething more of 
FE. 3 a dime 


To conclude therefore this particular, it being a 


prince that is not able, neither by his own nor the 
public revenue, in ſome meaſure to counterpoiſe, if 


eurity is left for the throne of a prince to reſt upon, 


- 
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a divine right and character impreſſed upon it than 
any other, &c. TE IND | 
Theſe, I ſay, are ſuch trite, bald, and flight rea. 
ſonings, that they do not merit ſo much reſpett as 
to receive an anſwer; for may we not as well by 
this looſe and alluſive way of arguing, borrow a 
pattern from heaven for the triumvirate, that Au- 
guſtus, Lepidus, and Marc. Antony ſometime im. Go 
poſed on Rome. Doth it not as well quadrate with for. 
| the ſacred Trinity, by the triple ſcepter of whoſe orig 
divine providence the empire of the world is admi. ing 
niſtered, as by their's ſometime that of the Romans? ¶ fro 
Will any one therefore be ſo bold as to ſay, that it {Wof 
was the moſt natural and rational government, and na 
founded by no leſs than a divine right, according per 
to its pattern and archetype in the . not- wa 
withſtanding the brand of the blackeſt and bloodi. e 
eſt tyranny Rome ever ſaw hath been ſet thereon, 
by the univerſal conſent of all hiſtorians. 

Or may we not, conſidering the pride, ambition, 
rapine, extortion, injury and oppreſſion, that uſu- 
ally crowd into the courts of the beſt princes, with 

as much or more reaſon parallel abſolute monar- 
chy, with that of the prince of darkneſs, in which 
there is no Trinity, as in the other; and therefore 
more exactly quadrate to the abſoluteneſs our 
roud monarchs ſo much endeavour to obtain? 
I confeſs, could we have a prince to whom ma- 
jedſty might be attributed, without prophane hyper- 
boles, that was a true vicar or lieutenant of God, 
that was not ſubje& to the paſſions and infirmities, 
much leſs the vices and monſtroſities of human 
nature, that could neither be impoſed on by deceit, 
nor abuſed by flattery, whom the paſſions neither 
of fear nor affection, could warp to the leaſt decli- i 
vity, from what is right and honeſt ; whoſe reaſon Il t 
could never be biaſſed by any private _ 2 | 
„ aſe 
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with a like conſtancy and ſteadineſs, as by the hand 
of Providence the helm of the univerſe 1s ſteered : 
I ſhould then become an advocate of monarchy, 


God upon it, to be the beſt and moſt abſolute 


form of government, and a true copy of its divine 
e original: but till ſecurity be given for ſuch a 
- Wrighteous adminiſtration, I deſire to be excuſed 
from being a pander to ambition, or the advocate 
t Nof tyranny, as having learnt, It zs not good for 
d aan to be alone, eſpecially on the high and lip. 
o Wpery places, where the ſtrongeſt heads are apt to 
- WH wax giddy; but, in the multitude of counſellors 
diere is ſafety : and methinks, the very dialect of 
1, Wl princes in the plural number (whatever of ſtate or 
majeſty may be pretended) is a witneſs of, and 
1, Wl doth clearly ſpeak the unnaturalneſs of ſuch exor- 
-bitant monopolies of power, and that though the 


act in a ſingle capacity, are willing to ſpeak like a 
20 Commonwealth, 7 oo nn ion „ 
h Moſt of the other arguments, of which the ad- 
e WM vocates of tyranny make uſe, are drawn from the 
r WW pretended advantages of that government, above 

and beyond others in reſpett of ſecrecy, celerity, 
- WH unanimity, and the like, which though conveni- 
r- WW encies, yet being far too light to counterpoiſe and 


0, balance the other in commodities, together with 


s, he great charge and exciſe they are rated at, re- 
n Wquire no other anſwer, nor ſhall I waſte more 
t, ume and ink upon them. „„ 
er Having thus paſſed the pikes of the ſharpeſt 
i- arguments, that are uſually raiſed in defence of 
n the odd thing called a ſingle perfon, I ſhall only 
'r: WW ipcak a word or two to that is. founded on the 


baſe reſpect, to decline the paths of juſtice and 


equity, but would manage the reins of his power 


and acknowledge it to have the impreſs of divi- 
nity, and bear the character and inſcription of 


ſingle 


on 
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ſingle command, that in times of war and emi 
nent danger, when the gates of Janus's temple 


are ſet open, is committed to one man, it being 
received maxim, that reaſon hath always concet gte 
ed an advantage to the abſolute juriſdiction of boo 
ſingle perſon in the field, preſcribing to that end ene 


but one general to an army, for fear of diviſiom mo 
upon contrary counſels and commands. car 

To which may be replied, notwithſtanding ge. of 
nerals are not taken upon truſt, as Aings in ſuc: no 
ceſſive monarchies, but upon the teſt of experi- tv. 
ence, and proved ſufficiency manifeſted in former ¶ che 
ſervices; yet if it ſeem expedient to the common. the 
wealth, there may be a rotation in that office ah 
well as others, as was anciently in the Roman m. lib. 
public, whole armies were led forth by their an-W vr 
nual ſucceſſive conſuls, and that with great ſueceſiſ ge! 
and victory. £5 e 
But the expedient our preſent parliament ha dhe 
found out by commiſſion, doth ſo fully anſwer in 
this objection, that I need ſay no more unto it; ¶ are 
for without doubt, it is the intereſt of a free. vo 
ſlate to have all the people ſo trained up in mili. N bo. 
tary diſcipline, and made familiar with arm, 
that he may not be thought arrived at the juſt Wat 
accompliſhments of a gentleman, that is not able fai 
to lead an army in the field, it being among the ſo 
Romans no abſurd apoflrophe to leave the pe. 
plough-tail, to head an army, or, vice ver/a, when ¶ lat 
their military employments were accompliſhed iſ 4! 
how much then may they be thought to fall fre 
ſhort of the accompliſhment of a gentleman, that I uo 
know not how to manage the conduct of a troop Wa! 
of horſe, as I fear, too many of our gentry, up · ¶ ue 
on a due ſcrutiny would be found; who, notwith- . 
ſtanding all their great pretences to be accounted A 
armigeri, or eſquires, are ſcarce ſtout enough to U 

diſcharg? 


* 
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diſcharge a piſtol, or were ever militant beyond 
the borders of their ladies carpets. © 

I ſhall now ſound a retreat to the further pro- 
grels of my pen on this theme, leſt I ſhould ſeem 
too much to triumph over a baftled and proſtrate 
enemy, it being my defire to uſe victory with like 
moderation, I defire to bear a foil, conqueſt or 
captivity : therefore, ſince by the good providence 
of God, together with the gallant conduct of the 
no leſs prudent than valiant aſſertors of our na- 
tive rights and liberties, we are re-inſlated in 
the poſſeſſion of our birth-rights, I ſhall attempt 
the diſcovery of thoſe rocks and ſhelves, on 
which in the late night of apoſtacy we ſplit our 


F liberties, and endangered the utter ruin and ſhips 


wreck of our lives and fortunes, in the dan- 
gerous ſea of an exorbitant and unlimited po- 
er; and thereby ſtrike ſome ſparks of light for 


che future better ſteering of the commonwealth, 


in whoſe bottom, as all our lives and felicities 
are adventured, we are all concerned. to endea- 
vour its being brought into a ſafe port and har- 

T.... neg” „ 
The work then of our preſent pilots, that ſit 
at the ſtern, and manage the conduct of our af- 
jars, is, to endeavour the commonwealth may be 
ſo equally balanced, as it may neither have pro- 
penſity to a ſecond relapſe into monarchy, as of 
late; or oligarchy, which is worſe; nor yet into 
anarchy, the worſt of all three: But to ſettle a 
Iree-ſtate upon ſuch juſt and righteous founda- 
tions as cannot be moved, that may be a ſtrong 
tampire of defence, not only to our civil liber- 
ties, as men, from the future encroachment of 
tyranny, or inundation of exorbitant power; but 
allo of ſecurity to our ſpiritual liberties, as Chriſ- 
tlans, from the invaſion of thoſe that deſire to 
| : dominecr 
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domineer and lord it over the conſciences of they 
brethren : both which ſeem ſo linked and twiſt 
to each other, that what conduces to the fecuriy| 
of one, hath no ſmall tendency to the eſtabliſhing 
of the other alſo, and do commonly fo inſepan. 
bly accompany each other, that whereſoever then 
is a free-flate, or equal commonwealth, liberty o 
_ conſcience is inviolably preſerved, together with 
convenient and inoffenſive latitude in * toleration 
of religions, as in Holland, Venice, 8c. 
Now, for the better ſecuring of theſe, we ar 
to take notice of what perſons or things are mol 
inconſiſtent with, and have greateſt enmity to, 
the intereſt of a free-ſtate or equal common 
wealth. _ 07 
For diſcovery of which, as I know it a crime 
of preſumption unpardonable, for one ſeated in 
the vale of a private condition, to pretend a 
fairer proſpect into the. intereſt of flate, than 
thoſe Providence hath placed in the watch-tow- 
ers, and on the pinnacles of power: yet by reaſon 
a by-ſtander may be allowed to diſcern ſomething 
of the game; and he that is out of play, to ſhes 
the ground to a bowler ;. and one that ſtands be. 
low may better know what props the foundation 
reſts upon, than he that is on the top of the 
tower: and it being the duty of every one to call 
in his mite to the vaſter treaſures of their knows 
ledge, to whom Providence hath committed the 
conduct ot our affairs, I am bold, being partly 
thereto encouraged by that great candour where- 
with I obſerve the like tribute of zealous and 
faithful heartC are already received, to tender 
What 1n my apprehenſion may have a tendency to 
a future ſettlement and ſecurity. I confeſs, were 
we at this tine bowed down under the govern— 
ment of a monarch, 1n whoſe court eyery on 


U, 


ler 
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lor of ſtate is to be taken on an implicit faith to 

joy by his prince's patent and favour, a mono- 

poly of reaſon as well as honour; and that his 

nderſtanding is no leſs elevated chan accordin 

o the proportion, his titles and fortunes ſwell 

bove the tide of other mens: I might juſtly 

e accounted abſurd to offer any thing of this 
ature, as knowing with what ſcorn and con- 


ered. 
But in a "Rp ſtate, where the greateſt ſenators 
re not aſhamed to balls with the meaneſt per- 


no of thoſe that make addreſſes of this na- 
ure: wherefore, to conclude this parentheſis, 
ind reſurne the thread of our diſcourſe, there are 


ons, whoſe intereſts run counter to, or indeed 
re not twiſted and wound up 1n the ſame bot- 
om with that of a free ſtate, or at leaſt in the 


ow. 

ion pinning out of a few years, might not be inter- 
ing Lore therewith ; and thoſe are the Lawyer, the 
* Divine, and Hereditary Nobility; as for the 


5 walier and Courtier, I queſtion not but a little 
ime would breathe out their antipathy, and warp 
bel eir affections to a perfect compliance, and cloſ- 


calls with an equal commonwealth, 

OW» | | 

the 

er) Man is 3 with an : impreſeriptible Claim 
oy to @ Portion 4 the Elements. 
* From Barlow” 8 eie to the pris ileged Orders. 
y to 


T is a truth, I believe, not to be called in queſ- 
tion, that every man is born with an impre- 
ctiptible claim to a portion ol the elements, 


which 


empt ſo raſh an adventure would be encoun- 


s, I am not afraid to put myſelf into the 


ot, as I preſume, paſt two or three ſorts of per- 


% 
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which portion is termed his Hirth right. Sociey 
may vary this right, as to its form, but never can 
deſtroy it in ſubſtance. She has no controul over 
the man till he is born; and the right being bot t. 
with him, and being neceſſary to his exiſtence Pot! 
ſhe can no more annihilate the one than f 
other, though ſhe has the power of new- mode ar 
ling both. But on coming into the world, hen 
finds that the ground which nature had promiſel 
him is taken up, and in the occupancy of others; 
ſociety has changed the form of his birth. right; 


the general ſtock of elements, from which, the in 
lives of men are to be ſupported, has undergone 
a new modification; and his portion among then 
reſt. He is told, that he cannot claim it in in 
"reſent form, as an independent inheritance; tha 
be mult draw on the ſtock of ſociety, inſtead of 
the ſtock of nature; that he is baniſhed from the 
mother and muſt cleave to the nurſe. In this un. U 
expected occurrence he is unprepared to act; bu 
knowledge is a part of the ſtock of ſociety : and 
an indiſpenſible part to be allotted in the portion 
of the claimant, is zn/trud:on relative to the ney 
arrangement of natural right. To withhold thi 
inflruction, therefore, would be not merely the 
omiſſion of a duty, but the commiſſion of a crime; 
and fociety in this caſe would fin againſt the man, 
before the man could fin againſt ſociety. _ 

I ſhould hope to meet the aſſent of all unpre- 
judiced readers, in carrying this idea ſtill further, 
In caſes where a perſon 1s born of poor parents, 
or finds himſelf brought into the community ol 
men, without the means of ſubſiftance, ſociety 1s 
bound in duty to furniſh him with the means. dhe 
ougght not only to inſtrutt him in the artificial laws 
by which property is ſecured, but in the artificial 
induſtry by which it is obtained. She is bound in 

| Julia 


— 
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Mice as well as policy, to give him ſome art or 


rade. For the reaſon of his incapacity is, that 


has uſurped his birth- right; and this reſtoring 
t to him in another form, more convenient to 


Poch parties. The failure of ſociety in this branch 
f her duty, is the occaſion of much the greater 
part of the evils that call for criminal juriſpru- 
lence. 
his natural right; he cannot bring his proceſs to 
reclaim it from the great community by which 
he is overpowered ; he therefore feels authorized 
Win repriſal; in taking another's goods to replace 
his own. And it muſt be confeſſed, that in 
numberleſs inſtances the conduct of ſociety 


The individual feels that he is robbed of 


juſtifies him in this proceeding, ſhe has ſeized 


his property and commenced the war againſt 
him, V * 


Some, who perceive theſe truths, ſay that it is 
unſafe for ſociety to publiſh them; but J ſay it is 
inſafe not to publiſh them. For the party from 
which the miſchief is expected to ariſe, has the 


[knowledge of them already, and has acted upon 


them in all ages. It is the wiſe who are ignorant 
of theſe things, and not the fooliſh. They are 
truths of nature; and in them the teachers of 
mankind are the only party that remains to be 
taught: It is a ſubject on which the logic of in- 


digence is much clearer than that of opulence. 


The latter reaſons from contrivance, the former 
from feeling; and God has not endowed us with 
falſe feelings, in things that ſo weightily concern 
our happineſs. _ be CL be 

None can deny that the obligation 1s much 
ſtronger on me to ſupport my life, than to ſupport 


the claim that my neighbour has to his property. 


Nature commands the firſt, ſociety the fecond:— | 
In one I obey the laws of God, which are univer- 


No. VI, RD, ſa} 
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ſal and eternal; in the other the laws of may, | 
which are local and temporary,  _ 4 
It has been the folly of old governments to be. 5 
gin every thing at the wrong end, and to erett their E 
inſtitutions on an inverſion of principle. Thy | 
is more ſadly the caſe in their ſyſtems of jurl, 
prudence, than is commonly imagined. Cone. Ty 


ling juſtice is always miſtaken for rendering jul. 
tice. But this important branch of adminiſtration 
conſiſts not merely in compelling men to be juſ 
to each other, and individuals to ſociety, this is 
not the whole, nor is it the principal part, nor 
even the beginning, of the operation. The ſource 
of power is {aid to be the ſource of juſtice ; but 
it does not anſwer this deſcription, as long as it 
contents itſelf with compulſton. Juſtice muſt be. 
gin by flowing from its ſource ; and the firſt, as 
well as the moſt important object is, to open it 
channels from ſociety to all the individual mem. 
bers. This part of the adminiſtration being wel 
deviſed and diligently executed, the other pars ur 

would leſſen away by degrees to matters of infe. 

rior conſideration. _ „„ 
It is an undoubted truth, that our duty is inſe. No. 
parably connected with our happineſs; and u 
ſhould we deſpair of convincing every member ou. 
ſociety of a truth ſo important for him to know hit 
Should any perſon object, by ſaying, that nothing 
like this has ever been tried. Society has hither- 
to been curſt wit: governments whoſe ex- 
iſtence depended on the extinction of truth. Eve. 
ry moral light has been ſmothered under the 
| buſhel of perpetual impoſition ; from whence it 
emits bnt faint and glimmering rays, always in- 
ſufficient to form any luminous ſite on amy 
of the civil concerns of men. But theſe cover 
are crumbling to the duſt, with the govern | 
= whic 


Lu 
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which they ſupport ; and the probability becomes 
more apparent, the more it is conſidered, that ſo- 
ciety 18- capable of curing all the evils to which. 
it has given birth. 


/ 


The glorious Proſpect of better Times, wich are 
ee 28 


FROM THE CRITIC PHILOSOPHER. 


Luke 1, 51. He hath ſieued flrength with his 
arm: te hath SCATTERED the proud in the 
imagination of thetr hearts. Ile hath pur 
Down the mighty from their ſeats, and Ex- 
ALTED them of LOW degree. He hath FI. 
LED the HUNGRY with-good things, and the 
RICH /e hath ſent EMPTY AWAY. 


HE Gothic pride of abſurd prejudices, ce. 
mented by the ignorance and weakneſs of 
pur forefathers, muſt fall to the ground; and on 
ts ruins muſt be raiſed the immortal temple of 
eaſon, of liberty, of juſtice! At the fight of this 
gorious fabric, deſpotiſm will ſhudder, tyranny 


Well be ſtruck dumb; irritated pride muſt mur- 

r our; unmaſked avidity ſhall be confounded; and 

ow !WWinloſophy, ſmiling at ber great work, will ſecret- 

hing applaud herſelf for the trophy thus erected to 

her er honour, The RICHTS OF MAN, engraved 
ex-Wy nature upon his heart, in indelible characters, 

Eve. eſtored to their original perfection: that primi- 


we equality on which all were formed, muſt take 
lace of artificial inequality effected by ſelf- created 
zobility, be placed on a proper footing, and 
ange its nature, objects and pretenſions; the 
ergy muſt be reformed and brought back to. that 
mple, eyangelical modeſty, that moſt beautiful 

| my %%%; rx onmament- 


their table, they act quite contrary to the tend 
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ornament, which a proud and wordly ſpirit ha 
long disfigured. | 
* * u E EEE EEE EET ELSE. 
The rich muſt be convinced, that while they 
live ſumptuouſly, and while the poOR are fel 
with a few of the /canty crumbs which fall from 


of that goſpel, which they ſay they believe. It i 
not in nature or reaſon, that one man ſhould del. 
troy twenty thouſand a year, and another ſhoulf 
be left without the common neceſſaries of life 
. No, every creature which nature has formed with 
a mouth and digeſtive powers, has an equal right 
to participate of her bleſſings. 
* * * LEE EEE EEE EEE * * 


Io conctude, we truſt that the glorious fabric 
of freedom, reared up, as it were, by the hand of 
Omnipotence, will ſoon appear. A fabric thi 
will ſtand firm and unſhaken, as being fence 
round with barriers, which will mock the dart 
deſigns of treachery, and bid defiance to the im. 
potent efforts of deſpotiſm and corruption. 
Mr. Burke's tyrannical ſyſtem of politics, and 
confined ideas of liberty, publiſhed in his late 
pamphlet, muſt fall to the ground; and_ever 
ſcheme, or plan, made uſe of to opprels the 
human race, muſt be deſtroyed. Wealth and 
property muſt be wreſted from the hands of raps 
city and indolence, and divided amongſt mankind 
at large, in proportion as they merit it, Then 
will thoſe of uſeful invigorated induſtry, fhine a 
uſeful members of the community. Tis true 
nations like individuals, ſeem ſubje& to infatus 
tion, and while they are under its influence, theſ 
ſubmit to treatment which would ſhock them, 8 
| EPO ie 


Nat 
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| they were in their proper ſenſes. Men can aſſign 
no other reaſon for bearing oppreſſion, than that 


they bore it before. The world is grown old in 
error, 1 grant, but it ſhould not on that account 
preclude reform. Notwithſtanding its great age, 


| fociety is hardly yet got beyond its firſt elements! 
Legiſlators have hitherto only drawn lines, or 


boundaries to confine mankind; inſtead of tracing 


plans to make them happy. In all their general 


inſtitutions, they ſeem to have been ignorant that 
man is a being formed for love and friendſhip: 
they have rather conſidered him as in a ſtate of 
perpetual warfare with his fellow=creatures.— 


Hence it is, that the ſyſtems of all governments, 


and the ſpirit of their laws, have been directed 
rather to ſeparate than to unite the different mem- 
bers of ſociety; by granting peculiar privileges to 


ſome; by reſtraiping others; by rendering tbe 


multitude paſſive, and giving activity and power 
only to a few; by occaſioning ſuperabundance in 


palaces, and famine in the peaſaut's cot; by coun- 


terzQing, in ſhort, the deſigns of God and nature, 
in the impartial diffuſion of their bleſſings, 


Laws, founded upon ſuch unnatural principles, 
have kept the whole machine of ſociety in a ſtate 


of perpetual diſcord and diſtraction. They have 


hindered the rich from becoming humane, by 


giving a ſandtion to their inſolent luxuries, They 


have robbed the poor of every right, even of 


permiſſion to utter their complaints: they have 
chained down genius; clipped the wings of 
thought; and chilled, with freezing preſſure, the 
warm fallies of ſenſibility:— By treating man as a 
terocious animal, thoſe laws have made him ſo in 
reality, They made him jealous of his fellow- 


creatures; they erected a wall of prejudice -and. 


diyilon between one people and another: their 
5 | % ; . 


8 3 Voce, 
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voice, like that of demons, crying out to the in. 
habitants of every country; be guarded again| 
ftrangers and foreigners, and look upon them a; 
your natural enemies. By theſe means, a fort of 


AVERY one will allow that freedom ith 


Judge obſerved very juſtly to a fatirical author, 


conſtant hoſtility has been kept up in the univerſe 
man being at war with man, nation with nation, 
and empire with empire! 


#%* %*% A A A N N N #*® % n * #® / 


We have a book, which we call our guide to 
eternal happineſs; it teacheth us, that all the hu. 
man race deſcended from one man, and that we 
are all brethren; yet we are, by our own Jaws, 


daily enacting a ſpecific diſtinction, and giving Wilt 


one part of us a ſtatute authority to commit n. tha 


pine and plunder the other. We believe that u 
divine prophet came down, exerted himſelf, and the 
died for the redemption of all nations from milery an 


and puniſhment; and while we ſacrifice to him ſec 
for this unparalled love, we overwhelm one ano. re. 
ther with the very evils, which he, by his example In 


and ſufferings, taught us to avoid! — go 
FROM THE CANDID PHILOSOPHER, Ii; 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH de 


thought ought not, and cannot be reſtrain- 
ed, however freedom of ſpeech may be fo, The 


that the law forbade him to call him rogue. 
know it, my lord,” replied as juſtly the arch wag; 
« but the Jaw does not forbid my thinking yout 
& lordſhip one.” . | 
Since, then, freedom of thought cannot be _ 
PE | rom 
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rom a man, and is confeſſedly uſeful, let us 
briefly conſider the advantages of freedom of ſpeech. 

And here a moſt excellent author occurs to me, 
ind I ſhall give his ſentiments on the ſubject, as 
nearly as I can remember, they being perfectly 
greeable to my own: FEET 
| The- paſſions are not to be extinguiſhed but 
with life: To forbid, therefore, people to ſpeak, 
is to forbid them to feel.— The more men expreſs 
of their hate and reſentment, perhaps the leſs they 
retain; and ſometimes they vent the whole that 


ve vay; but theſe paſſions, where they are ſmothered, 
wi vill be apt to feſter, to grow venomous, and to 
ng diſcharge themſelves by a more . ad organ 
Na. than the mouth; even by an armed and vindic- 


ti ure hand. Leſs dangerous is a railing mouth 
md tan an heart filled with bitterneſs and curſes; 
er} and more terrible to a prince ought to be the 
um ſecret execrations of his people than their open 
no-{Wrevilings, or than even the aſſaults of his enemies. 
ple In truth, where no liberty is allowed to ſpeak of 
governors, beſides that of pou them, their 
praiſes will be little regarded. Their tenderneſs 
and averſion to have their conduct examined will 
0 be apt to prompt people to think their conduct 
"* Weuilty or weak; to ſuſpett their management and 
cx'Micligns to be worſe than perhaps they are; and to 
become turbulent and ſeditious, rather than be 
e forced to be ſilent. 


ain: 

The Wr eee 

bei The MARSEILLES MARCH. 

vag; E ſons of France! awake to glory, 
our Hark! hark! what myriads bid you riſe! 


Your children, wives, and grandſires hoary, 
en Behold their tears and hear their cries. 5 
A ks . 


— 
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Shall hateful tyrants, miſchief breeding, 
Wich hireling hoſts a ruffian band, 
Affright and deſolate the land, | 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding! | 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, 
Th' avenging ſword unſheath; 
March on, march on, all hearts reſolv d 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dayg' rous ſtorm 1s rolling, 


Which treach'rous kings, conted'rate, raiſe: 


The dogs of war, let looſe, are howling, 
And lo! our feld and cities blaze. 

And ſhall we baſely view the ruin, 
While lawleſs force, with guilty ſtride, 
Spread deſolation Far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands embruingꝰ 


To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


With luxury and pride ſurrounded, 
The vile inſatiate deſpots dare, 
Their thirſt of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beaſts of burthen would they load us, 
Like Gods would bid their flaves atore> 5 
But man is man, and who is more? 


Then ſhall they longer laſh and goad us? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


O , can man reſign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen'rous flame! 
Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble ſpirit tame? 


Too long the world has wept bewailing, 


That falſehood' 8 dagger tyrants wield: 
But freedom is our {word and ſhield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


Tranſlali 
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ranſlation of an Extra from a late Publication, 
intituled, Les Ruines, by M. De 775 Member 
of the late Conſtitutiue National Ale 


Egypt.” 


[This book 1s ſuppoſed to be written on the 
Ruins of Palmyra, where a Spectre, or Genius, 


appears to the Author, and after taking him up 


into the Heavens, ſhews him below, our Hemi- 
ſphere: accounts for paſt, and foretels many 

future Revolutions; after which the work thus 

proceeds: e Fe 


CARCE had the genius firiſhed theſe words, 

before an immenſe noiſe was heard towards 
the weſt, when that way directing my attention, I 
perceived within the extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, Within the domains of one of the-nations 
of Europe, a prodigious movement, ſuch as when, 
in the boſom of a vaſt city, a violent ſedition 
breaking out in all its parts, one fees an innu- 
merable people agitated and ruſhing like torrents 


into the ſtreets and public places. And my ears, 


ſtruck with ſhouts which rent the ſkies, diſtin- 
guiſned at intervals theſe phraſes. 

« What is then this prodigy? What 1s this 
cruel and myſterious ſcourge? We are a nume- 
rous nation, yet we want hands! We have an ex- 
cellent ſoil, and we want neceſſaries! We are ac- 
tive, laborious, and we live in indigence! We 


pay enormous taxes, and yet we are told they are 


not ſufficient! We are at peace abroad, and nei- 
ther our perſons nor our property are in ſafety at 


/101 home! 


mbly of 
France, and author f Travels in Syria and 
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apparel, and in the meagre tanned air of the 


the ſmall group, an inconſiderable fraction, pre 
ſented in all the ſplendour of clothes, bedaubel 
with gold and filver, and in the plumpneſs of tha 
faces, ſymptoms of leiſure and abundance. An- 
conſidering theſe men more attentively, I perceiifÞ 
ed that the great body was compoſed of labouren 
of artizans, of ſhopkeepers, of all the profeſſion 
| uſeful to ſociety; and that in the {mall group then 


nobles, great officers of armies; in a word, ne 


of government. 


vie people, we aca different kind of beings - Ve 
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home! What is then the concealed enemy vi 
devours us? 33 8 

And certain voices, iſſuing from the boſomy 
the multitude, anſwered, «+ Ere&t a diſtin& fan} 


ard, around which let all thoſe aſſemble who, D 
uſeful labours, ſupport and nouriſh ſociety; WW vo 
you will then diſcover the enemy which conſun Per 


ou.“ | 

And the flandard being raiſed, the nation . 
all at once divided into two bodies, unequal, and 
an aſpett im all reſpetts different from each other 


the one innumerable and comparatively almcWrer 


total, preſented in the general poverty of the 


countenance, appearances of miſery and labour 


were only prieſts of the higher orders, financier 
thing but the civil, military, and religious agent 


After theſe two bodies had, in the preſence d 
each other, face to face, ' conſidered one ano 
with aſtoniſhment, I ſaw indignation and rag 
ſpring up on the one hand, and a kind of fear ani 


diſmay on the other; when the great body ſaid e 
the [mall one 12 
*« Why have you ſeparated from us? Are yo 
not then of our number? 5 „ 
No,“ anſwered the ſmall group, ye. are buff 
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; of a diſtinguiſhed claſs, who have our laws, 
r cuſtoms, our rights peculiar to ourſelves,” 
People. And what bulineſs do you follow in 
r ſocietj ? 

Diſtinguiſhed Claſs. 3 are not made 
wor 

Purple. How then have you acquired your 
hes? 

Diſtinguiſhed Claſs. By taking the trouble to 
wern ou. 

People. Really! Let us fee what it is you call 
eernment? We toil and ſweat, and you enjoy; 
produce, and you diſſipate: Diſtinguiſhed 
laſs, who are not the people, form a ſeparate 
tion, if you pleaſe, and take the trouble to go- 


** 
1! 


pre y ourſelves. 

ube Whereupon the ſmall group, deliberating on the 
thay caſe, a few of the moſt enlightened of them 
And — Let us join ourſelves again to the people, 


Ws hare with them their burdens and their occupa- 


ref ſaid, ** No, it would be a ſhame, it would 
nfamons to confound ourſelves with the vul- 
eier; they are made to ſerve us; we are men of a 
rent race. 

And the Civil Governors ſaid, „This WY is 
id; and naturally ſervile, let us ſpeak to them of 
ce qe king and of the law, and they will preſently 


rag the ſov ereign ordains it.“ 


r all eee. The king can only will the ood of 


1d e people; the ſovereign can only ordain accor- 
22 to the law. 


dmiſſive. 


e but ebe. The law 18 che general will, and we 
;- WE new order. 
- Civil 


ns, for they are men as well as ourſelves;” but 


enter into their duty. People! The king wills 


C il Governors. The law enaQts that ye be 


| 
' 
! 
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( Cirnl Governors. You will be a rebellious peop 

People. Nations cannot revolt; tyrants are th 

only rebels. N 22 

Civil Governors. The king is with us, and h 
commands you to ſubmit. 

People. The kingly office originates in 
people who elect one of themſelves to execute 
for the general good; kings, therefore, are eſſe 
ally indiviſible from their nations. The kinge 
our's then cannot be with you; you only poſſe 
his phantom. * 

5 And the Military Governors ſtepping forw: 
ſaid, « The people are timid; let us menace then 
they only obey force. Soldiers, chaſliſe this ink 
lent rabble! e 
People. Soldiers! you are of our own bloot 

Will you ſtrike your brothers? If the peop 

riſh, who will maintain the army? 

And the ſoldiers, grounding their arms, ſaidt 
their chiefs, we alſo are the people, we are f 
enemies of. N + 

Whereupon, the Eccleſiaſtical Governors ia 
There is now but one reſource left; the peop 
are ſuperſtitious; we muſt frighten them with tl 
names of God and of religion, by 

Our dearly beloved brethren, our childrer 
God has appointed us to govern you. 

People. Produce to us your heavenly powers. 
Prieſts. You muſt have faith: reaſon will le 
you altray, 5 1 

People. Do you govern then without reaſon! 

Prięſis. God ordains peace. Religion p 
ſcribes obedience. | __ N 

People. Peace pre- ſuppoſes juſtice. Obedien 
has a right to know the law it bows to. 
Pri Man is only born into this world 
ſuffer. 85 7 

Pep 
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People. Do you then ſet us the example. 

Preeſts. Will you live without Gods, and with- 
ut kings? 

People. We will live without tyrants, without 
mpoitors. 
Prieſts. Mediators, interceders are neceſſary 
0 you. 
* e. Mediators between us and God, between 
sand kings! Courtiers and prieſts, your ſervices 
oſt us too dear: we will henceforward treat for 
urſelves immediately with the principals. _ 
And hereupon the ſmall group ſaid,“ Me are 
none; the multitude are 1 hiened & 

And the people anſwered, You are ſaved; for 
nſmuch as we are enlightened, we will not abuſe 
ur power: we wiſh for nothing beyond our 
gts. We have reſentments, but we forget 
hem: We were flaves, we might command, and 
tort upon you your own principles: we will 
ahbe free: we are lo! 


pl 
thy 


This asg between the people, and the 
lle claſſes, is the analyſis of all ſociety. All the 
Ices, all the political diſorders, are deducible 
tom this ſource; Men who do nothing, and who 
our the ſubſlance of others; men who arrogate 
0 themſelves particular rights, excluſive privi- 

ges ok riches and idlenefs; ſuch men are the 
urce and definition of all the abuſes which exiſt 
mong all nations. Compare the Mamloucks ot 
Loypt, the Nobles of Europe, the Nairs of India, 
be Emirs of Arabia, the Patricians of Rome, he 
lriftian Prieſts, the Imans, the Bramins, the 
bonzes, the Lamas, &c. you will always find the 
ame reſults, « Idle men living at the expence of 
' thoſe who work.“ 


No. VII. I OF 


' whelps; yet my conſcience bearing me witneſs, 
have neither malice to their perſons, nor eny 


principles wherewith they are leavened: when 


to prompt me to a like wiſh with that of Moſe 
That all the Lord's people were prophets; or rather 


—ů— 
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Or THE MINISTRY OR CLERGY, '! 


NT 
BY THE AUTHOR OP A PLEA FOR A cad 
; ____ MONWEALTH. 


T being the method of Heaven, for judgnen 

to begin at the houſe of God, J ſhall firſt ſpeal 

to the retormation of the public miniſtry, or na 
tional clergy, ſo far as they ſeem prompted b 
their intereſt to run counter to that of a common 
wealth; and though I know (notwithſtanding the 
complex1on of their coat, which ſeems, or at lea 
ought to promiſe greater moderation) it is no leſ 
dangerous to meddle, or in the leaſt exaſperat 
this generation of men, than to puddle in a hot 
nets neſt, or encounter a bear robbed of he 


their preferments: I ſhall not forbear to give 1 
my teſtimony againſt the corrupt intereſt an 


by the way, I mult profeſs myſelf unſatisfied 0 
what ground or foundation may (fince the Jewil 
prieſthood was aboliſhed) be found in ſcriptur 
for that diſtinttion between the laity and clergy 
which cuſtom hath introduced into moſt chriſtia 
commonwealths; my zeal and charity being ap 


to think all the Lord's people are holy, and to beac 
counted a royal prieſthood to God. Nor can I peri 
ſuade myſelf learning is fo neceſſary a qualifecatio 
for aching of the goſpel, as fome would mak 
us believe, having obſerved our Saviour altogethe 
rejected the wiſfom of man, and made not ule 0 
the learned ſcribes, or doctors of the law, but ſim 
ple and illiterate fiſhermen, to be the firſt herald 
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peace unto the world, to proclaim good will 
o the children of men, to be the firſt evangeliſts, 
ad meſſengers of the glad tidings of ſalvation 
nd indeed the introdudlion of learned rabbies 
no the church of Chriſt, and blending divinity 
ith the learning of the gentiles, ſeems to run 
ounter to the whole defign of the goſpel, which 


Wa: by the /n of preaching, to confound the 
| dom of the world. Certainly the {word of 
* od's ſpirit will be able to do its work, though 
the 


Wo: managed by the ſkilful hand of an artiſt, or 
Walter of fence, that hath been brought up in 
he polemicks and digladiations of human lite- 


ra ture, vain philoſophy, or ſophiſtry of the 
horbools. * 8 "BE 
1 Nor do I find that the apoſtles, and thoſe ſent 
{s, 


orth by Chriſt, to be the Catholic Biſhops of the 


e ig no themſelves any diſtinction of garb, colour, or 
1 abits, from the reſt of Chriſt's flock; and I have 
he 


Wed of ſome that were cenſured in the primitive 
mes, or firſt centuries, for wearing large black 
oaks; for what is this but to bring back thoſe 


purEvih types and ſhadows, to cloud and obſcure 
12): brightneſs of the Goſpel's diſpenſation, that 
ular long ſince diſpelled and abrogated by the 
ing of the Sun of righteouſneſs upon the world? 
45 or as one who hath lately well obſerved, What 
athe 


W te canonical girdle, and formality of doctors 
ering boots, but as types and alluſions to thoſe 
aces, of having. their loins girt, and their feet 
bod with the preparation of the goſpel, &c.? _ 
Nor do I read that they who were called to the 
uniſtry, did look upon that as a writ of eaſe, or 
licient warrant to quit their other particular 
lings, trades, and vocations; but that Paul 
ought with his hands, that he might not become 

CR burdenſome 


thole earth, and to teach all nations, did aſſume _ 
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burdenſome; and it 1s generally preſumed oy 
Saviour wrought at his father's trade; not that! 
would not have thoſe that miniſter in fpiritul 
things, reap of other's carnal; but that it ſeem 
more according to the rule and preſident of the 
goſpel, that they ſhould be content with what 
voluntary contribution God ſhall move the peo. 
ple's hearts unto, than by force and rigour of lay 
exact a maintenance, _ - | 
And when I find the apoſtle ſaluting the church, 
in Cæſar's family, I am prompted to wiſh, that al 
our houſes were chapels unto the Lord, and that 
our families (like that of Cæſar's) contained x 
church within them. I am ſure it is no new ob. 
_ ſervation, that the greateſt heat and zeal of religion 
hath been always found in conventicles and pri 
vate meetings; which ſuggeſts unto my thought 
no ſmall ground of ſuſpicion, that our parochial 
churches, bells, together with the whole order, 
pomp, method, and formality of our national 
clergy, and public worſhip, ſtands upon no other 
foundation than that of human invention, which 
by the ſtream of corrupt times, have been carried 
beyond the pattern and preſident of the primitie 
ages, and become very unlike and diſſonant to the 
exemplar Chriſt and his apoſtles left us. 
Nor am J ſatisfied, if the generality of men are 
uncapable of receiving the truth and power o 
godlineſs, whether the endeavours of giving al 
men a tintture of religion, and forcing them into 
the garb and livery of an outward profefionM... 
which is the great delign of, and plea for a nation a 
al clergy, be more acceptable unto God than mo. 
rality. I know under the law God had a peculi.. 
people, that were picked and culled (as it were. 
from the droſs and rubbiſh of the reſt of mankind. 
that were to be built up in an outward profeſbey be 
| 7 8 Fs "a 
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2nd national way of public worſhip, adorned with 
many ceremonies, together with much pomp, and 
mutward ſplendour, but whether religion be not 
now under the goſpel, a more inward, refined, . 
ſpiritual, and Jeſs viſible thing, I humbly ſubmit 
ſerious conſideration. And if I am herein miſ- 
ken (for I pretend not to infallibility) I {ſhould be 
hanktul to any, God ſhall be pleaſed to made uſe 
f as inſtruments to better inform me; for I. 
would willingly ſee and know my errors: 

But if it be here objected, that the primitive 
mes were times of perſecution, in which the 
hurch was (as it were) under hatches, and chriſ- 
unity in its infancy, and the profeſſors thereof 
orced to hide themſelves in holes of the rocks, 
and caves of the earth: but now, having gained 
round upon the world, and being in better plight, ., 
and hnce it is come up out of Egypt from the 
ouſe of bondage, from under the preſſures, per- 
ecutions, afflictions, and burdens of its heatheniſh 
ak-maſters, under which it formerly groaned, , 
ght, according to the example of the Iſraelites, 
e adorned with the ſpoils of the heathen, &c. 

I anſwer, that as the kingdom of God comes 
twith obſervation, ſo it conſiſts not in any out- 
rard pomp and ſplendour. Its ſaid, the {ings. 
Ver (or ſpouſe of Chriſt) 25 all glortous with. 
1; and by how much the more ground chrif. 
amity bath gained upon the world, by ſo much: 
ie leſs need doth it now fland of the wiſdom and 
earning of men to commend and propagate it, 
an when it was to encounter with ſo great oppo-- 
don, and ſuch potent antagoniſts, as under the 
eihen emperors it met withal. And if the truth 
ful then under all thoſe diſadvantages not only. 
Dake good its ground, but ſo much gained upon.. 
e world, when it had few other champions than 


o poor 


* 
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oor fiſhermen, and illiterate mechanics, hoy 
much leſs need it now fear brow-beating, when 
the power of God hath ſubdued ſo many nations 
to the knowledge and obedience of his truth, and 
| hath made princes of the earth bow unto the 
ſceptre of his Son? | 1 
Whether the nation is yet willing to part with 
their calves they have ſo long worſhipped, I knoy 
not, but I am ſure it hath pleaſed God to give 
them a great diſcovery of the corruption, pride, 
ambition, and flattery of this ſort of men; hoy 
willing they could be to reap their own profit, ſ'®: 
though ſown in, and ſpringing from the ruin of 
the nation's liberty and telicity ; how willingly they 


could fell their brethren ſlaves into the hands off 4: 
tyranny and oppreſſion, to purchaſe to themſelves = 
_ dominicn and lordſhip, . | 

_ THE DESIRE OF GLORY NATURALLN co. 
GENERATED IN REPUBLICS. of 

FROM THE PERSIAN LETTERS. | n 
THE ſanctuary of honour, reputation, an““ 
1” virtue, ſeems to be placed in republics, ant thi 
in thoſe ſtates where a man may with ſafety pro th; 
nounce the word, country. At Rome, Athens, and Al 

Sparta, honour was the only reward for the mo be 

ſignal ſervices. A crown of oak-leaves, or laurel Pl 

a ſtatue, an inſcription, was an immenſe retuit thy 

for a battle won, or a city taken. A 

There, a man that had performed a noble actio [ay 
thought himſelf ſuſhciently recompenſed in th Wi 
action itſelf, He could not ſee one of bis cod be. 

trymen, without feeling the inward ſatisfaction ol 9 
knowing himſelf his benefactor: he reckoned th ti 


numbe 
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number of his ſervices by that of his fellow-citr 
zens. Any man is capable of doing a piece o 
ſervice to another man; but it is ſomewhat divine 
10 contribute to the happineſs of a whole ſociety. 


— 


4 valuable Collection of general political Princt- 
ples, or fundamental Truths in Government: 
Extrafted from HARRINGTON's OCEANA, 
and has other works, 

[Portions of this Collection will frequently be inſerted in 

the Courſe of this Publication. ] 2 


An Extra from the Examination of James Har- 
ringlon, when confined in the Tower, by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, &c. 

Har. M* Lord, in the preamble, you charge 

me wich being eminent in principles, 
contrary to the king's government, and the laws 
of this nation. Some, my Lord, have aggravated 
this, ſaying, that I, being a private man, have been 

Jo mad as to meddle with politics: what had a 

privale man to do with government? My Lord, 

there is not any public perſon, not any magiſtrate, 
that has written in the politics worth a button, 

All that have been excellent in this way, have 

been private men, my Lord, as myſelf. There is 

PLATO, there is ARISTOTLE, there is Livy, 

there is MACHIAVEL. My Lord, I can ſum-y 

ARISTOTLE'S polilics in a very few words; he 

Mon {ay's there is the barbarous monarchy, (ſuch a one 

| thi_ where che people have no voices in making the 

ound laws): he ſays there is the heroic monarchy (ſuch a 

one where the people have their votes in making 

the laws); and then he ſays there is the democracy; 
and 
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and affirms, that a man CANNOT be ſaid to hay 
liberty, but in a democracy only.. 

My Lord Lauderdale, who thus far had been 
very attentive, at this hewed ſome impatience. 
Har. 1 SAY AIST THE ſays ſo; I have not 
aid lo much. And under what Yrince was it! 
Was it not under ALEXANDER, the greateſt 
prince then in the world? 1 befeech you, my 
Lord, did ALEXANDER hang up ARISTOTLE, 
did he molefl ka? Livy tor a conimonwealth is 
one of the fulleſt authors; did not h : wrie under 


AuGusTus CxSAaR? did ©Cxnr hang up L 
VV, did he moleſt him? Ma«cul vverl, what aft 
commonwealth's man was her but he wrote under H 
the Medici, when they were princes in Florency, 

x 


did they hang up MACHIAVEL, or did they 
moleſt him? I have done no otherwiſe than as Who! 
the greateſt politicians, the king will do no other. ut; 
wiſe than as the greateſt princes. But, my Lord, 
theſe authors had not that to ſay for themlelres 
that I have; I did not write under a prince, I 
wrote under a uſurper, OLIVER. He having 
ſtarted up into the throne, his officers (as pretend- 
ing to be for a commonwealth) kept a murmuring. 
at which he told them, that he knew not what Put 
they meant, nor themſelves; but let any of them. 
ſhew him what they meant, by a common. 
wealth (or that there was any ſuch thing) they 
mould ſee that he ſought not himſelf, but to 
make good the cauſe. Upon this ſome ſober 
men came to me, and told me, if any man in. 
England could ſhew what a commonwealth was, 
it was mylelt. Upon this perſuaſion 1 wrote; 
and after I had written, OLIVER never anſwered 
his officers as he had done before, therefore! 
wrote not againſt the king's government. And 
for the law, if the law could have puniſhed me, 
OL1VER 
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).1VER had done it; therefore my writing was 
got obnoxious to the law. After OLIVER, the 
rliament ſaid they were a commonwealth, I faid 
ey were not, and proved it: inſomuch that the 
Parlament accounted me a cavalier, and one that 
ad no other deſign in my writing, than to bring 
n the King; and now the 8 firſt of any man, 
makes me a roundhead. | 

Lord. Theſe things are out of doors; if you 
e no plotter, the King does not reflect upon your 
ritings. 


Notwithſtanding the apparent innocence of our - 
north he was ſtill detained a cloſe priſoner many 


hey % The Extrache fi from HAnAInoron will 
ao! be long but frequent; that a variety of other 
= 366 may likew 5 ng room. 
1d, 

ves 

| 

ing 

nd- A NEW SONG. 

ing 


bat {Wung 3 Mr. Meredith at 331 on the Anni- 
verſary of the French Revolution. 

I ER the vine-cover'd hills and gay regions of 
France, 

See the day-ſtar of Liberty riſe: 

Ver the clouds of detraction unwearied advance, 

And hold its new courſe thro' the ſkies. 

un effulgence ſo mild, with a-luftre ſo bright, 

All Europe with wotder ſurveys; . 

And from deſerts of darkneſs, and dungeons of 
night, 


me, Comtends for a ſhare of the blaze, 1 
ER | 9: 
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Let Burke, like a bat, from its ſplendour retire, 117 
A ſplendour too ſtrong for his eyes; 
Let pedants, and fools, his effuſions admire, | 
Intrapt in his cobwebs like flies. 
Shall phrenzy and ſophiſtry hope to prevail, 
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Where reaſon oppoſes her weight; na. 
When the welfare of millions is hung on the ſca e 
And the balance yet trembles with fate? | oA 
5 


Ah! who, midſt the horrors of night would abidg 
That can taſte the pure breezes of morn, 
Or who that has drunk of the chryſtaline tide, 
To the feculent flood would return ? 
When the boſom of beauty the throbbing hen 
mer, 
Ah, who can the tranſport decline ? 
Or who that has taſted of Liberty's ſweets, 
The prize but with life, would reſign ? 


But 'tisover—high Heav'n the deciſion approve, 

{ Oppreſſion has ſtruggled in vain : 

| To the hell ſhe has form'd, ſuperſtition removes, 

F And tyranny bites his own chain. N 

In the records of time a new æra unfolds, 
All nature exults in its burth—— f 

His creation benign, the Creator beholds, 
And gives a new charter to earth. 


O catch its high import, ye winds as ye blow, 
O bear it ye waves as ye roll!“ 0 
From regions that feel the ſun's vertical glow, 


= Jo the fartheſt extremes of the pole. ; 
[/ Equal rights—equal laws—to the nations around, Wil - 
[ Peace and friendſhip its precepts impart, i 
|, And wherever the footſteps of man ſhall be foun il” 
| May he bind the decree on his heart. 5 

al! 
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ninuation of Extras from HARRINGTON'S 
OCEANA, and his other works. 


HAVE often thought it ſtrange, that among 


marchial ſhould ſo far in extent and number 
ceed the popular, as that they could never yet 
me into compariſon. I could never be per- 
aded but 1t was more happy for a people to be 
ſpoſed of by a number of perſons, jointly inte- 
ſted and concerned with them, than to be num- 
red as the herd and inheritance of one, to whoſe 


at any man of the weakeſt reaſon and generoſity 
ould not rather chuſe for his habnation that ſpot 
earth, where there was acceſs to honour by virtue, 
d no worth could be excluded, rather than that 
gere all advancement ſhould: proceed from the 
il of one ſcarcely hearing or ſeeing with his 


ingerous ſlavery. ! | 
EEE * * * K * * * * * * 
He knows nothing, that knows not how ſuper- 


itiouſly, the generality of mankind is given to 
tain traditions, and how pertinacious they are, in 


e newly brought out of darkneſs. Hence 
onativeneſs (which is commonly propor- 
oned to their ignorance) and a generous obſti- 
acy, ſometimes to death and ruin. So that it is 
D wonder if we ſee many gentlemen, whoſe edu- 


nd, 


und, 


ON, 


all the governments, either paſt or preſent, the 


4 
—— — 
—— ner a FA ran rn 
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| and madneſs they were abſolutely ſubject; and 


n organs, and gained for the moſt part by 
eans lewd and indirect: and all this in the end 
amount to nothing elſe but a more ſplendid and 


e maintenance of their firſt prejudices, in- 
much that a diſcovery or more refined reaſon 
as inſupportable to them, as the ſun is to an 


tion enabled them only to uſe their ſenſes and | 
e 
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timorouſneſs, either not daring, or unwilling tok 


welfare, indifferent at the multiplication of publi 


concurring with any machinations, and ſupportit 


_ unprofitable foreign war (making way to the 


ſion of that blood which ſhould be as dear to the 


giving up the eminenteſt of their miniſten 
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firſt thoughts, ſo dazzled with the ſplendour 9 
court, prepoſſeſſed with the affection of a pring 
or bewitched with ſome ſubdalous favour, thy 
they choſe rather any hazard than the enchay 
ment ſhould be diſſolved. Others, perhaps a & 
gree above theſe, yet in reſpett of ſome title flu 
upon the family (which has been as fortunate 
miſtery of king- craft as any other) or in reveren 
to ſome glorious former atchievments (mindin 
not that in all theſe caſes the people are the oh 
Fective means, and the king only imaginary) thi 
they ſhouid degenerate from bravery in bringig 
on a change. Others are withheld by ſloth al 


happy; ſome looking no further than their priv 


evils; others (and theſe the worſt of all) out df 
pravity of nature ſacrificing to their ambition a 
avarice, and in order to that following any powe 


their authors: while princes themſelves (traind 
up in theſe arts, or receiving them by traditid 
know how to wind all their humours to their 0 
advantage, now foiſting the divinity of their til 
into pulpits, now amuſing the people with pol 
and ſhows, now diverting their hot ſpirits to fon 


accurſed ends of revenge or glory, with the eff 


as their own) now ſtroking the people with ſol 
feeble but enforced law, for which notwithſtandin 
they will be paid (and it is obſerved the molt nd 


torious tyrants have taken this courſe) 10 


(which they part with as indifferently as the 
robes) to the rage aad fury of the people; ſo tl 
they are commanded and condemned by the f. 

mou 
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outh, and the credulous and 1gnorant, believing 
heir king divinely ſet over them, fit ſtill, and by 
Wegrees grow into quiet and admiration, eſpecially 
f Julled aſleep with ſome ſmall continuance of 
peace (be it never ſo injuſt, unſound, or dangerous) 
zs if the body politic could not languiſh of ah inter- 
al diſeaſe, though its complexion be freſh and 
heerful, Thoſe are the reaſons which (if, I 
onceive aright) have ſtupified the leſs knowing 
dart of mankind. 15 ; 


HE FREE NOTIONS OF THE ENGLISH. 
FROM THE PERSIAN LETTERS. 
A equal ſubjection to their princes : for in- 
ſtance, the impatient humour of the Engliſh ſel- 


W N | | | 
zin bis authority: Submiſſion and obedience are vir- 
ves they very little value themſelves upon. The 


o old very extraordinary opinions about this article. 


in According to them there is but one tie that has 
nome” effect upon men, which 1s that of gratitude: a 
on uſband, a wite, a father, a ſon, are bound to each 
che other by nothing, but either the love they bear to 


dell erch other, or mutual ſervices and benefits: and 
hel ele various motives of acknowledgement, are the 


| ſonlorigin of all. Kingdoms, and all ſocieties 
indi But ik a prince, inſtead of endeavouring to 


N nake his ſubjects happy, ſtudies only how to op- 
) nol preſs and deſtroy them, the foundation of obe- 
miſter {lence ceaſes; nothing ties, nothing obliges them 


theo him, and they return to their natural liberty. 
0 th They maintain that no unlimited power can be 


e (an viul, becauſe it could never have a lawful 


08 No. VIII. 85 4 | beginning. 


LL the nations of Europe are not under 


dom gives the king leiſure to extend or ſtrengthen 


1 
* 

| 
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Over ourſelves: Now we have not an unlimited 


ſtronger, by difobeying him, let him diſobey hin 
in what way he will. And accordingly the peopt 


_ contention with one of their kings, declared it t 


to follow, fince they cannot help following it i 
ſtrongeſt. 


againl} him, and diſputed the crown with him, 
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beginning, For we cannot, ſay they, give f 
another more power. over us than we hie 


power over ourſelves: tor inſtance, we camy 
touch our own lives; no man upon earth. chen 
fore, conclude they, can have ſuch a power. 

High. treaſon, according to them, is nothing 
but a crime committed by the weaker againſt th 


of England, happening to prove the ſtronger in 


be high-treaſon in a prince to make war upon hiz 
fubjects. They have very good reaſon, therefore, 
to {ay, that the precept in their Alcoran, which 
enjoins obedience to the powers, is not very hard 


they would; in as much as it is not to the moſt 
virtuous that they are bound to ſubmit, but to the 


The Engliſi tell you, that one of their king 


having overcome and taken a prince that rebelled 


and upbraiding him with his treachery and per- 
diouſneſs;—It has been decided but a moment, 
anſwered the unfortunate prince, which ot us two 
is the traitor, 


FROM SWIFT'S WORKS. 


- 5 | , 
AN UNPLEASANT LESSON FOR THE PI6)» 
8 BETT ERS. | 


T HAD the curiofity to enquire, in a particular 
manner, by what method great numbers bad 
procured to themſelves high titles of honour, a 
TG | 1 5 | prodigious 


— 


a 


a 
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rodigious eſtates; and I confined my enquiry to 
Very modern period: However, without grating | 
pon preſent times, becauſe I would be fure to give 
0 offence, even to foreigners (for I hope the reader 
eed not be told, that I do not in the leaſt intend 
yon country, in what I ſay upon this oeca- 
on) and a great number of perſons were called 
p, and, upon a very light examination, diſcover- 
d ſuch a ſcene of infamy, that I cannot reflect 
pon it without ſome ſeriouſneſs. Perjury, op- 


ni remon, ſubornation, fraud, pandariſm, and the 
e 2% mnities, were amongſt the moſt excuſeable 
bu ns they had to maintain, and for theſe I gave, as 
ore. Wt was reaſonable, great allowance. But, when 
ncht me conteſſed they owed their greatneſs and 
a ealth to ſodomy, or inceſt; others, to the proſti- 

it 1 Wuting of their own wives and daughters; others, 

nol ro the betraying of their country, or their prince; 

the | 


ſome to potſoning, more to the perverting of jul- 
ice, in order to deſtroy the innocent: I hope 
way be pardoned, if thefe diſcoveries inclined me 
little to abate of that profound veneration which 


him, WP am naturally apt to pay to perſons of HIGH rank, 
erti- Who ought to be treated with the utmoſt reſpeR, 
nent, due to their fublime dignity, by us their znfertorse. 


LESSONS FOR MONOPOLIZERS OF LAND. 
5 Leſſon I. 1 
Lor. Chap. xxv. — And thou ſhalt number 


ON 


16S 

| ſeven ſabbaths of years unto thee, ſeven times 
: leren years; and the ſpace of the ſeven ſab- 
cular Wbaths of years ſhall be unto thee forty and nine 
bad years. THEN SHALT THOU CAUSE THE 
anne Or ThE JUBILEE TO SOUND, 
glos | ] 2 | . 5 
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on the tenth day of the ſeventh month, in the du 
of atonement ſhall ye MAKE THE TRywpy 
SOUND THROUGHOUT ALL YOUR Lay 
And ye ſhall hallow the fiftieth year, and pag 
CLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL Ty 
LAND, UNTO ALL THE INHABITAYNT 
THEREOF: It ſhall be a JUBILEE unto you 
AND YE SHALL RETURN EVERY MAN UNT( 
HES POSSESSION, and ye ſhall return every mat 
unto his family. A JUBILEE ſhall that fiftiel 
year be unto you: You ſhall not ſow, nor req 
that which groweth of itſelf in it, nor gather th 
grapes in it of thy vine undreſſed. For it ist 
JUBILEE; it ſhall be holy unto you: Ye ſhal 
eat the encreaſe thereof put of the field. In Th 
YEAR OF THE JUBILEE YE SHALL RETURI 
EVERY MAN UNTO HIS POSSESSION, | 
The land SHALL Nor be ſold ror EviR 
For the land is mine; for ye are ſtrangers au 
ſojourners with me. And IN ALL THE LAN 
OF _ YOUR POSSESSION YE SHALL GRANT 
REDEMPTION FOR THE LAND. I thy broth 
be waxen poor, and hath ſold away ſome of hi 
oſſeſſion, and if any of his kin come to rede 
it, then ſhall he redeem that which his broth 
fold. And if the man have none to redeem | 
and himſelf be able to redeem it; then let lu 
count the years of the ſale thereof, and relio 
the overplus unto the man to whom he ſold! 
THAT HE MAY RETURN UNTo HIS Po0SSH 
$10N. But if he be not able to reſtore it to hi 
then that which is ſold ſhall remain in the hand( 
him that bought, until the year of JUBILEE* a 
IN THE JUBILEE IT SHALL Go OUT, AN 
| BE SHALL RETURN UN To HIS POSSESSION- 


Leſldl 


; p 
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| Leſſon II. 


Iſaak, v. 8.—Wo unto them that join houſe 
\ houſe, that lay field to field, till there be no 
ace, that they may be placed alone in the midſt 
{the earth. | 85 5 | 


ON EQUALITY. 


un Puffendorf''s Whole Duty of Man, accor- 
ding to the Law of Nature. 


AN is a creature not only moſt ſolicitous 
for the preſervation of himſelf, but has of 
inſelf ſo nice an eſtimation and value, that to 
miniſh any thing thereof does frequently move 
him as great indignation as if a miſchief were 
one to his body or eſtate. Nay, there ſeems to 
Im to be ſomewhat of dignity in the appellation 
MAN: fo that the laſt and moſt efficacious 
ſgument to curb the arrogance of inſulting men, 
ulally—1 am not a dog, but a man as well as 
urſelf, Since then human. nature is the ſame 
h us all, and ſince no man will or can cheerfully 
pm in ſociety with any, by whom he is not at 
all to be eſteemed equal as a man, and as a par- 
er of the ſame common nature: It follows 
at, among thoſe duties which men owe to each 
der, this obtains the ſecond place, That every 
lan eſteem and treat another, as naturally equal 
himſelf, or as one who is a man as well as he. 
Now this equality of mankind does not alone 
onlſt in this, that men of ripe age have almoſt the 
ne ſirength, or if one be weaker, he may be 
ble to kill the ſtronger, either by treachery, or 
= 1 ©. - --- - dexterity. 
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dexterity, or by being better furnithed yik 
weapons; but in this, that though nature my 
have accompliſhed one man beyond another, vit 
various endowments of body and mind; ye 
nevertheleſs he is obliged to an obſervation of th 
precepts of the law-natural towards the meane 
perſon, after the ſame manner as he himſelf e. 
petts the ſame from others; and has not therefor 
any greater liberty given him to inſult upon hi 
fellows. As, on the other fide, the niggardline 
of nature or fortune cannot of themſelves ſet any 
man fo low, as that he ſhall be in a worſe condition, 
as to the enjoyment of common right, than othen, 
But what one man may rightfully demand or expelt 
from another, the fame is due to others alſo (cit 
cumſtances being alike) from him; and whatſoeve 
one ſhall deem reaſonable fo be done by other 
the like it is moft juſt he practiſe himſelf 
For the obligation of maintaining ſociality among 
mankind, equally binds every man; neither may 
one man more than another violate the law of na 
ture, in any part. Not but that there are other po 
pular reaſons which illuſtrate this equality; to uit 
That we are all defcended of the ſame ſtock; that 
| we are all born, nouriſhed, and die after the ſame 
manner; and, that God has not given any of us? 
certain aſſurance, that our happy condition in thi 
world ſhall not at one time or other be changed 
| Befides, the precepts of the Chriſtian religion tel 
us, that God favours not man for his nobility 
power, or wealth, but for ſincere piety, whic 
may as well be found in a mean and humble man 

as in thoſe of high degree. TO 

Now from this equality it follows, That he wit 
would uſe the affiſtance of others in promoting h 
own advantage, ought to be as free and ready to ule 
his power and abilities for their ſervice, when 2 


——_—  ——_— a— 
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want his help and aſſiſtance on like occaſions, 
For he who requires that other men ſhould do 
him kindneſſes, and expects himſelf to be free 
from doing the like, muſt be of opinion, that thoſe 
other men are below himſelf and not his equals, 
Hence, as thoſe perſons are the beſt members of a 
community, who, without any difficulty, allow 
the ſame things to their neighbour that them. 
ſelves require of him; ſo thoſe are altogether 
incapable of ſociety, who, ſetting a high rate on 
themſelves, in regard to others, will take upon 
them to act any thing towards their neighbour, 
and expect greater deference and more reſpetct 
than the reſt of mankind; and in their inſolent 
manner demanding a greater portion unto them. 
ſelves of thoſe things, to which, all men having a 
common right, they can in reaſon claim no 
larger ſhare than other men: Whence this alſo 
is an univerſal duty of the law- natural, That no 
man, who has not a peculiar right, ought to arro- 
gate more to himſelf than he is ready to allow to 
his fellows, but that he permit other men to enjoy 
equal privileges with himſ ell. 

The ſame equality alſo ſhews what every man's 
behaviour ought to be, when his buſineſs is to diſ- 
tribute juſtice among others; to wit, that he treat 
them as equals, and indulge not that, unleſs the 
merits of the cauſe require it, to one, which he 
denies to another: For, if he do otherwiſe, he who 


k difcountenanced is, at the ſame time, affronted 


and wronged, and loſes ſomewhat of the dignity 
which nature beſtowed upon him. Whence it 
follows, that things which are in common, are of 
nicht to be divided by equal parts among thoſe 
who are equal : Where the thing will not admit of 
Uyiſion, they who are equally concerned, are 5 
| © 
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uſe it indifferently ; and, if the quantity of the 
thing will bear it, as much as each party ſhal 
think fit: But if this cannot be allowed, then it i 
to be uſed after a ſtated. manner, and proportionel 
to the number of the claimants ;. becauſe it is ng 
poſſible to find out any other way of obſerving 
equality. But if it be a thing of that nature à 
not to be capable of being divided, nor of being 
poſſeſſed in common, then it muſt be uſed hy: 
turns; and if this yet will not anſwer the point, 
and it is not poſſible the reſt ſhould be atil. 
filed by an equivalent, the beſt way muſt be, to 
determine poſſeſſion by lot; for, in ſuch caſes 
no fitter method can be thought on, to remove all 
opinion of partiality and contempt of any party, 
without debaſing the perſon whom fortune does 
not favour. | 


ON THE ABSURDITY OF UNALTERA 
x BLE ESTABLISHMENTS. © 


FROM PRIESTLY. ON GOVERNMENT. | 


IGHLY as we think of the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors, we juſtly think ourſelves, of the 
preſent age, wiſer, and, if we be not blinded by 
the prejudice of education, mult ſee, that we can, 
in many reſpects, improve upon the inſtitutions 
they have tranſmitted to us. Let us not doubt, 
but that every generation in poſterity will be a 
much ſuperior to us in political, and in all kinds 
of knowledge, and that they will be able to im. 
prove upon the beſt civil inſtitutions that we can 
reſcribe for them. Inſtead then of adding to the 
ifficulties which we ourſelves find, in making the} 
ieee 
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mprovements we wiſh to introduce, let us make 
his great and deſirable work eaſier to them than 
t has been to us. „ 
However, ſuch is the progreſs of knowledge, 
nd the enlargement of the human mind, that, in 
uture time, notwithſtanding all obſtructions 
hrown in the way of human genius, men of great 
nd exalted views will undoubtedly ariſe, who 


N rl ſee through, and deteſt our narrow politics; 
ben the ill-adviſers, and ill-adviſed authors of 
i theſe illiberal and contracted ſchemes, will be re- 
oeembered with infamy and execration: When, 


potwithſtanding their talents as ſtateſmen or wri- 
ers, and though they may have purſued the ſame 
mind-enſlaving ſchemes by more artful and leſs 
ſanguinary methods, they will be ranked among 
he Bonners and Gardeners of paſt ages; they 
uſt have been worſe than Bonners and Gar- 
deners, who could purſue the fame ends by the 
lame means, in this more humane and more en- 
ZZV : 

England hath hitherto taken the lead, in almoſt 
very thing great and good, and her citizens ſtand 
vremoit in the annals of fame, as having ſhaken 
off the fetters which hung upon the human mind, 
nd called it forth to the exertion of its nobleſt 
powers. And her conſtitution has been ſo far 
rom receiving any injury from the efforts of 
theſe her free. born enterprizing ſons, that ſhe is 
n part, indebted to them for the unrivalled repu- 
lation ſhe now enjoys, of having the beſt ſyſtem 
of policy in Europe. After weathering ſo many 
real ſtorms, let us not quit the helm at the 
apprehenſion of imaginary dangers, but ſteadily 
hold on in what, I truſt, is the moſt glorious 
courſe that a government can be in. Let all the 
ends of liberty and human nature join 1 
7 eg the 
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far as poſſible, ſelf-taught; that we ſhould attan 
to every thing excellent and uſeful, as the reſul 


judgments ſhould be formed by the appearanc 
| Which, are preſented to them, and our hearts in 


the world, and in providing for a ſlate of conſtant 


human mind, notwithſtanding all poſſible diſcou 


of near two thouſand years, we perſiſt in the abi 
dictate to a ſucceding one, which is the ſame 


what is a lower degree of wiſdom but compar 
_ tively folly? = | 


dy in being are more than are requiſite, and in 


the minds of men from the ſhackles of narrow anl 
impolitic laws. Let us be tree ourſelves, aud 
leave the bleſſings of freedom to our poſterity, 

In ſhort, it ſeems. to have been the intention df 
Divine Providence, that mankind ſhould be,: 


of our own experience and obſervation ; that ou 


flrutted by their own feelings. But by the unn 
tural ſyſtem of rigid, unalterable eſtabliſhment 
we put it out of our power to inſtruct ourſelve: 
or to derive any advantage from the lights we ac 
quire from experience and obſervation; and 
thereby, as far as in our power, we counteract the 
kind intentions of the Deity in the conſtitution of 


though ſlow improvement in every thing. 
In ſpite of all the fetters we can lay upon the 


ragements in the way of free enquiry, knowledge 
of all kinds will encreaſe. The wiſdom of one 
generation will be folly in the next. And that 
though we have ſeen this verified in the hiſtor 


ſurd maxim of making a preceding generatiot 
thing as making the fooliſh inſtrutt the wiſe; fol 

Were any more laws reſtraining the liberty ol 
the preſs in force, it is impoſſible to ſay how 1a 
they might be conſtrued to extend. Thoſe alrea- 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of truth. Were they 


to extend further, every author would he at 2 
„5 | Te mer 
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tercy of the miniſters of ſtate, who might con- 
Fun, indiſcriminately, upon ſome pretence or 
ler, every work that gave them umbrage; under 
< circumſtances might fall ſome of the greateſt 
| nobleſt productions of the human mind, if 
ich works could be produced in thoſe circum- 
ances. For, if men of genius knew they could 
tt publiſh the diſcoveries they made, they would 
ot give free {cope to their faculties, in making 
pa purſuing thoſe diſcoveries: It is the thought 
publication, and the proſpect of fame, which is 
enerally the great incentive to men of genius to 
ert their faculties, in attempting the untrodden 
aths of ſpeculation. In thoſe unhappy circum- 
ances, writers would entertain a dread of every 
ew lubject. No man could ſafely indulge him- 
lin any thing bold, enterpriſing, and out of the 
ular road; and in all publications we ſhould ſee 
umidity incompatible with the ſpirit of diſ- 
overy, If any towering genius ſhould ariſe in 
ole unfavourable circumſtances, a Newton in 
be natural world; or a Locke, a Hutchinſon, 
Clarke, or a Harley in the moral, the only effec- 
wal method to prevent their defuſing a ſpirit of 
nterprize or innovation, which is natural to ſuch 
treat fouls, could be no other than that which 
arquin ſo ſignificantly expreſſed, by taking off 
he heads of all thoſe poppies which overlooked 
he rell. Such men could not but be dangerous, 
nd give umbrage in a country, where it was 
le maxim of the government, that every thing 


bf ne ſhould for ever remain unalterably 
4 e *: 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL POLITICAL APHORISMs d 
e 


FROM HARRINGTON'S wok s. 

TO leave ourſelves and poſterity to a fart 
purchaſe in blood and ſweat of that wh 
we may preſently poſſeſs, enjoy, and herealy 
bequeath to poſterity in peace and glory, is ini 
man and impious. ot 4 
As certainly and ſuddenly as a good flate( 
health diſpels the peeviſhneſs and peril of ſickne 
does a good ſtate of government the animoſi 
and danger of parties, | | i 
The frame of a commonwealth, having be 
firſt propoſed and conſidered, expedients (in cal 
ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary — the ſafe elk 


tual, and perfect introduction of the _ f 


with ſome aim be applied or fitted; as to a houl 


When the model is reſolved upon, we fit ſcaltol 


in building. But firſt to reſolve upon expedient 
and then to fit to them the frame of a.common 
wealth, is as if one ſhould ſet up props, and the 
build a houſe to lean upon them. 9 
While the civil and religious parts of a com 
monwealth are in forming, there is a necellif 
that ſhe ſhould be ſupported by an army; 
when the military and provincial parts are rig 
ly formed, ſhe can have no farther uſe of an 
other army, Wherefore at this point, and 1 
till then, her armies are by the practice of coll 
monwealths, upon lighter occaſions, to have bi 
pay for life, and to be diſbanded. ] 
Where there is a ſtanding army, and not 
formed government, there the army of neceli 
will have dictatorian power. Wh 


- 
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Where an army ſubſiſts upon the pay or riches | 
fa fingle perſon, or of a. nobility, that army is 
ways monarch'c Al. Wher e an army ſubſiſts not 
the riches of a ſingle perſon, nor of a nobility, 
at army 18 always l SET LILY 
What party ſoever ſhall hinder the people from 
e exerciſe of the power devolved. upon them, 
all be certainly ruined: who or what party 
ever ſhall introduce, the people into the due and 
erly. exerciſe . of the power devolved upon 
em, ſhall be forthwith ſecure and famous for 
JJ /// 3 7) Wire 7 0 20076 
The reaſon why the nations that have common- 
ealths uſe them ſo well, and cheriſh them ſo 
puch, and yet that ſo few nations have common- 
elths, is, that in uſing a commonwealth it is 
ot neceſſary. it ſhould be underſtood; but in 
making a commonwealth, that it be underſtood is 
Mlclute necsſfit .) od battag, 
It ſhall be ſoon found when and where the ſoul 
a man was in the body of a beaſt, as when or 
here the ſoul or freedom natural to democracy, 
Nas in any other form than that only of a ſenate, 
nd an aſſembly of the people. 
As the ſoul of man can never be in the body of 
d beaſt, unleſs God make a new creation; ſo nei- 
her the ſoul or freedom, natural to demociacy, in 
y other form whatſoever than that only of a 
enate, and a popular aſſembly. > © 
The right conſtitution, - coherence, and proper 
Aymmetry of a form of government, goes tor the 


- 


realer part upon invention. 


„„ 8 AS 
ealon is of two fares) invention and judgment. 
Judgment is moſt perfett in an aſſembly. 
Invention is moſt perfett in one man. 


In one man, judgment wants the ſtrength which 
wm a multitude of counſellors. e 
No. IX. In 
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work, is as ſoon done as ſard or voted. 


wealth was an I/raclite indeed; 
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In a multitude of counſellots, invention i 
none at all. Re e er a Eiaty 1 | 


| Through the defect of invention, the wiſh 


ſemblies in the formation of government, by 
pitched upon a ſole legiſſato r. 
It is not below the dignity of the greateſt i 


7 


Hſembly, but according to the praktice of thehdl 


commonwealths, to admit of any man that is df 
to propoſe to them for the good of his country, 
To the making of a well ordered commu 


wealth, there goes little more of pains or cha 


or work without doors, than the eſtabliſhment 
an equal or apt diviſion of the territory, and the 


propoſing of ſuch election to the diviſions f 


made, as from an equal foundation may raik 
equal ſuperſtructures; the reſt being but paper 


9 ” 
: 


The higheſt earthly felicity that a people ca 


_ aſk, or God can give, is an equal and well orderel 
, commonwealth. Such a one among the 1/7uelitt 
was the reigg of Gop; and ſuch a one — th 


ſame reaſon) may be among Chriſtians the rei 


of CHRIST, though not every one in the Chriſta 
- commonwealth ſhould be atty more a Chrijtul 


indeed, than every one in the Iſraelitiſi common 


* 


A SONG 
To be Sung an Hundred Fears Hence. 
To the Tune of © Hearts of OK. 


' COME cheer up my lads, lo! the day dravd 


3 oper; + | 


When Britain's brave ſons F reedom's ftandard wil 
rear; F 

And joining with Frenchmen, all tyrants o'erthro#, 

Th' oppreſs d world releaſing wherever they 1 N 
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Then mankind rejoice, 
France and Britain agree; 
Their faiths they have plighted, 
Fleets and armies united, 
To drive tyrants from you, 
And ſet the world free. 


ritain's Aandard bears emblems prophetic of this, 
Aledonia's wild horſe, England's lion fearleſs, 
he lilies of France in their quarter behold, 


ww WF Hiberfia's ſweet harp makes the union joe. 
6 ——_— 
Then' mankind, Kc. 


lone e but tyrants hereafter this flag ſhall eber fright, 
o more ſhall't be ſpread in a cauſe that's not right; | 
heſe enſigns of freedom all nations fhall hail, 

Mere er the ſea flows or a ſhip ſpreads her fail. 


Then mankind, &c. 


Nat tough tyrants combine, mankind's chains 
to retain, TD 
i ed wiſh them in bondage for cer to remain; 
et * ng people but leave them their own caule to 
zone hen 55 laugh them to ſcorn and their impotent | 
pite. 
Then mankind, & c. : 


Let it no more be ſaid that 1 pence a ay, 5 
man for a tyrant his fellow hat * | 


Dur birthright for porridge and crumbs. we'll not 
wetil - ſell, 


But unite for our rights, boys, and all ſhall be well, 
Then ani, Kc. | 


wil 
v6. 


row, 


hen Ke  ALESSON. 
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A LESSON. FOR VENAL PARLIAMENT 


aii SPEECH which-was ſpoken by Oliue Gull 
2 well, when he diſſolved the Long Parliament, 


TFT ts high time for me to put an end to yo 
1 fitting in this place, which you have diho 
oured by your, contempt of all virtue, and defils 
by your practice of every vice: Ye ate a faftio 
crew, and enemies to all good .government: \ 
are a pack of mercenary wretches, and woul 
Ike Eſau, ſell your country for a mels of pottag 
and, like Judas, betray. your God for a fe 
pieces of money: Is there a ſingle virtue no 
remaining amongſt you? Is there one vice you 
not poſſeſs? Ye have no more religion than 
horſe; gold is your god. Which of you have n 
bartered your conſcience for bribes? Is there 


man amongſt you that has the leaſt care for Hon 
good of the commonwealth ? Ye ſordid probe! 

tutes, have you not defiled this ſacred place, an T 
1 turned the LORPD's temple into a den of thie or 
by your immoral principles and wicked pratiiceMrin 
_ Ye are grown intolerably odious to the whole ¶ 

tion. You were deputed here by the people Wow 

get grievances redreſſed, are not yourſelves Weed: 

come the greateſt grievance? Your country tele 

ore calls upon me to cleanſe this Augean abu 

by putting a final period to your iniquitous p eco 


ceedings in this houſe, and which, by G00 be ich 


and the ſtrength he has given me, I am now colin! 
00 do: I command ye, therefore, upon the peril lar 
your lives, to depart immediately out of thi plaq ben 

| Go, get you out, make haſte, ye venal llaves, Wnce 
gone] So take away that ſhining bauble there, i lin] 

Bs. ants 
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FOR THE SW INISH MULTI ro DE. eos 
' LESSONS FOR STATESMEN. _ 
x Leſſon I. | 


FROM COMMERCE, IN THE ENCYCLOP DIA 


* 


HE augmentation of riches, in a country, 
either not capable of improvement as to the 
ſoil, or where precautions have nat been taken for 
xcilitating a multiplication of inhabitants, by the 
mportation of lubliſtence, will be productive of 
he moſt calamitous circumſtances. „ 
On one ſide, this wealth will effectually dimi- 
ih the maſs of food before produced; and on 
he other, Will encreaſe the number of uſeleſs con- 
uners The firſt of theſe eircumſtances will 
mile the demand for food; and the ſecond will 
üminiſh the number of uſeful free hands, and 
onfequently raiſe the price of manufadtures: here 
ve ſhortly the outlines of this progrels. E 

The more rich and luxurious a people are, the 
wore delicate they become in their manner of 
wing, if they fed on bread formerly, they will 
bow feed on meat; if they fed on meat, they will 
ow feed on fowl. The ſame ground which 
eds an hundred with bread, and a proportion- 
ble quantity of animal food, will not maintain an 
qual number of delicate livers. Food muſt then 
come more ſcarce; demand for it riſes; the 
ch are always the ſtrongeſt in the market; they 
onſume tlie food, and the poor are forced to 
larve, Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs 
pens; to wit, a hurtful competition for ſubſiſt- 
ce. Farther, when a people become rich, they 
nk lefs of ceconomy.; a number of uſeleſs ſer- 
ants are lured, to become an additional dead 
K 3 "Weight 
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weight on conſumption; and when their ſtarving 
countrymen cannot ſupply-the extravagance of the 
rich fo cheaply as other nations, they either in. 

port inſtruments of foreign luxury, or ſeek to enjoy 
them out of their own country. 0 


Fl 
[7 


— 


Leſſon II. 
FROM THE SAME. 
\ SET of induſtrious and frugal people wer 
aſſembled in a country [ Holland] by natur 
ſubject to many inconveniences, the removing 0 
which neceflarily employed abundance of hands, 
Their ſituation upon the continent, the power of 
their. former maſters, and the ambition of theit 
neighbours, obliged them to keep great bodies of 
troops. Theſe two articles, added to the numben 
of the community, without either enriching the 
Tate. by their labour exported, or producing fool 


for themſelves or countrymen. 4 
The ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculate 
to draw together the induſtrious; but it has beet 

ſtill more uſetul in ſubſiſting them: the republi 

can form of government being there greatly {ul 
divided, veſts authority ſufficient in every part 
it, to make ſuitible provifion for their own {ubj 
ſiſtence; and the tie which unites them, regard 
only matters of public concern. Had the whok 
5 been governed by one ſovereign, or by one cout 
DEER ci], this important matter never could have beel 
JJ ð d 

It would be impoſſible for the moſt able min 

ter that ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for 
country ſo extenſive as France, or even as Eng 


= ſuppoſing thoſe as fully peopled as Holla 
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; even though it ſhonld be ng. | that a ſuf- EL 
ent quantity of food might ze found in other 

duntries for their. ſubſiſtence, - The enterprize 
auld be too great, abuſes would multiply; the 
onſequence would be, that the inhabitants would 

le for want. But in Holland the caſe 18 different; | 
very little town takes care of its own inhabi- 

nts; and this care being the object ot applica- 

jon and profit to ſo many perſons, is accompliſhed 

C/ TAY LILY $63 


a 


CE 


* 


VVV 


ROM LADY MONTAGUE'S LETTERS. 
| T is impoſſible not to obſerve the difference be- 

tween the free towns, and thoſe under the go- 
ernment of abſolute princes, as all the little 
overeigns of Germany are. In the firſt there 
wppears an air of commerce and plenty: The 
ireets are well built, and full of people, neatly 
ind plainly dreſſed. The ſhops are loaded with 
merchandize, and the commonalty are clean and 
chearful. In the other, you fee a ſort of ſhabby 
lnery, a number of dirty people of quality tawdred 
out: narrow naſty ſtreets out of repair, wretchedly 
hin of inhabitants, and above half of the common 
ſort aſking alms. I cannot help fancying one un- 
der the figure of a clean Dutch Citizen's wife; and 
the other like a poor town lady of pleaſure, paint- 
ec and ribboned out in her head dreſs, with tar- 
ſbed filver-laced ſhoes, a ragged under. petticoat, 
a miſerable mixture of vice and proverty. _ 
We take care to make ſuch ſhort ſtages every 
lay, that I rather fancy myſelf upon parties of 
Pleaſure, than upon the road; and ſure nothing 

| | -. can 


neat, I am fure you would be charmed wy 
them. | 


which the merchants' ſhips come up to the ve 


merchandize, and ſo much cheaper than what 
ſee in England, that I have much ado to perluad 
myſelf I am ſtill ſo near it. Here is neither dl 
nor beggary to be ſeen. One is not ſhocked 
_ thoſe loathſome cripples, fo common in Londa 
nor teazed with the importunity of idle elo 
and wenches, that chuſe to be naſty and r 
The common ſervants and little thop-wone 
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can be more agreeable than travelling in Holly 
The whole courſty appears a large garden, 
roads are all paved, ſhaded on each ſide with ray 
of trees, and boxdered with large canals, full. 
boats paſſing and repaſſing. Every twenty pa 
gives you the proſpett of ſome villa, and ene 
tour hours that of a large town, ſo ſurpriſing) 


My arrival at Rotterdam, preſented me a ne 
ſcene of pleaſure. All the ſtreets are paved wit 
broad ſtones, and bgfore many of the meaneſt ari 
ficer's doors, are plated ſeats of various coloured 
marbles, ſo neatly kept, that 1 aſſure you, 1 walk ould 
ed almoſt all over the town yeſterday, incognit louriſh 
in my flippers, without one ſpot of dirt; and yo 
may ſee the Dutch maids waſhing the pavemned'* © 
of the ſtreet with more application chan ours oF” Ih 
our bed-chambers. The town ſeems ſo full WF" 


[T 1s 


L tain 


people, with ſuch buſy faces, and all in motiot muſin 


that I can hardly fancy it is nat ſome celebn e n. 


fair; but 1 ſee ät every day the ſame, It is fes 


tain no town can be more advantageouſly ſitua be 
for commerce. Here are ſeven large canal, 0 * 

ul na 
doors of their houſes. The ſhops and warehoul 5 t 
are of a very ſurprizing neatneſs and ay _ 


cence, filled with an incredible quantity of inf 1 5 
e 


de of 
be Kl. 
$ almc 
iept u 
Dagazl 
Sin S 
01S a1 
here, are more nicely clean, than moſt oy ie rep 
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lies; and the great variety of neat dreſſes (every 

Woman dreſſing ber head after her own faſhion) is 
n additional pleaſure in ſeeing the towns. 


CCOUNT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 


BY D'ALEMBERT. 


FT is very remarkable, that a city, which con- 
L tains ſcarce 24000 inhabitants, and whoſe ſcat- 
ered territory conſiſts not“ of thirty villages, 
ould be a ſovereign ſtate, and one of the moſt 
luriſhing cities of Europe: enriched by her 11- 
erty and her commerce, ſhe frequently beholds 
ery thing around her in flames, without having 
ny ſhare in the calamity. The events which 
ur the reſt of Europe, afford her only an 
muſing ſpectacle, which ſhe obſerves without tak- 
ho any part in them, Attached to France, by 
treaties and by commerce, to England by com- 
derce and religion, ſhe is too prudent to intereſt 
terſelf in the wars that embroil theſe two power- 
ul nations; ſhe pronounces with 1mpartiality 
pon the juſtice of their conteſts, and judges all 
e ſovereigns of Europe, without flattering, injur- 
g, or fearing them. | - 


The city is well fortified, particularly on the 
de of that prince from whom it has moſt to fear, 
be King of Sardinia, On the fide of France it 
almoſt open and defenceleſs; but diſcipline is 
ept up as in a military place, the arſenals and 
nagazines well furniſhed, every citizen is a ſoldier, 
8 n Switzerland, and ancient Rome: The Gene- 
vs are allowed to go into foreign ſervice, but 
be republic does not furniſh any ſtate with regu- 
lar 
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lar bodies of men, nor does it ſuffer an inrolmey Po 
Within its own territories. EY = of 
Though the individuals are rich, the gown, ci 
ment is poor, from that averſion which the ye "FE 
ple ſhew to new taxes, how little burdenſome f Fare 
ever. The revenues of the ſtate do not amom Jem 
to. 500.000 livres of French money; and yet, . 4, 
the admirable economy with which they are mz N oh 
raged, they are ſufficient, and even afford a (ul this 
plus for extraordinary emergencies. emu 
FHereditary dignity is unknown at Geneva: M feir 
ſons of the firſt magiſtrate are loſt in the cro bool 
till their own merit diſtinguiſhes them; nobili 1 1 
and riches confer neither rank nor privilege, nol... . 
give any facility of advancement to the offices I infe 
the ſtate, All ſolicitation for places is fri, .c © 
prohibited: Public employments are ſo littie . 
crative, that they afford no temptations for Mien! 
avaricious: they are objects only to nobler mini ce: 
by the conſideration and reſpect they procure, luci 
Few diſputes come to a legal trial; they All t. 
generally adjuſted by common friends, by the aflivat 
vocates themſelves, and by the judges.  IWMlllupr 
Their ſumptuary laws forbid the uſe of jewels of 
and embroidery, limit the expence of funeraitin 
and oblige all the citizens to walk on foot in Mf 
ſtreets, carriages being allowed only in the cou ebra 
try. —Iheſe laws, which are regarded in Fran th 
as too ſevere, nay, almaſt barbarous and inbuWiher 
. man, by no means abridge the real convenience the 
| of life, which are always to be obtained at I: tans, 
expence; they retrench only the pageantry of Mich 
which contributes not to happinels, and on The 
produces ruin, without any advantage. bre | 
There is, perhaps, no where ſo many baſe: 
marriages: Geneva has, in this reſpett, the Hal ef | 
of our manners at leaſt two centuries: — Ibe ey 


frau 


* 
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ints upon luxury remove the fear of a multi- 
de of Aaken; and, by this means, luxury is 
V as in France, one of the greateſt obſtacles to 
„„ 1 
Geneva has an univerſity, which they call an 
ademy, where youth are educated without ex- 
ce: The profeſſors are eligible into offices of 
ie Many of them have become magiſtrates, 


d this privilege contributes much to keep. up 


emulation and fame of the academy. NT 
Their public library is a well choſen collection 
books, conſiſting of twenty-ſix thouſand vo- 
es, and a great number of manuſcripts. The 
oks are lent to all the citizens, every one reads, 
d informs himſelf; and by this means, the peo- 
of Geneva are better inſtructed than any where 


ich we ſuppoſe would follow the ſame indul- 

nce among us; perhaps the Genevois and our 
Jliticians may be both in the right. 

All the ſciences, and moſt of the arts, have been 

vated with ſo much ſucceſs at Geneva, that it 

lurpriſing to fee the lift of learned men and ar- 

Is of every kind, which this city. has produced 


lebrated ſtrangers, whom its agreeable ſituation, 
Id the liberty it enjoys, have invited to retire 


as, the ſame marks of eſteem and conſideration 
lich he has received from ſo many monarchs. 
The eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of Geneva is 


ot that they diſapprove of epiſcopacy, but as 
ey have no faith in the divine right of biſhops, 


de think Paſtors, not quite ſo rich and impor- 


e. They find none of thoſe inconvemencies 


thin the laſt two ages.——l[t has even had the 
od fortune ſometimes to be the reſidence of 


Per. M. de Voltaire, who. has reed chere 
r the laſt ſeven years, finds, among theſe repub- 


lire Preſbyterianiſm; no biſhops nor Canons:;— 


tant 
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tant as biſhops, agree better with a ial 
public. 

The miniſters are either . 9 25 our rar 
prieſls, or poſtulans, as our ork, withoarh bene 
fice. The revenue of the paſtors does ny 
amount to above 1200 livres, without any calul 
profits: — The ſtate makes this allowance,—Th 
church has nothing. C 


— — 


Obſervations of Charles Turner, 22 Member | 
Parliament for the City of York, in the Dela 
in the Houſe of Commons, April 13, 1700, af 
tie Bill for Hans. Revenue e fra 
_ OE at Elections. 


E contended, that the Houſe was bound 

pals the bill; that they muſt do it, the pe 

ks of England had petitioned for it, and w 
would gainſay the -people of England? The 
would have their way, they bad a right to it, 
the conſtitution of this country was a republi 
He repeated it, he ſaid, in the face of all f 
Crown lawyers, and let them make the moſt oft 
a republic, and one of the fineſt in the world! H 
had held this language to the people in Weſtmin 
ſter Hall, and he would hold it every whit 
Where. the Monarch was limited by the ſan 
laws which governed the ſubjeft, it Certainly ia 
a e and nen elſe. | 


" 2 1 C 
1 ; { ; 4 14 


—— 


The Speech 0% Charles, Tarr, 0. Member | 
Parliament for the City of York, to the ld 


of Weſtmanfler, from the Huſtings m ors p th 
Wy Hall, on Thurſday the 6th of April, 170Wupht 
] FEEL a ſatisfaction i in addreſſing ſo numero 10 J 
and reſpettable a body of my country men, U 40 


Cann 


V 
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annot be animated by a flaviſh mind; I bave 


er oppoſed the torrent of corruption, and the 
roads of arbitrary power; and though. I have 
en unſucceſsful, yet, with your aſſiſtance, I will 
ght and conquer. Corruption and tyranny can 
wer ſtand againſt the virtuous efforts of a free 


eople: be firm, be reſolute and unanimous; afſert 


our birth-right. Annual Parliaments, and an 


qual repreſentation, are privileges inherent in_ 


e conſtitution; but if you do not think your- 
lyes free With obtaining that object, you have a 
gt to inſiſt on what government you pleaſe, 


aus were made for the governed, not the gover- 


or; and all government originates with the peo. 


le, If you chuſe to be ſlaves, you may ſubmit 


dan unlimited monarchy, or an oppreſſive ari- 
bocracy; if you wiſh to be free, you have a right 


o inbſt on a democracy, or you have a right to 
Tm a republic. Don't tell me of the power of 
arliament, or the power of the Crown; all 
ower originates with yourſelves, and if the 


rown or the Parliament abuſe that power you 
we inveſted them with, you have a right to re- aſ- 
me it: you are the lords of the creation, not 
be ſlaves of power: you are our maſters, and we 
e only your ſervants, delegated and employed by 
ou to do your buſineſs; and till you pay your 
rvants, as was anciently the cuſtom, they will 
ever act to your advantage; if you do not pay 


em, the Crown will, and then they become the 


rants of the Crown, and no longer the ſervants 


I the people. An honeſt man can have no inte- 


ell but that of his country in coming to parlia- 
ent; and if he ſacrifices his eaſe and retirement 
the duty of a ſenator, his expenc/'* at leaſt 


ught to be reimburſed by his country. You now 


hour members, with a vengeance, for enſlav- 


No, X. | L Woh ing 
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ing you, and picking your pockets; : but if yo 
would once pay them yourſelves, you would u 
longer, complain of oppreſſion. A& with ſp 
and reſolution : inſiſt upon your privileges, and 
will meet you at Runny Mead, I love the pog 
J divide my fortune with them, and J will d 
with them; the poor man's labour is the rid 
man's wealth; and without your toil, a king 
dom would be worth nothing. While I am tre 
you never ſhall be ſlaves. 1 

Cod bleſs the People! 

5 


THE INHABITANTS OF HELL 


FROM A PAMPHLET-ENTITLED THE Riecht 
. Or THE DEI. 


N man (that is the prieſts) are the moſt n 

A merous of all Lucifer's ſubjects, except t 
military, for next to the clergy, the*nnlitary a 
the moſt devoted, which may be ſeen by the ard 
they diſcover on all occaſions 1n the ſervice 
their grand maſter and monarch, 'Lucifer, N 
thing diminiſhes the zeal of ſoldiers, no hard(hi 
or calamities can intimidate them from the pu 
ſuit of their maſter's intereſt. Captivity, priſon 
fetters, chains, {lavery or death, give no check 
their activity; but havock and devaſtation a 


the works of their hands. See how thele her 1 
leave every thing near and dear behind theite | 
Their trades are nothing in compariſon to the der 
trinſic acquiſitions of the ſoldier, who ſacrifcq; kad 
every thing to the pleaſure of murdering his ious 
Jow-creat-res. How many of theſe Englilh He 
culoſtes ase left twenty-five, and even thirty vii 
lings per week, within theſe ſix months pal, Wea 


3 
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in in return ſixpence a day, to be food for gun- 
onder, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the beſt 
ends and warmeſt advocates for Satan's King- 
im. Mark! what diſintereſtedneſs! Surely Lu- 
fer has ſome right to ſuch property as this! Only 
amine their faces and their figures, both will 
eclare to you whom they ſerve, and whole they 
re, Their pale complexions, their tawny coun- 
nances, their tanned hides; in ſhort the whole 
We their meagre bodies, have more the appearance 
ff carcales or ſkeletons than of human figures... 
Their bodies, I fay, loaded with wounds, exhauſt. 
d by labours which they have undergone, with 
lIfempers which confume them, with vermin 
which gnaw them while alive, with hunger which 
erours them, with exceſſive heat, and rigorous 
od which they experience and endure with cou- 
age and delight, for a poor and wretched ſtipend, 
Þlanly ſhew that the moſt powerful and predo- 
pinant of all their paſſions, is their defire for the 
plernal regions. And this is further confirmed 
y the ardent exclamations with which they con- 
dude every ſentence they pronounce; ſuch as, 
The Devil take me! The Devil ſeize me! The 
Devil choak me! The Devil fly away with me} 
Ke. &, Which ejaculations certainly expreſs 
dar earneſt wiſh to go to Lucifer's kingdom, 
The Devil will never deny his right to ſuch pro- 
perty as they are. „ „ 
108 | had like to have omitted informing you, that 
be military are accompanied with their officers, 
geen m Hell; and why not? They are fond of 
leading the dance with them on Earth, and ſurely 
ought to partake of their pleaſures in Hell. They 
we led by their officers by thouſands every day, 
Wh colours flying, muſic playing, and drums 
being, amidſt the acclamations of all who ſee 
La: a „ them, 


| 
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them, on their journey to Pluto's regions. Ther 
1s no exception of perſons in the military, thy 
go unanimoully, hand in hand. There you {et 
them travelling in ſocial union, with wonder 
contraſt, generaliſſimo and private, general a0 
drummer, duke and corporal, prince and ſerjeant 
kings and ſerjeant-majors, emperors and adjuianh 
in moſt parts of Europe, vieing with each other 
in their various tactical knowledge, to diſcore 
who has the greateſt ability, in getting tenants] 
the greateſt numbers, to occupy Beelzebub's king 
com. 
other {ide the water: what bravery is diſplayed 
by the Engliſh, Dutch, Pruſſians, Auſtrians, Hel 
Hans, Hanoverians, &c. of all ranks and degree 
from the prince to the private, in order to tra 
port themſelves to the infernal regions; and nond 
can be more deſerving than thoſe who take u 
the ſword in defence of their common maſter, fat 
the expreſs purpoſe of peopling his kingdom 
Go on, then, ye veterans, hide your truſty blade 
in the bowels of your brethren: your laurels ui 
cleave to your brows in er and glowing 
colours: and Satan ſhall crown you with ever 
laſting honours! SE 


% 


Ignorance the Foundation of unequal Government! 
and foſtered by them deſig nedly. 


[From Barlow's Advice to privile ged Orders.] 


5 31 governments are neceſſarily found 

ed on ignorance, and they mult be ſupported 
by ignorance; to deviate from their principle 
would be voluntary ſuicide. The great objett d 


their policy is to perpetuate that undiſturbed "gn 
hg Tan 


Witneſs the ſcenes now exhibiting on thi] 
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nce of the people, which is the companion of 
overty, the parent of crimes, and the pillar of 
b fate,” 5 3 | TR 5 
In England, the people at large are as perfectly 
-norant of the acts of parliament, after they are 
jade, as they poſſibly can be before. They are 
rinted by one man only, who 1s called the king's 
mnter—1n the old Germam character, which few 
en can read—and ſold at a price that few can 
ford to pay. But, | leſt tome Icraps or comments 
pon them ſhould come to the people, through the 
edium of public news-papers, every ſuch paper 
 famped with a heavy duty: and an act of par- 
ament is made, to prevent men from lending 
heir papers to each other; ſo that, not one per- 
on in a hundred fees a news-paper- once in a 
ear, If a man at the bottom of Yorkſhire diſ- 
pers, by inſtinét, that a law 1s made which is 
tereſting for him to know, che has only to make 
journey to London, find out the king's printer, 
jay a penny a page for the law, and learn the 
erman alphabet. He is then prepared to ſpell 
VVVVVVVVVJVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV FEE 4 
As to the general ſyſtem of the laws of the 
and, on which all property depends, no,man in 
be kingdom knows them, and no man pretends 
0 know them. They are a fathomleſs abyſs, 
hat exceeds all human faculties to ſound. They 
ne itudied, not to be underſtood but to be il 
uted; not to give information but to breed con- 
non. The man whole property is depending 
on a fuit at law, dates not look into the gulpf 
hut ſeparates him from the wiſhed- for deciſion; 
e has no confidence in himſelf, nor in reaſon, 
Por in juſtice; he mounts on the back of a law - 
Fer, like one of Mr. Burke's heroes of chivalry, 
deizeen the wings of a griffin, and trults the pilot 
3 Ta e 0 
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age to a man, who 1s ſuperior to himſelf only 
in the confidence which reſults from havin 
nothing at ſtake. 


On the Inju "9% , taking Fees from Perſmy 
ed n Courts of Juſtice. | „ | 


FROM THE CANDID PHILOSOPHER, 


A MAN ſuſpected of a felonious aQtion, is 
taken up, ſent to goal, uſed there in a bar. 
barous manner, yet when brought to his trial. 
found perfectly innocent. A man of common 
ſenſe, unpractiſed in the wi/Jom of our law, 
would naturally imagine he would be now dif. 
charged. But no ſuch thing; he muſt he remand. 
ed ro priſon to undergo the ſame harſh treatment 
he received before his triat, unleſs he pays the 
fees that are demanded of him.—They are the 
pooreſt people on whom ſuſpicions generally fal, 
and who, lo far from being able to pay gaoler' 
fees, could ſcarcely maintain themſelves in. priſon 
before the proof of their innocence appeared, 
How cruel, therefore, alter puniſhing an innocen 


5 . „ x — b ; 

23 with imprifonment, making him loſe Mn 
uſineſs and his character, to rob him of his pn. pm 
erty, under the name of paying fees O ſhame f ne 
mame! ſhame! N no 
| AS 1 Tea 
„ : 5 | tha 
Whether the Balance of Dominion in Land be l vx 
es natural Cauſe of Empire? C07 

| : : 3 or 

FROM HARRINGTON S OCEAN A. me 

TF a man having one hundred pounds a: year f 


may keep One ſervant, or have one man at E 
NS command 
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nd. then having one hundred times. fo 
1 may keep - hundred ſervants; and 
his multiplied by a thouſand, he may have one 
undred thouſand men at bis command. Now, 
hat the ſingle perſon, or nobility of any country 
n Lurope, that had but halt ſo many men at com- 
and, would be king or prince, is that which 
think no man will doubt. But no money no 
wilzers, as the French ſpeak: if the money be 
lo en ſo are the men alſo. Though riches in gene- 
il have wings, and be apt to bate, yet thoſe in land 
re the moſt hooded and tied to the perch, where- 
is thoſe in money have the leaſt hold, and are the 


UW witcſt in flight. A bank, where the money takes 
, pot wing, but to come home leized, or like a coy. 
[le 


duck, may well be great; but the treaſure of the 
ladies going out, and not upon returns, makes 
70 bank. Whence a bank never paid an army; 
or paying an army, ſoon became no bank. But 
where a prince or Nobility has an eflate in land, 
the revenue whereof will defray this charge, 
there their men are planted, have toes that are 
roots, and arms that bring forth what fruit you 
pleaſe, 35 f 
Thus a ſingle perſon is made, or a nobility 
makes a king, not with difficulty, or any great 
prudence, but with eaſe, the reſt coming home, as 
the ox that not only knows his maſter's crib, but 
mult ſtarve or repair ta it. Nor for the ſame 
realon is government acquired with more eaſe 
than it is preſerved; that is, if the foundation of 
property be in land: but if in money, lig AN 
cone, lightly go The reaſon why a ſingle perſon, 
or the nobiluy that has one hundred thouſand 
men, or halt ſo many at command, will have the 
gorernment, is that the eilate in land, whereby 
liey are able to maintain ſo many, in any 
European 
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European terr:tory, muſt overbalance the ole 
that remains to the people, at leaſt three parts ide 
four, by which means they are no more abe ner 
diſpnte the government with him or them. ty cy 
your ſervant is with you. Now, for the m is 
reaſon, if the people hold three parts in four! oper 
the territory, it is plain there can neither he et 
fingle perſon nor nobility able to diſpute the , ln 
vernment with them; in this caſe, therefore. n; 
cept force be interpoſed, they govern themleh ed 
So by this computation of the balance of propemi e; 
or dominion in land, you have according to Heer. 
threefold foundation of property, the root MM Pro 
generation of the threefold kind of government WM co! 
bre np © 
If one man be ſole landlord of a territory, Men 
overbalance the whole people, three parts in fou ent 
or thereabouts, he is Grand Seignior; for ſo thi 0! 
Turk, not from his empire but his property t 
called; and the empire in this cafe is abſolu 
monarchy. * + - e 
If the few, or a nobility, or a nobility with 
clergy, be landlords to ſuch a proportion as ove 
balances the people in the like manner, they ma 
make whom they pleaſe king; or, if they be nd 
pleaſed with their king, down with him, and k 
up whom they like better; a HENRY the fourtl 
or the ſeventh, a GuisE, a MoNTFORT,' 
NEVIL, or a PORTER, ſhould they find that be 
for their own ends and purpoſes: For, as not th 
balance of the king, but that of ihe nobility, 1 
this caſe, is the cauſe of the government, ſo nd 
the eſtate or riches of the prince or captain, b 
his virtue or ability, or fitneſs for the ends ot l 
nobility, acquires that command or office, Th 
tor ariſtocracy or mixed monarchy, But nh 8 
| ” VVV 
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ge people be landlords, or hold the land ſo 
ed among them, that no one man or number 
men within the compaſs of the few, or Ariſto- 
icy over. balance them, it is a commonwealth, 
+ is the branch in the root, or the balance of 
operty naturally producing empire; which not 
nuted, no man ſhall be able to batter my ſu— 


ms; till then, if the cauſe neceſſarily precede 
ſe eff, property muſt have a being before em- 


der. 5 0 7 = | | . 
Property comes to have a being before empire 


eof a nobility or a clergy, thiough the decay of 
er eſtates comes to alter to another balance; 


emment, according to the kind or nature of 


blows confiſcation, Confilcation again is of 
wee kinds, when the captain taking all to himſelf, 
Jants his army, by way of military colonies, bene- 
res, or timars, which was the policy of Mano- 
ET; or when the captain has ſome ſharers, or 


en the captain divides the inheritance by lots, 


s inſtituted by Gob or Moszs in the common- 


ructures, and which confuted I lay down my 
x; or, beginning with it, muſt be Rill firſt in 


government two ways, either by a natural or 
vent revolution. Natural revolution happens 
im within, or by commerce, as when a govern- 
ent erected upon one balance, that for exam 


lich alteration in the root of property leaves all 
) confuſion, or produces a new branch or go- 


Ie root, Violent revolution happens from with- 
ut, or by arms, as when upon conqueſt there 


nobility that divides with him, which was the 
plcy introduced by the Goths and Vandals; or 


i otherwiſe, to the whole people; which policy 
alth of Iſrael, This triple diftribution, which 


vn natural or violent revolution returns as to 
2 5 . 
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the names of empire to the ſame thing, that 


demonſtrated. 


in compliment to its founder, called Rome. 


work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the form of its fulu 


capital of the world! 
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to the nature of the balance already lated a 


ABRIDGMENT OF ROMAN HISTORY 
OMULUS and Remus being ſent by the 
x. grandfather Numetor, from Alba, at the he 


ot a colony, to ſeek a new ſettlement, quarrel 
about the choice of a ſpot where they ſhould þ 


and build them a city; Romulus chuſing mout em 


Palatine, and Remus mount Aventine. Remus ies 
ſaid to have loſt his life in this diſpute. 
city was therefore built on mount Palatine, an( 


Romulus had not taken upon him the chief con 
mand. of the colony for any longer time thi 
while the city was building, he, as ſoon as 


government to the choice of the people, and, a 
ling the citizens together, harangued them in wort 
to: this effect; © ns EI ˙ 
„If all the ſtrength of cities“ lay in the hey 
of their ramparts, or the depth of their ditche 
we ſhould have great reaſon to be in fear for thi 
which we have now built. Are there in real 
any walls too high to be ſcaled by a vahant ent 
my? And of what uſe are ramparts in intel 
diviſions? They may ſerve for a defence agal 
ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it is by co 
rage and prudence chiefly, that the inveſions ( 
* Rome, properly ſpeaking, ſays Mr. Hooke, was at fi 
but a very ſorry village, whereof even the principal inn 
bitants followed their own ploughs; and until it Vf 
rebuilt after burning of it by the Gauls, did not deſert 
the name of a city. Such were the beginnings of th 


foreig 
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reign enemies Are repelled; and by unanimity. 
wie, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are 
rented. Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bul- 
cks have been {cen to ron to force from with. 
it, or to tumults from within. An exact mili- 
u diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil 
licy, are the ſureſt barriers againſt theſe evils. 
it there is ſtill another point of great importance 
de conſidered the proſperity of ſome riſing 
Jonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of others, have in 
great meaſure been owing to their form of go- 
emment, Was there but one manner of ruling 
tes and cities that could make them happy, the 
ice would not be difficult. But I have learnt, 
hat of the various forms- of government among 
he Greeks and Barbarians, there are three which 
re highly extolled by thoſe who have experi- 
need them; and yet, that no one of theſe is in 
| reſpetts perfect, but each of them has ſome in- 
ate and incurable defect. Chuſe ye, then, in 
hat manner this city ſhall be governed. Shall it 
„e by one man? Shall it be by a ſelect number of 
e wiſeſt among us? Or ſhall the legiſlative 
over be in the people? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit | 
o any form of adminiſtration: you ſhall pleaſe to 
labliſh, As I think myſelf not unworthy to 
ommand, ſo neither am I unwilling to obey. 
nM! our having choſen me to be the leader of this 
i ony, and your calling the city after my name, 
"© honours ſufficient to content me; honours, 
coſe! which, living or dead, I can never be de- 
8 ( Mived,” PRES: WG no | 5 | 
WM Romulus was choſen king; and Rome was 
governed by kings for upwards of 240 years, till 
4 be expulſion of Tarquin the ſecond, which was 
F ceafoned by his ſon Sextus raviſhing Lucretia, 
lic wife of Collatinus, a-noble Roman, Lucre- 
tia, 
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tia, upon receiving this injury, ſent for he 

band, who was then in the camp at Arden 
Tarquin, and for ſeveral of his friends andh 
informed them of the outrage ſhe had nel 
and engaged them to .revenge it, ſtabbed þ | 
to the heart, and died before them. The Be 
had long groaned under the tyranny and nl 


of the Tarquins, and were therefore glad þ 
hold on fo flagrant and outrageous oY 4 

- ſhake off their yoke. The famous Junius Brut nt] 

who for ſome reaſons had maſked himlell, of - 
concealed. great talents, under the appearance 1 
idiotiſm, ſuddenly threw off his diſguiſe, . 
going near 40 the dying lady, drew ihe pul 
2 Net: wald and ſhewing it all bloody $ 

the aſſembly, to their SB it 
re ph RISE : e e Wh 

5 Ves, noble lady. I ſwear by this blood, v om 

. was once ſo pure, and which nothing but 10 3 
1 villany could have polluted, that I will pur he 
Lucius Tarquinius the proud, his wick 

and their children, with fire nel honed au. 

I ever ſufler any of that family, or of any 4 
whatever, to be king in Rome: Ye Gods, I a ell 

you to witneſs this my oath!—There Rona.” 
turn your eyes to that ſad ſpectacle— the daught 1 

of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife ſhe died by ee 
own hand. See there a noble lady, whom tt en 

Juſt of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of bei * 

her own executioner, to atteſt her innocence. Ho * 
Fan entertained by her as a kinſman of If i | 
uſband 8, Sextus, the perfidious gueſt, became hi be 

brutal raviſher. The chaſte, the generous Lucretl 22 

could not ſurvive the inſult, Glorious womal in 

But once only treated as a ſlave, ſhe thought | Ir 1 

no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a om = 
diſdained a life that depended on a tyrant's ui 5 
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hall we, ſhall men, with ſuch am example before 
reyes, and after five-and-twenty years of igno- 
nious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear of 
ing, defer one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our li- 
ty? No, Romans, now is the time; the favour. 
le moment we have ſo long waited for is come. 
arquin is not at Rome. The patricians are at 
e head of the enterprize. The<city is abun- 
ntly provided with men, arms, and all things 
ceſſary. There is nothing wanting to ſecure 
e ſucceſs, if our own courage does not fail us. 
nd ſhall thoſe warriors, who have ever been ſo 
we, when foreign enemies were to be ſubdued, 
when conqueſts. were to be made to gratify the 
bition and avarice of Tarquin, be then onl 

wards, when they are to deliver themſelves 
Im ſlavery ? Some of you, perhaps, are intimi- 
ated by the army which Tarquin now commands. 
he ſoldiers, you imagine, will take the part of 
ter general, Baniſh ſo groundleſs a fear. The 
de of liberty is natural to all men. Your fel- 
citizens in the camp feel the weight of op- 
teſlion, with as quick a ſenſe, as you that are in 
ome, They will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion 
E throwing off the yoke. But, let us grant 
ere may be ſome among them who, through 
aſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad education, will be diſ- 
ſed to favour the tyrant, The number of theſe 
an be but ſmall, and we have means ſufficient in 
ur hands to reduce them to reaſon. They lett 
$ hoſtages more dear to them than life. Their 
mes, their children, their fathers, their mothers 
en the city. Courage, Romans, the gods are 
Ir us! thoſe Gods, whoſe temples and altars the 
ions Tarquin has profaned by ſacrifices and 
vi lations made with polluted hands, polluted with 
ſood, and with numberleſs unexpiated crimes 
No. XI. . committed 


el 


committed againſt his ſubjects. Ye Gods, wy 


inſpire us with courage and unanimity in 1 
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u the Weſtern Hebrides, by the Rev. Joha Lu 
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protected our forefathers! ye Genii, who wag 
for the preſervation and glory of Rome! doyy 


glorious cauſe, and we will, to our laſt brei 
defend your worſhip from all profanation.” 


[ To be continued in following Numbers] 


Eccl. iv. 1, 2, g. So I returned, and conſidered a 
the Oppreſſions that are done under the Su 
and behold, the TEARS of ſuch as were () 
PRESSED, and they had No CoMTORTEI 


and on the Side of their Oppreſſors there ut 7 
Pow ER, but they had no Comforter. es n 
fore, I praiſed the Dead which are already dul, 
more than the living which are yet ale. Mme 


better 1s he than both they, which hath not \ 
been, who hath not ſeen the EVIL WORK II 
2s done under the Sun. 3 


HE following extract, from a very interel 
ing work, lately publiſhed, intitled “ Trat 


Buchanan,“ will ſhew ſome few of the har 
ſhips ſuffered by our brethren in one part oft 
Free and happy nation. It may be proper top 

miſe, that the Iſlands here. ſpoken of are n 

thoſe which lie next to the coaſt of Scotland, b 
the Weſtern Abudae, a long chain of Iflan 

about ſeventy miles farther weſt in the Atlant 

Ocean. It may be alſo proper to mention, 

altho' the author has adopted the title of Traut 

this work 1s the reſult of obſervation made | 
him, during bis reſidence in theſe Iſlands, in qui 
ty of Miſhonary Miniſter from the Church 
Scotland, from 1782 to 17900. 1 
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« There are in theſe Iflands an unfortunate 
1 numerous claſs of men, known under the 
ume. of Scallags. TH 
The Scallag, whether male or female, is a 
bor being Who, for mere ſubſiſtence, becomes a 
redial ſlave to another, whether a ſubtenant, a 
cklman *, or a laird. The Scallag builds his 
wn but, with ſods and boughs of trees, and if 
els ſent from one part of the country to ano- 
her, he moves off his flicks; and, by means of 
hele, forms a new hut in another place. He 1s, 
owever, in moſt places, encouraged by the poſ- 
lion of che walls of a former hut, which he covers 
the beſt way he can with his old ſticks, ſtubble, 
nd tern, Five days in the week he works for 
is maſter: the ſixth is allowed to himſelf, for the 
ultvation of ſome ſcrap of land, on the edge of 


eme moſs or moor: on which he raiſes a little 


ail or colewort, barley and potatoes. Theſe ar- 
cles, boiled up in one maſh, and often without 
alt, are his only food; except in thoſe ſeaſons 
nd days when he can catch ſome: fiſh, which he 
| alſo obliged, not unlrequently to eat without 
read or ſalt, The only bread he taſtes is a 
ike, made of the flower of barley. He is al- 
owed coarſe ſhoes, with tartan hoſe, and a coarſe 
cat, with a blanket or two for clothing. It ma 

cur to an Engliſh reader, that, as the Scallag 
vks only five days out of ſeven for his maſter, 
Ie has two to provide for himſelf. But it is to 

e recollected, that throughout the whole of Scot- 


* By Tackſmen are meant farmers, to whom exten-_ 
Ire tracts of lands are let, and who let them out in ſmall 
Parcels to the poor people, over whom they exerciſe the 
moit cruel tyranny and oppreſſion. As few of the pro- 
petors reſides themſelves on the Iſlands, theſe tackſmen, 
Wo are generally relations of the LAlAps, may be conſi- 
dered the higheſt claſs of the people, | | 1 


M 2 land, 
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land, and all its appendages, Sunday, or the Sabbat 
as it is called, is celebrated by a total ceſſatg 
from all labour, and all amuſements, as well az hy 
religious exerciſes. „ 
The tackſmen and ſubtenants, formerly q 
an equal footing, or nearly fo, were wont | 
plead their cauſe on equal terms before a com- 
mon chief, At preſent they are obliged to he 
much more ſubmiſhve to their tackſmen than eve 
they were in former times to their Jairds 6 


Walls 
tach 
abita 
e ta 
uſd 
1 
oſt 

urſts 
reak: 


Jords. Formerly they were a free, animated, aul 3 
bold people, commanding reſpect for their un i a 
daunted courage, and repelling injuries fronff * 
whatever quarter they came, both by words nil . 
actions. But now they muſt approach even o 
tackſmen, with cringing humility, heartleſs and 5 
diſcouraged, with tattered rags, hungry bellies an n 
downcaſt looks, carrying their own implementso V 
Huſbandry for ten or twelve miles backward and 
Forward, over hills and mountains, to do the work 
of the tackſmen; and muſt either ſit wet in tha 60 


cloaths all night in a dirty kitchen, or ſleep il 
dirty cloaths, particularly in Luſkintire in Harry 
expoſed to be trampled on by ſwine, where the 
kitchen is commonly the ftye. Formerly 4 
Highlander would have drawn his dirk againl 
even a laird, if he had ſubjected him to the indy 
nity of a blow; at preſent any tyrannical tach 
man may ſtrike a Scallag, or even a ſubtenant, 
- with perfect impunity, What degree of ſpirit ant 
virtue is to be expetted, from a people ſo hum. 
bled, ſo enflaved? What degree of courage, ot 
even inclination to repel an invading enemy! 
« If we have not money” (ſome of theſe tackl. 
men have been known to ſay,) “we have mel 
enough: let us wear them well while they ate 
in our power.“ In ſhort they treat 1 4 


A ] 
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oſs of burthen; and in all refpetts like flaves 
ached to the foil, as they cannot obtain new 
abitations, on account of combinations among 
e tackſmen, and are entirely at the mercy of the 
ud or tackiman. 

« The maſter or his overleer, often on the 
oft frivolous pretences, abandons himſelf to: 
urlts of paſſion, and with hands, feet and rods, 
reaks the bones of men and women too. I his 
not an exaggerated picture. The broken ribs | 
F one young maid, named Macklellan, from the 
lage of Cluar, atteſt. the fact, which was com- 
itted by a tackſman, aſſuming the title of DOC- 
on. This ſame door almolt took the life of 
nother innocent maid from Shileboſt; though 
e gave no other offence, than that of tarrying 
litle longer than he wiſhed, at her miltreſles. 
elire, to finiſh fomething ſhe had in hand.” 


| COVERNMENT, OR NATION, OF CI- 
TIZENS IS INVULNERABLE. 


FROM HARRINGTON'S 8 OCEAN A. 


\ LL government, as is implied by what has 

been already ſhewn, is of theſe three kinds: 
I government of ſervants * A government of ſub- 
ds; or, A government of citizens. The firſt is ab- 
ie monarchy, as that of Turkey: The ſecond ari- 
ocratical monarchy, as that of France: The third 
commonwealth, as thoſe of 1/rael, of Rome, of 
land, Now. to follow MACHIAVEL (in 
""W-"t) of thele, the government of ſervants is the 


} arder © de conquered, and the eaſier to be held: 
Y lie government of ſubjects 1s the caſier to be 
0 ere and the harder to be held. To which 


M 3 | I chall 
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I ſhall preſume to add, that the government of cj 
Zens is buth the hardeſt to be conquered, and th; 
hardeſt to be held. 91 

My author's reaſons, why a government of {, 
vants is the hardeſt to be conquered, come to thi 
that they are under perpetual diſcipline and con. 
mand, void of ſuch intereſts and factions as hay 
hands or power to hold upon advantages or inns 
vation; whence he that invades the Turk mul 
truſt to his own ſtrength, and not rely upon difer 
ders in the government, or forces which he ſhall 
be ſure enough to find united. | 


His reaſons why this government, being one 


broken, is eafily held, are, that the armies one 
paſt hope of rallying, there being no ſuch thing a 
families hanging together, or nobility to ſtir w 
their dependants to further reluctancy for the 
preſent, or to preſerve themſelves by complaicence 
with the conquerors, for future diſcontents or ad. 
vantages, he that has won the garland has no 
more to do but to extinguiſh the royal line, and 
wear it ever after in ſecurity. For the peopic 
having been always ſlaves, are ſuch whoſe cond 
tion he may better, in which cale they are gainen 
by their conqueror, but can never make work 
and therefore they loſe nothing by him, Hendz 
ALEXANDER having conquered the Perſian em 
pire, he and his captains after him could hold! 
without ihe leaſt diſpute, except it aroſe amony 
themſelves. Hence MAHUMET the ſecond hat 
ing taken Conſtan/inople, and put Palæologus i 
Greek emperoi (whoſe government was of lik 
nature wih the Perſian) together with his whol 
family, to the ſword, the Turk has held that e 
Ire without reluttancy. „ 


On the other ſide, the reaſons why a goverl? 


ment oi ſubjects is eaſier conquered, are thele 
That it is ſupported by a nobility fo antient, f 
| 1 5 powettul 
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\werful, and of ſuch hold and influence upon the 
ple, that the king without danger, if not ruin 
j himſelf or the throne (an example whereof Was 
ven in HENRY the ſeventh of England, can 
either invade their privileges, nor level their 
lates; which remaining, they have power 
pon every diſcontent to call in an enemy, as 


e 
WM oz:x7r Count of Artozs did the Eng/z/h, and 
e Duke of Guz/e the Spaniard, into France. 
IC 


eing ſo ealily conquered, is nevertheleſs harder 
o be held, are theſe: that the nobility being ſoon 


emſelves of ſuch a bargain, have the ſame means 
n their hands, whereby they brought in the ene- 


he Engliſi and the Spantar ds. 


nds, an equal or an unequal commonwealth, the 
eaſon why it is the hardeſt to be conquered, are 


Dao of two kinds; as firſt, the reaſons why a 
government of citizens, where the commonwealth 
equal, is hardeſt to be conquered, are, that the 
e wader of ſuch a ſociety muſt not only truſt 
his own ſtrength, inſomuch as the common- 


ſealth being equal, he muſt needs find them unit- 


ſoldiers or trained up to their arms, which they uſe 
wt tor the defence of ſlavery, but of LIBERTY 
(ACONDITION NOT IN THIS WORLD TO BE 
BETTERED); they have more eſpecially upon this 
ccalion, the higheſt ſoul of courage, and 05 their 
territory be of any extent) the vaſteſt body of a 
well diſciplined militia that is poſſible in nature: 
Wheretore AN EXAMPLE OF SUCH A ONE 
OVERCOME BY TUE ARMS OF A MONARCH, 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD. And 

: 


| The reaſons why a 11 of ſubjects 
ut of countenance in ſuch a caſe, and repenting 


y, to drive him out, as thoſe of France did both 


For the government of citizens, as it is of two 


2d, but in regard, that ſuch citizens being all 


8 ety; 
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if ſome ſmall city of this frame has happened u 
be vanquiſhed by a potent commonwealth, i; 
her prerogalive, her towers are (her funeral pil pil, 
and ſhe expires in her. own flame, leaving vollig 
to the congueror but h2r aſhes, as Saguntum cb. 
whelmed ” en and Nanni ms Rome, 


— 


A DESCRIPTION OF PRINCE 1 LUCIFER 
S SUBJECTS, , . + 


ler om a Pamphlet entitled: The Rights of the Dor 
A LL thoſe men whatever deſcription, or what 


ever country they may belong to, in whom 

the Devil has right and property, and over whom, 
he extends his influence, are like; wolves, eaſih 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſheep, to which he 15 
claim; becauſe there is particular mark where: 
by you may know thoſe ravenous beaſts, More. 
over, you will always ſee them exceedingly 
active in their monarch Lucifer's ſervice; they 
are inveſted with full power to oppreſs and tor-l 
ture human nature, for the ſake of plunder. 
ing them. Their iron hearts are dead to the 
feelings of humanity; they regard not the cries of 
the fatherleſs, neither does the cauſe of the vi. 
dow come near chen. Caſt an eye to the cruel. 
ties daily committed in the ſlave trade; reflect tor 
a moment on the many thouſands of wretched 
Atricans, who are tortured out of exiſtence year. 
ly, 1 in order to exact from their labour, to which 
in juſlice they have not the leaſt claim, Some in 


pig 
the various modes ol obtaining them; others ſut- > 
located in the floating baltiles, by the ftench 2 and i 


corrupted air, which they oaths in the hold, 


while being conyeyed to the dand of fla — and 
| | death, 
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each, in the Weſt Indies; and thoſe who ſurvive 
te ſhocking treatment they experience while on 
dard, or are not ſwint away by diſeaſe, have 
nly a worſe fate awaiting them: worked without 
termiſſion, and flogged Wahout commiſeration, 
ey are hurried to their eternal home, by thoſe 
wage monſters who have the charge of them. 
hus are theſe innocent beings murdered by the 
Fents and ſervants of the devil, whom they 
dore and ſerve, and whoſe right and property 
ey are. 

ls not the influence of Satan very viſible in ſome 
ther illuſtrious characters, the avowed enemies 
the human race, who claim and lay hold upon 
ie tenth of the produtt of the earth, whic1 have 
een increaſed by improvement, and produced by 


75 


$ 


m. b 6 = 
ly he ſweating brows of other men? Can there be 
i” juſtice in ſach plundering as uns? or rather, 


not that man a better character who only ſtops. 
'ou in the highway once in your life, and exacts 
om you your purſe? You will certainly anſwer 
heſe queſtions in the affirmative, and declare that 
Fe are completely humbugged by the pricithood. 
ence ariſes the neceſſity of prieſtcraft to blind 
lie eyes of the people, and render them totally 
gnorant and unacquainted in this important 
Fact, that a prieſthood is and always has been 
| curle to all nations of the earth. Ignorance 
he multitude is the chief ſupport and on- 
„ nutriment by which the vanity and pride 
: the clergy is fed. As tythe pigs fill their filthy 
es and black waiſtcoats of 7% age? Ah! 


n eluded ſwiniſh multitude, typified by the tythe 
(W's; highly emblematical of your wallowing in 
e ire of church and flate, while the idle and 
d, Illipated beings who oppreſs you, are rolling 
|” luxury and debauchery, at the expence of 


| your 


Nr 
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your deluſion. How long will you nat | 
Beelzebub to remove from vou your torment 
and take them, as his ris}; to his eternal ling 
dom? PDT CHIEN | 
There is anothe+ of men, in whom Lug 
fer has great: and are thus deſcribed 
Lord Chatham: © There is,“ ſays he, * a {«q 
* men in London, who are known to live in ry 
and luxury, upon the plunder of the ignore 
the innocent, and the helpleſs; upon that pat 
of the community which ſtands in moſt need 
and beſt deſerves the care and protection of! 
legiſlature. To me, my lords, whether they 
miſerable jobbers of Change-alley, or the lol 
Allatic plunderers of Leadenhall-ftreet, the 
are all equally deteſtable. I care but lit 
whether a man walks on foot, or is drawn 
ſix or eight horſes; if his luxury be ſupport 
by the plunder of his country, I deipile a 
abhor him. My lords, while I bad the honour 
ſerving his majeſty, I never ventured to look: 
the Treaſury, but from a diſtance, it is a bil 
neſs I am unfit for, and to which I never col 
have ſubmitted. The little I know of it, 
not ſerved to raiſe my opinion of what is V 
garly called the monied intereſt, 1 mean {i 
. blood-ſucher that muck-worm, which calls ul 
the friend of government, which prctends | 
ſerve this or that admimillcation, and may | 
purchaſed on the ſame terms by, any admin 
tion. Under this deſcription I include the vl 
race of commiſſioners, jobbers, contractor d 
« thiers, and remitters.” To.thele may be add 


2) 


all placemen (in general) penſioners, gapers, i 


expectants, collectois of exciſe and cuſtoms, 
prietors of miniſterial newſpapers, humane pie 
gangs, &c. &c. all come under one claſs or denn 
nation of Lucifer's loyal, and loving ſubjeas, W 

] ” der 
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rote their whole lives to the ſervice, of their 
8 33 05 
To enumerate all the various characters in the 
erent parts of the world, over whom the devil 
erciſes a ſpecial right and influence, would re- 
ire an age. Vet you may obſerve, that I have 
inted out to you, ſome of the moſt conſpicuous 
ſons who are the deſtined inhabitants of Luci- 
rs kingdom, from the regal oppreſſor to the 
eneſt peaſant. What mean ye, that ye beat my 
ple to pieces, and GRIND the faces of the poor? 
ith the Lord God: of Hoſts. Iſaiah iii 
wrefore my people are gong into capituity, B E- 


AUSE THEY HAVE NO KNOWLEDGE; and 


ur honourable men are famiſhed, and their mut- 
ude (i. e. the ſwiniſn multitude) dried up with 
writ. Therefore HELL hath enlarged herſelf, 
ud opened her mouth without meaſure, and their 
ory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he 
ut rejoceth, ſhall deſcend into it. Iſaiah v. 13. 
or e leaders of this people CAUSE them to err; 
ud THEY that are led of them ARE deſtroyed. 
aiah ix. 16. Thus you ſee the people are de- 
wyed, becauſe they rid not the earth of ſuch 
rpocritical leaders, or governors, tyrants, or 


lle teachers, and chuſe from among themſelves 
ten to rule over them. Wo unto them that decree 


mghteous decrees, and that write grievouſneſs 


ack they have preſcribed: To turn afide the 


ey from judgment, and to take away the RIGHT 


run the poor of my people, that widows may be 


ar prey, and that they may rob the fatherleſs ! 


lah, X. 1, 2. Hence, it appears, that to take 
kay the rights of the people is a ſin, but to refuſe 


0 reffore them when demanded is flill- worſe; 


Fore HELL hath enlarged herſelf to receive 
em, 1. 85 | 


WHO 
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aſt, and, in virtue of that gift of God, which is 
led Liberty, he concluded in . favour of flog- 
ng. He was twice brought to the halbards, 
here he each time received five hundred laſhes, 
hich flayed him from the hips to the nape of the 
>, and laid the muſcles and nerves all bare. 
5 they were proceeding to the third courſe, 
ANDIDE, unable to endure more, requeſted for 
od's ſake, they would have the goodnels to blow 
ut his brains. His petition was favourably re- 
jved; but, as he was kneeling blindfold, the 
ling of the Bulgarians happened to come to the 
ade, and enquired concerning his crime. As 
is king was a man of great genius, he compre- 
ended, from the ſtory they told him, that Can- 
IDE was a young metaphyſician, ignorant of the 
orld, and he granted his pardon; which clemen- 
has been and wall be recorded in every news- 
aper, every hiſtory, and every age. A ſkilful 
rgeon in three weeks cured CAN DID E by uſe 
f the emollients which DloscoklibDEs pre- 
ribes, The ſkin again began to cover his back, 
nd he was able to march, when the King of the 
pulgarians gave battle to the King of the Aba- 
ans, 1 ä 
Nothing could be ſo charming, ſo dazzling, ſo 
ell diſciplined, ſo well appointed as the two 
mies. The trumpets, drums, hautboys, fifes, 
nd cannon formed a concert of ſych harmony as 
ell {elf never equalled, To begin, the artil- 
ry leid low about ſix thouſand men on each ſide. 
The nuſquetry next diſpatched between nine and 
en thouſand knaves, who ihfeſted the ſurface of 
lus belt of poſſible worlds; and the bayonet in its 
un, was the adequate cauſe of the death of as 
amy more. The whole amount was at leaſt 
lurty thouſand ſouls, CANDIDE, who trembled 
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like a philoſopher, hid himſelf as well as he eo 
during this heroic butchery. At length, while | 
two kings ordered Te deum to be ſung in th 
two camps, he thought proper to depart and n 
ſon ellewhere on cauſes and effects. He pull 
over mountains of the dying and the dead, I 
firſt village he came to belonged to the Abart 
it was reeking with ſmoke, having been bunt! 
the Bulgarians, according to the laws of nati 
Here ſtood old men maimed by the enemy, g 
ing on their murdered wives, with their dead d 
dren extended on their bleeding boſoms. The 
lay virgins with their wombs ripped open, af 
having appeaſed the natural appetites of cert 
heroes, giving up the ghoſt. Others, half roaſk 
called aloud for ſome one to come and difpat 
them entirely. Here the brains of men we 


ſcattered, here their arms, here their legs, a - 
here their mangled trunks. CAN PDIPDE fled u A 
all his might to another village, that belonged WM... 
the Bulgarians, which the heroes of Abarali ®K 
treated in much the ſame manner. At lend... 
marching over limbs ſtill trembling, hearts en. 
palpitating, and fires yet unextinguiſned, he lug; ., 
ily eſcaped from the theatre of war and glory, N 

3 3 e {a 
I nde 
From the Candid Philoſopher, printed in tht yt Ilia 
ee 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN FRANC" © 
: mer 
T TJ OWEVER ths preſent age may have rey 
ed from genuine piety, it has cette, 
made the moſt rapid advances in a freedom Me p 
liberality of ſentiment which do honour to WW, 


man nature, 'The French nation has particula 
| diſtingull 
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[inguiſhed itſelf in this reſpe&t. Its writers dil 
ay a vigour of thought they have till now been 
moſt ſtrangers to. They plead the cauſe of 
man nature, and aflert man's natural riohts, 
th an energy and warmth that ſeem to indicate 
e ſpeedy downfall of that vaſt fabric of ſuperſti- 
hn and error, that has hitherto fo greatly. ob- 
fted the progreſs of free enquiry, and chilled 
en the emotions of humanity. What writer of 
y nation can expreſs himſelf with greater zeal 
jr the ſovereignty of the laws, againſt the blind 
ll of the monarch, the tyranny of minilters, or 
e clamour Of a wos. than to lay this down as u 
| maxim? © Le plaire redoubtable de la juſtice 
a point ete depoſedans les mains des magiſtrats, 
ur venger des haines particuli- res, ni MEme 
bur ſuivre les mouvemens de lindignation pub- 
ue. Ceſt a LA LOI SEULE qwil api. irl1e 1t de. 
imer les victimes; et ſi les clameurs d'dgne mul- 
ude aveugle ct paflionnée pouvoient decider les 
ges à prononcer une Peine capitale, Iinnocence 
fend colt la place du crime, C118 y auroit plus de 
bete pour le citoyen.“ Ahle are juſt aud ex- 
ent ſentiwents; hut they are not peculiar to 
bs wer, The greater part of his country men 
Wihink with 5 {ame freedom, and fpeak with 
e lame force. This liberal ſpirit has 3 grexter | 
noency to exalt the French nation tlian ail tie. 
Ilitary operations ot their much boailed Lewis 
IV. whole glories s ſunk, Ind whoſe victories un- 
orerithed, the kingdom be lfougiit to n 
nd enrich. However, as Envl:thmet we may 
ment the dawning ſplendur of 10 breach 
onarchy, enlightened by the Sun of le. ence; 
&, as citizens of the univei le, we muſt rejoice at 
great and glorious effects produced by the 
enius of liberty, that can turn Siberia's deſerts 

N 2 : into 
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into Albion's fertile plains; unlock the fours 
plenty and bliſs, and change brutes and fy 


into men and heroes! 


— — 
ON A LIFE OF LABOUR. i 


FROM THE SAME. 


FE read in many authors great encomin 
on a life of labour, and of the ſupei 
bleſlings of peaſants and hard working men, whi 
temperate and abſtemious lives not only mal 
them enjoy an uninterrupted ſtate of health, i 

throw a crimſon on their cheeks, and give a1 
our to their bodies, the ſons of wealth and afl 
ence, they tell us, may in vain ſigh for. Th 
ſounds well; but I own I am doubtful of ti 
OS. „ e 
Ik I compare the working part of mankul 
who fare hard and work hard, with thoſe wi 
eat and drink of the good * things of the ear 
I think I can diſcern better complexions, cho 
animal ſpirits, and ſtronger bodies in the late 
than in the former. Inceſſant labour, and coat 
and ſcanty food, have certainly a tendency | 
weaken the bodies of mankind, and wear the 
out before their time: And this we ſee is the cal 
What becomes then of the fine ſpun theoriesC 
viſionary authors, who ſo greatly extol a laborio 
life ?— Why, they are deſtroyed, like other cob 
web ſyitems, that will not bear Handling. 
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perſonal Virtues of a Monarch are 3 to 
ture him from contempt, if hie will be led And. 
feld by ice Miniſters. 


RON. THE SAME. | 
MONARCH who will ſuffer himſelf to be 


directed by vicious favourites and miniſters, 
ough virtuous in himſelf, is, in fact, the author 
their vices, and all the, unhappy conſequences 
at reſult from them. A monarch who is the 
tber of his people, ſhould not be the dupe of 
favourite, A monarch who ſhould ſee and 
dee for himſelf, ſhould not take things upon 
ul. If a nation, from the height of ſplendour 
nd glory, ſhould be brought by the ignorance or 
reachery of incapable or wicked miniſters, to a 
late of miſery and contempt, deſpiſed abroad, and 
it home unhappy—it is but poor conſolation to 
eflect, that the king has many perſonal virtues. 
Vas this ; imaginary deſcription to become a real 
icture of a nation, and its virtuous monarch, I 
. cry out with Marcus, in the Tragedy of 
ato 


6 Curſe on his virtues hey ve : undone his 
ountry," . 


MODERN MOTIVES FOR WAR. 


FROM BARLOW's ADVICE TO. THE PRIVI- 
' LEGED ORDERS. 0 


NE general hare will apply to vel the 

greater part of the wars of modern times, — 

they are Holitical, and not vindichive. This alone 
15 luficient to account for. their real origin. 


1 The 


++ 
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They are wars of agreement, rather than of dil. 
ſention; and the conqueſt is taxes, and not ten 
tory. To carry on this buſinels, it is neceſſay 
not only to keep up the military ſpirit of th 
nobleſſe by titles and penſions, and to keep in pa 
a vait number of troops, who know no other Gol 
but their king; who loſe all ideas of themſelye 
in contemplating their officers; and who forget 
the duties of a man, to practiſe thoſe of a ſoldier 
this is but half the operation: an eſſential par 
of the military ſyſtem is to diſarm the people, i 
hold all the functions of war, as well the am 
that executes, as the will that declares it, equal 
ly above fheir reach. This part of the ſylten 
has a double effect, it palſies the hand an 
brutalizes the mind: an habitual diſuſe of phyſice 
forces totally deſtroys the moral; and men loſe a 
once the power of protecting themſelves, and o 
diſcerning the cauſe of their oppreſſion. 


N THE GOVERNMENT OF HELL. 
[From a Pamphlet entitled: The Rights of the Devil. 
\ N E have a long time diſputed, and are nd 


yet agreed in this point, what 1s the bel 
and moſt advantageous form of government f 
any nation, and for the people whereof it conlilt 
Some are for a democracy, others for ariſtocracy 

| and others for monarchy. Although each of the 
opinions has its favourites, and is ſupporte 
by very ſolid reaſons; it nevertheleſs appeal 
certain, that monarchy prevails over the oths 
two, becauſe the four great empires which {ud 
cceded one another in the world, and exiſte 
ncar two thouſand years, all adopted and folloug 
5 15 „ a monarchic 
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\ nonarchical form of government. And it ap- 
ears lo be an indiſputable fact, that this is the 
wrernment of the infernal empire (v1z.) an ab- 
Mute monarchy. It 15 undoubtedly the bell form 
pf government for the monarch, whatever it may 
e for the ſubjefts, becauſe the Devil aſſumes the 
dower of the whole mals ot beings- collectively, 
and conſequently can make what aggrandize- 


nent he pleaſes at the expence of his vaſſals, and 


they dare not grunt their diſapprobation. Thus, 
you ſee the Devil has a right and property in his 
ſubje&ts, as he, like earthly monarchs, can rob 


and plunder them at his pleaſure, and is account- 


ble to no one for his deeds; for it is an eſtabliſh- 


ed maxim, „ that kings can do no wrong.” 
Therefore, Lucifer, as King of Hell, cannot act 
amiſs, But yon are ready to aſk, from whence 
ad the Devil derive theſe ineſtimahle rights and 
nrivileges? Did the people, his ſubjects, give up 


their rights? No: he acquired them by aſſump— 


ton: and by God's permiſſion, he has poſſeſſed | 


thoſe valuable rights through a ſeries of ages, and 


vill continue to enjoy them for ages to come, as 


there is no heir apparent to ſucceed him. Is not 


hoſe Rights of the Devil, with reſpett to the 
length of time he enjoys them, far ſuperior to the 
liphts of earthly Kings? certainly they are, as hiſ- 


ory furniſhes us with documents to prove that he 
us exercifed thoſe riglits through a ſucceſſion of 
wes, already near fix thouſand years; and will 
ndoubtedly enjoy them as many more. The 1n- 
lernal monarchy, according to. hiſtory, appears to 
have been original; for I do not recollett readin 


0 any other previous to the eſtabliſhment of a 


nonarchical government in Hell by the puiſſant 


Luciker, Why, thou fool, ſay ſome of you, how 


Wouldit thou hear of its having a precedent, ſince 


% 


us 
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its originality is unqueſtionable, and all c 
abſolute monarchies are but eminations from 4 
primary authority, having their exiſtence fro 
that very ſource. Hell is the fountain head 7 
all terreſtrial monarchies, I ſay, are but corrupi 
waters in compariſon with the fountain wd 
ſupplies them, notwithſtanding no labour has bel te 
loſt on the part of the monarchs in all ages ; elo 
Ekingdoms, to render their governments pure l Groj 
their original. Yet Hell.is the moſt peaceai e. 
and juſtice therein the beſt adminiſtered of Hen 
other Kingdom I have ever heard of. No way lhe 
no riots! no tumults or inſurrections! no traito the 
ous correſpondenee! no ſedition or attempt 6 und 
alienate the affections of Lucifer's ſubjetts fro ec 
his perſon! no attempt to vilify and bring in 


_ contempt the conſtitution of the empire! But, o 7 
the contrary, the virtues moſt prevalent are, uni | 
peace and concord, throughout the whole of I“ 


cafer's dominions. In Hell, the public tranqui 
| Hty is never diſturbed in any ſtate or aparime ; 
There you will hear of no ſuch odious names, 4 4 


Paine, or Prieſtley, to alarm or terrify you, b . 
their endeavours to ſubvert the government of 2 
country. There will be no Birmingham Rove 1 
ſpieres to affright, or diſturb “ the loyal | 1 


Nott,” when he lays down his head, on the lap 6 
his mother, of whom poor Job has ſuch dreadich ha 
apprehenſions. . 

Go on, thou loyal true blue, and purſue tif 
journey, and fear not, for thou mayeſt affured e 
depend upon a welcome reception by King Lueg. 
fer, but more eſpecially if thou art accompαν 
by thy conſort Betty Martin, no queſtions wil 
then be aſked, the mark in your foreheads wil 
teſtify whoſe ſubjefts you are. Hail! happy Je 


and Betty! Two faithful pot companions; gies 
; | Bo (1} 


— 
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he brechren of the houſhold with an unholy kiſs, 

hen you enter thoſe happy realms, where loyal- 

and unanimity ever dwells. Who can avoid 
ontemplating the happinels of Job, when undiſ- 

hed by his enemies? There is no ſuch thing 

4s a Jacobin in Hell; and the names of Paine, 
efley, and in ſhort the names of all modern 
Lormers, are deteſtable there as well as here; no 

brojects of reform are recognized there; in fact, 

here is no neceſſity, the conſtitution being in its 
primitive purity, which is rendered manifeſt by 

the deſire anti-republicans and others ſhew in 

their emigration thither, What has been left 

undone by the celebrated Job Nott, the more ef- 2» 
kGually to ſecure to himſelf a place at the heim 

of aFairs in Satan's kingdom? Has not every 

thing in his power been done, to obtain the favour 

of his maſter Lucifer? Certainly Job has been a 

yery zealous friend in his maſter's ſervice, which 

vas very conſpicuous in his conduct in the Bir- 
Iringham riots; and he is entitled to: patronage 

and promotion in the court of Lucifer, in whom 

lte ſole right of conferring places, honours, pen- N 
hons, and emoluments 1s inveſted. Job's literary e ll 


F productions have alſo contributed very much to 1 
] lhe population of the -infernal regions; which 9 
50 kl undoubtedly prejudice the inhabitants greatly "= 
n his favour, Methinks, I hear ſome of you ſay __ 1 


dat I am jealous of the honour about io be done | 1 
o Job: no, no; far be it from me to envy any 1 
man: for 1 declare to Job and all the world, that 
either envy, hatred, malice, or uncharitablenels, 

all ever find place within me. 1 
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The Impeſſubality of commencing Tyrant aver 
armed Nation convinced of the univerſal * 
lily of Mankind — - 


| [From Barlow's Advice to the Priy ileged Orders, 


I NLV admit this original, unalterable try 
that all men are equal in their rights, al 
the foundation of every thing is laid; to build th 
ſuperſtructures requires no effort but that of nay 
ral deduttion. The firſt neceſſary dedudtion wil 
be, that the people will form an equal repreſents 
tive government; in which it will be impoſſ 
ior orders or privileges to exiſt for a moment 
and conſequently the firit materials for flanduy 
armies will be converted into peaccable member 
of the ſtate. Another deduttion follows, tha 
the people will be univerſally armed: they wi 
aſſume thoſe weapons for ſecurity, which the : 
of war has invented for deſtruction. - You wi 
then have removed the nece///ty of a ſtanding aum 
by the organization of the legiſlature, and th 
poſſibility of it, by the arrangement of the mit 
for it is as impoſſible for an armed ſoldiery i 
exiſt in an armed nation, as for a nobility to ez 
under an equal government. 
| It is curious to remark how ill we reaſon'ol 
human nature, from being accuſtomed to view! 
under the diſguiſe which the unequal govern 
ments of the world have always impoted upon 1 
During the American war, and eſpecially toward 
its cloſe,- General Waſhington might be ald te 
poſſeſs the hearts of all the Americans. His 16 
commendation was law, and he was able to com 
mand the whole power of 'that people for al 
purpoſe of defence. The philoſophers of Europs 
conſidered this as a dangerous criſis to the = 
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freedom. They 4new, from the example of 
wr, and Sylla, and Marius, and Alcibiades, and 
ricles, and Cromwell, that Waſhington would 
wer lay down his arms, till he had given his 
puntry a maſter. But after he did lay them 
wn, then came the miracle—his virtue was 
ore than human; and it is by this miracle of 
nue in him, that the Americans are ſuppoſed 
enjoy their liberty at this day, 
believe the virtue of that great man to be 
qual to the higheſt human virtue that has ever 
et been known; but to an American eye no 
xtraordinary portion of it could appear in that 
anlaction. It would, have been impoſſible for 
he General, or the army, to have continued in the 
jeld after the enemy left it; for the ſoldiers were 
Il citizens“ and if it had been otherwiſe, their 
umbers were not the hundredth part of the citi- 
ens at large, who were all /oldiers. To ſay that 
e was wile in diſcerning the impoſſibility of ſuc- 
els, in an attempt to imitate the great heroes 
Wore mentioned, is to give him only the ſame 
merit for ſagacity which is common to every 
ner perlon who knows the country, or has well 
conlidered the effects of equal liberty. 


———__ — — 


* 


ON THE POMPOUS TITLES GIVEN TO 
THE DIGNIFIED CLERGY, 


FROM THE CANDID PHILOSOPHER. | 


nM [bu pompous titles given to the haughty ſuc. 
an cellors of humble filhermen, have often ama- 
oi eme. Some of them appear to me either to 
ul border on the very confines of blaſphemy, or to 


hare no meaning in them, I would fain know 
| how 


%. 
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how any man alive can, with propriety, be all 
a RicuT REVEREND FATHER ix C00 
What is the meaning of this great title? Hove 
any man, formed of duſt and aſhes, full of fn 
and full of fin, be ſaid to be Ri Hr REVIRINI 
And how 1she a Father in GoD? Equivocaig 

may explain away theſe words, but common {ef 
muſt determine they are impious and abſurl, 
As to the terms; your Grace, your Lordſhip, yg 
Reverence, &c. &c. they ſavour too much 
vanity and laical pride, to become the 'humili 
of the diſciples of CHRIST and teachers of 
goſpel. I cannot find any ſuch titles were ei 
given to our SAVIOUR or his apoſtles; ye 
without intending any affront to the pious Paſt 
of the eſtabliſhed Church, I really think the apo 
tles were as holy, wiſe and virtuous, as any « 
the Primates, Archbiſhops, Prebendaries, Re 
tors, Vicars, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. of the preſe 
Age. 55 „„ 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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Note. — A the End of the SECOND PART wil 
given a TABLE of CONTENTS to the Polunt. 


*** The Remaining Part” of the Work will 
publiſhed as the former, namely, in Weekly Fenn 
_ Numbers. wo 
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felts inthe Engl 72 Conſtitutions F as to Repreſentations 
Frm the Complaints of the Poor People of Eng- 
kd, | By G Dyer BR. 


N England few poor men have any ſhare in making 
the laws. Some may probably think, and certain 
Iticians aſſert, that poor men have neither the 
wer, nor the right, to make laws. What is this, 
t to aſſert, that the poor man's portion in England 
larery. I do not ſay, that the poor people of Eng- 
d are flaves. But this I ſay, that all freemen make 
er own laws; and I do but ſpeak after our beſt po- 
bal writers. Will gentlemen tell me, why poor 
n are to be ſlaves? However, while I confider- 
ery man's right to make laws, as his moſt ſacred pro- 
ity, and the exerciſe of that right as eſſential to li- 
ty, whoever cannot exerciſe that right, be he ever ſo 
ch L muſt at leaſt conſider as poor; in the worſt ſenſe 
r. My complaints, therefore, do not conſine them- 
No, XIII. _— ſelves 
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felves to paupers, commonly fo called. Manv ge 
men live in England, who are poſſeſſed of thouſang,! 
There are two ways of making laws, viz, in o 
own . perſons, or by repreſentatives. If a country 
large and populous, all the people cannot affernl] 
and conſult together for the purpoſe of making lays 
but if they authorize perſons, acquainted with the 
wants, and intereſted in their happineſs, to repreſe 
them, n end may be anſwered. The onl 
danger is, leſt theſe perſons ſhouid not expreſs th 
public mind. Never will they expreſs it, a. the 
repreſent the public. —This is the caſe in England 
the government of which it is uſual to call a limite 
monarchy, in reference to the perſon of the pring 
But in reference to the! people, ſo great a part 
whom have no ſhare in repreſentation, it might þ 
Called, notwithſtanding what we ſay of the houſe ( 
commons, a mixt ariſtocracy, as Poland has bee 
The king, the houſe of peers, and the houſe ( 
 Bommons, compoſe what are called the three branch 
_ of the conſtitution—the king in his own perſqn, f 
nobles in their own perſons. What is a houſe of cot 
mons? It is rel to repreſent the people: b 
Jome ſay, it is a fiction; that is, that it does not Mee 
àaſt, but that it is only ſuppoſed to exiſt. When m 
Inquire into facts, what are called theories frequent ſte 
| vaniſh, We talk of a houſe of commons, of a h en 
of repreſentatives; it is the glory of Britons ' 7 
foreigners laugh at us. They aſk us, Where i Mn 
Rouſe? I leave others to anſwer this queſtien- 
If this houſe of commons were indeed ſomethi 
more than a ſiction, I ſhould myſelf retract a little} 
my wonted admiration. A houfe of commons eich 
and equally repreſenting all the people of Engl 
never did exiſt, But if it were not a mere fiction, 
it were a reality, I ſhould ſtill be obliged to yi 
Fomething to the follow ing remark, viz. that a bo 
vf commons ſuppoſes ſome ſupe rior houſe, of noþ b 
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ſome uch name. But where any order of men 
its, of ſeparate claims and of feparate mterefts from 


ou. people, and whote ſeparate characters give them a 
| people, 4. Ag pF | 3 
ö offacred ſuperiority over the people, hberty may 
Il wraps be endangered. It has been aſſerted, whether 
"W441; [ 40 not determine, that fuch a houſe as that of 
e bag of commons exits in no free ſtate, | 
0 [ ſhall here make a few remarks on. jr I 
yl if repeat what an ancient writer ſays: «In no 


2” favs he, « are the nobles favourable to the peo- 


1 OF equals are favourable to equals.” And elfe- 
aa ec he obſerves, in every part of the earth, the go- 
No: imment of the nobles is inconſiſtent with that of 
"WW: people: and he gives his reaſons for the oppoſi- 
© Wn of the two orders. A French writer, prey 
ea bis eye on theſe . when he ſaid, the Eng- 
« ON nobility buried themſelves with Charles I. under 


tte ruins of the throne, He adds, « they think it 
n honour to obey a king, but conſider it as the loweſt 


Amy to ſhare the power with the people. . 


e part of the old Engliſh government, or of 
lie other governments of : Europe, Xenophon and 
bnteſquieu were friends, the one to ariſtocracy, the 
flier to monarchy, yet nobody ever more expoſed 


ſtent nobility is ſaid to balance the two extremes of 
anarchy and democracy, that Blackſtone obſerves, 
l creates and preferves that gradual ſcale of dig- 
Wy, winch proceeds from the Amon 

ling like a pyramid from a broad foundation, and 


+ Wining to a point as it riſes. It is this aſcend- 
7 ig and contracting proportion, that adds ſtability to 


government; for when the departure is ſudden 


| Mn one extreme to another, we may pronounce that 
. 4 to be precarious, This is beautiful, flattering 
0 . national vanity, but it is theoretical. The 

ending and contracting proportion is ſeen among 


val of tae American ſtates, in a houſe of repreſenta» 


It might be eaſily ſhewn, that a patent nobility 


fem, It is of a government, where an 'hereditary 


r to the prince, 
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tives choſen by the people, in a ſenate appointed] 
the repreſentatives, a in a preſident, or govern 
appointed mediately or immediately by the peoply 
yet the Americans have no nobles. The ſyſtem 
ariſtocracy, they think, tends to weakneſs. It af 
ſolves, they ſay, the ties of families by the law of p 
mogeniture; exhauſts the public money in places f 
the younger branches of noble families; keeys f 
orders of ſociety in a kind of dwarfiſh ſtate, by pe 
petuating the maxims of a barbarous age; weaket 
the legiilature by advancing men to legiſlation, whd 
private regards abſorb public ſpirit, and who are | 
. reſponſible to the nation; and, by dividing man fro 
man, enfeebles the order of human beings. Who 
tell where the tide of contingencies will low ? Frang 
in whoſe political fabric nobility did indeed ſeem 
form the great Corinthian capital, ſaw it neceſſary 
remove it, to raiſe a government of juſtice, 
I have alſo admitted that an order of nob 
might exiſt without a patent nobility. I have not ſa 
that it is neceſſary ; or if neceſſary, that an hereditaf 
Nobility is. Its great uſe may be thought to conſiſt | 
forming a kind of ſenate to give bias and confiteng 
to other powers, and to produce a harmony in ſtateg 
a ſenate has even been thought eſſential to a republi 
33 we have been told, has left out of her politic 
fabric the pillar, of ſtrength. « Never,” ſays a Write 
« before this time was heard of a body politic withol 
ſuch a council;” yet Geneva, in the infancy of thi 
republic, was ſuch : a more ſcientific writer than M 
Burke, though he elſewhere ſays, that a king and pe- 
ple may exiſt without a ſenate, yet does, in fact, ſa 
« there never was a good government in the world, tid 
did not conſiſt of the three ſimple ſpecies, of monarch 
ariſtocracy, and democracy.“ „ A 
c Yet France has thought otherwiſe. She think 
that by breaking the diſtinctions between man a 
man, ſhe ſtrengthens ſociety, and makes the oy . 
force permanent by uniting it in a national ale" i 
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1ecide nothing on the truth of theſe feritiments: I 
noſe theſe queſtions :—Was'it not the exiſtence of 
yo orders of patricians and plebeians, that pro- 
well all the diſorders of the Roman government ; 
de not the ſenatus conſulta and the plebiſcita fre- 
ently little elſe than excluſive deerees for particular 
Er; And while the patricians were encroach- 
ö on the plebeians, the tribunes, called to the aid of 
the plebe ans, became in their turn factious dema- 
ooues, Amid private regards was not public li- 
ry unknown ? Was it not a ſenate that deſtroyed 
te liberties of Geneva? ? | 
gut to return to the Houſe of commons. Whom, or 
ht does a houſe of commons 'reprefent ?—not al- 
7s rational beings, men and women; but for the 
preater part, property; and property of a particular 
kind, Property, though u ever fo large, copyhold, 
knfhold, or pet ſonal, cannot be repreſented, but free- 
bold eſtates only, poſſeſſed by men. Females, though 
"6 of 100,000], a year, either in land or money, 
ne no repreſentatives. ' Since the reign of Henry 
M. none can be electors of knights of the ſhire, but 
tin poſſeſſed of forty ſhillings a year. But how few 
wor men have freeholds! Some pariſhes conſiſting 
ſfſereral hundred perſons, perhaps, have not a ſingle 
ſkeholder, Some of the largeft and moſt wealthy 
ns in England have not a fingle repreſentative. 'L_ 
ure not yet ſpoken of boroughs. But our theory be- 
ws to'vaniſh ! „ 
I the reader can avoid ſmiling at the following 
as J hall think him ſimple; if he feel no indig- 
ton, I ſhall think him ſomething wofſe. 
The borough of Midhurſt in Suffex, it is well 
mn, contains not a' fingle houſe, and yet ſends two 
zender to Parliament. The right of election is in 
dr tundred and twenty burgage-holds; the former 
Ein of which is marked out by a ſtone on each 
En: borough of Old Sarum, in Wiltſhire ſends 
0 members to parliament ; yet there is but one or 
03 5 
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two houſes ſtanding. The members are choſen br WS! t! 


bailiff, and fix burgeſſes, appointed by Lord Camel ih 
ford, the lord of the borough, and entruſted by H nt 
with burgage-ſcites. The borough of Gatton nM hor 


Caſtle-Riſing have each two houſes only, and two e m 
preſentatives each. . 15 | Tv 
The tenures of Midhurſt, I would obſerve, mars. 
ho part of the town of Midhurſt. They were thill Th 


property of the late Lord Montague, who, at He 
time of the election, made a temporary aſſignment or: a 
a part of them, either to ſome of his domeſtics Md; 
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friends, in order to have thoſe members returned th; 
he ſhould nominate. The truſtees of the eſtates oft 
Preſent lord ſold theſe burgage-holds to the earl 
Egremont for 40,000 guineas, whoſe brothers wet 
returned for this borough the laſt general election. 
Haſtings, in Suſſex, before the paſſing of M 

Crewe's bill, was entirely at the diſpofal of the tre 
ſury. The number of voters was about twenty,“ 
of whom had places under government, of were pre 
vided for ſome other way. This is the borough 
think, in the management of which a Mr. Collins a 
quired a moſt ſplendid fortune, and made ample pro 
viſion for five co-heireſſes, his daughters. The be 
rough of Haſtings, I think, is ſtill in the management 
government. 'Theſe are what are called rotten be 
roughs. EM | 

I have already hinted that ſome large towns, an 
theſe abounding with manufactories, have not a ſingh 
repreſentative : and even where property is repreſentet 
it is not repreſented equally. The county of Mich 
dleſex, in 1693, paid 80 parts of the land tax, and 
169% 185 of the ſubſidy, and ſent only eight me * 
bers to parliament ; while Cornwall paid but eig 
parts off the land tax, and five only of the ſubſicg 
and yet ſent forty- four. As to the rotten borougi 
of ſome of which I have juſt ſpoken, they repre: 
nobody ; they are private property. 'The perſons wal 
are choſen for them repreſent nobody, yet they hal 
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the power of repreſentatives: a uſe alſo they cer- 
inly have; they ſtrengthen the influence of the 
own; and if a man have money enough to purchaſe 
borough, and meanneſs enough to obey the beck of 
| miniſter, we know the reſt.— Thus it is, that per- 
bn who were never appointed by the people, make 
Ao. 8 a 
The houfe of repreſentatives amounts to between 
he and fix hundred members; the majority of which 
ur appointed by voters not exceeding twelve thou- 
(ind; the nation conſiſts of ſeven or eight million: ſo 
lat the perſons who do actually give a vote for mem- 
ers ate, comparatively, a {mall part of the community. 
he Duke of Richmond, whoſe ſtatement I here nearly 
allow, once underſtood political calculation; and I am 
rerſuaded, it is only what is ſuppoſed to be the danger 
of the experiment, that makes him feariul of the rule 
practice. Mr. Paine obſerves, that not above 
me in ſeven is repreſented ; this relates to repre- 
ſntatives, actually choſen : for when all the circum- 
ances taken into the account are conſidered, one 
viter afſerts, that the walls of St. Stephen's Chapel 
hre not been viſited by fix members in any par- 
lament, elected, appointed, or delegated by their con- 
ſtvents; and another, that not one / perſon in five 
loufand is repreſented, But leaving theſe writers, 
Lak again, Where is our houſe of commons? Some 
cl it a tubborn ariſtocracy. Where is our houſe 
i repreſentatives ?—Some call it a fiction. Our the- 
ah they ſay is gone. Be this as it may, the poor 
ban 1s left to pay taxes. ; 8 
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AN APOLOGY FOR YOUNGER 'BROTHhy 
By the Author of A Plea for a Common Wealth. 
55 Printed iu the Year 1659. | 
122 been a long received cuſtom in this lin! 
at leaſt, of as ancient date as the Norman molti 
chy, that notwithſtanding the elder ſon obtaingty 
whole inheritance, yet fo beſtow a generous and; 
beral education on the younger, in which, conſe; 
ing the circumſtances 'of thoſe times, together ih 
the complexion of their government, I find no ca 
wherefore to accuſe our anceſtors, of either inyyy 
Hence or injuſtice. I 
| For firſt, the levelling of eſtates hath always (al 
that juſtly enough) been accounted altogether un 
ſuitable to the majeſty and gaudy ſplendor of mont 
chial government, which hath ſometimes, thou 
falſely been ſuppoſed, not only the moſt abſolute al 
perſect form, but that which by long experience hal 
been Todd moſt ſuitable to the genius or humour 
the Engliſh people, the intereſt of which governmel 
is rather to have large public revenues, with ai 
ſtock of 'preferments, 'wherewith to gratify the un. 
bition of the more ingenious part of the gentry, vl 
have nothing to rely on ſave What they can purchal 
in the favour of their prince. Nor was antiquit 
herein deceived; for when the greateſt part of the 
nation, by this means, reap their chief ſubſiſtencefron 
the public revenues of the Commonwealth, and fayout 
of the prince, in whoſe ſole diſpoſe they are, and i 
whom for this cauſe, they look upon as their comm 
father; and indeed to whom they have greater obl 
gations than to their own parents; there appeans lit 
tle probability how the pillars of ſuch a governmeni 
| ſhould be eaſily ſhaken, whoſe baſis is founded on tis 
intereſt of ſo great a part of the nation, to defend 
with the utmoſt peril of their lives and blood. Ne 
have we more reaſon to accuſe our anceſtors of in 
5 piety 
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ety or injuſtice, than 1mprudence, ſince heretofore 
great and ample were the public revenues, that a 
dunger ſon could, either in church or ſtate, by the 
ings of his own induſtry or merits, have raiſed him- 
f to as high a pitch of honour and fairer fortunes, 
an thoſe ot his elder brother's birth-right ; ſo that 
be the firſt-born was ſcarce a privilege, except to 
In as wanted worth to advance them; wherefore, 
ile the Church and Court were open with their 
ge train of prefetments, to entertain the more in- 
nious of the gentry's younger ſons, and monaſteries 
entomb thoſe of a leſs mercurial genius, there was 
tle reaſon for commencing this complaint; for this 
am compelled by the violence of truth to confeſs, 
defence of the ancient conſtitution of the laws and 
wernment of this nation, that whatever their other 
ults, they were not injurious to younger brethren, 
I after the ſale of church- lands, and the abrogating 
oſe many preferments that were their former inhe- 
tance, )J) 
This was the former ſtate of the nation, in which, 
younger ſons were debarred a ſhare in their fathers 
Iheritance, they might receive an ample compenſa- 
on from the Church their mother, whoſe jointure 
ano leſs than two thirds of the whole land; ſo that 
ey might ſeem rather owned as the only children of 
e Commonwealth, and honourably maintained at 
e public charge thereof, than diſinherited by the 
indneſs of the laws. A generous education was 
en a ſufficient portion, which is now, for want of a 
table employment, become a curſe inſtead of a 
leling, ſerying to no other end, than to diſcover, if. 
bt augment their miſery; ſo much is the ſcene of 
ngs changed ſince Henry VIII. ſpoiled the church 
her reveuves, and by conſequence theſe of the 
ureſt part of their inheritance ; and yet nothing of 
© ngour of the ancient laws are herein abated to- 
ards them, It is. not my intention (God knows my 
tt) to ſpeak a word in approbation of thoſe ſuper- 
F ĩ tl oe. ſtitious 
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ſtitious uſes to which any abbey or biſhops lands wy 
| heretofore employed, but with reflection on ty 
good and pious, to which (in the opinion of yp 
they might have been converted, 
Nor is it the defign of theſe diſoourſes to num 
ce ccleffaſtical promotions, or demonſtrate a neceſity 
rebuilding the things we have fo lately deftrop(f 
but rather to ſhew, how unfafe and injurious it well 
be to 'eftablfh and fix a Commonwealth upon t 
Tuins and tottering foundation of a decayed monary! 
nor do I blame Se prudence of our late reformey 
that unhorſeing the pride of the clergy, and putt 
down the hierarchy, they rather ſold, than reſervelf 
a public ſtock, "the revènues of the church, by tex 
it may feem more ſafe for a Commonwealth to key 
nothing that may encourage an invaſton of its libethy 
or become the reward of ufufpation and tyra 
only I could wifh, that fince the reafon and citeun 
ftances of our laws are quite altered, we miyit il 
, ſtill build on old foundations, and entail the whi 
land on a few -proprietors or elder brethren, to th 
exeluſton and utter ruin of the greateſt part of lt 
nation, and contrary to the irttereſt of a free fate i 
Commonwealth. T dare not charge all our lit 
changes and many turnings in the balance of ag 
on this account, though I cannot but obſerve, tial 
dur times have rung more changes, been tuned i 
more different inſtruments, and ran through more f. 
veral forms of government, than were from the time 
of the Norman Conqueſt known before, to whic 
how much the diſcontent and poverty of our gent 
may have contributed, I know not; but Solomot 
faith, Opprefon will make a wife nan mad, I am fl 
the Younger Brothers are by far the greater number, 
And through nature's courteſy, commonly as rich il 
intellectual endowments, as poor in fortunes, and bt; 
ing by the tyrantiy (as affairs now ſtand) of Lau int 
Cuſtom, deharred ſharing in their parents eftates, 0 
which they conceive nature equally entitles them " 
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ir Elder Brethren 3, it is 70 Wonder if they deſire to 
Ivy the gzeace and tranquillity of the Commonwealth, 

e by the ſhakings thereof, they may probably root 
Imſelves in fairer fortunes, than from its peace and 
tlement, they may with reaſon expect; and that 
ich arms their diſcontent with fit weapons for re- 
ge, and renders them more formidable, is their 
erous education; for certainly, it is of very un- 
and dangerous conſequence, to qualify. ſuch. for 
at and noble undertakings, that are heirs to no 
her fortunes than what their valours can purchaſe 
th the ruin of the Commonwealth's peace and go- 
mment. Therefore, had thoſe that. made the pub. 
revenues a prey to their ambition, alſo drunk up 
ble ſtreams of bounty, by which the ſchools and 
werfities are fed and maintained, and fo taken 
ay the means as well as the encouragement of li- 
ral education, they had better conſulted. the peace, 

Wough not the honour of the nation; for ſo long as 
fe are open (if not better ordered), I doubt there. 

| be vipers hatched to eat through the womb of 
wernment, by which they conceive themſelves in- 
ed and debarred, both that which nature gives them 
le to of their parents, and the ancient conſtitution; 
the Commonwealth in public revenues, which I. 

Would not have underſtood as proceeding from any 
ejudice or ill will to the univerſities, which I much, 
dnour, and in which, with thankfulneſs I acknow- 
ige, to have received my education, but only to 
cover the ſhortneſs, of that policy, that tak ing away 
e preferments, ſhould reward and crown all acade- 
lc endeavours, yet never reduced the means whereby, 
jen are qualified for an expectation, and prompted, 
an ambition of them; and, indeed, of a like ſtrain, 
moſt of our modern policy, not ſkin deep, and ra- 
er to be accounted ſhifts and prefent evaſions of. 
ppendent evils, than antidotes of {olid prudence, for. 
ther the obviating, or healing any diſaſter or ma- 

Py in the body politic. 


Certainly, 
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' Certainly, a generous education is not proper þ 
fuch as are intended for little leſs than laves, I; 
ignorance is the mother of obedience, whereas ku 
ledge makes men proud and factious, eſpecially yh 
they conceive their fortunes and employments are y 
correſpondent to the grandeur of their birth and el 
cation. | | n 
The younger ſon is apt to think himſelf ſpray 
from as noble a ſtock, from the loins of as oo 
gentleman as his elder brother, and therefore can 
but wonder, why fortune and the law ſhould makef 
great a difference between them that lay in the fu 
womb, that are formed of the ſame lump ; why h 
or cuſtom ſhould deny them an eſtate, whom nati 
hath given diſcretion to know how to manage it, 
Learning ennobles and elevates the ſoul, cauſing 
to deſpiſe and ſet light by ſmall and baſe things; a 
therefore, where that flouriſhes, men are not all 
taught to ſubmit their necks to an iron yoke 
Tlavery ; which prompts the "Turkiſh prudence tog 
tinguiſh all ſuch lights by which men gain a proſpe 
or diſcovery of the thraldom and - miſery of the 
condition. It would drink more ink, and waſte mo 
time than J, or perhaps the reader, would willing 
beſtow, to give an account of all the miſchiefs m 
inconveniences that proceed from the fertile womb( 
this fingle miſtake, that a generous education (not 
withſtanding the abolition of all encouragements ( 
learning and ingenious preferments) is a ſufficient pd 
tion for a Younger Brother. Wiſdom is good vi 
an inheritance, but the wiſdom of the poor man 
deſpiſed. The muſes without a dowry are but del 
picable virgins, and the unnatural, though uſual d 
vorce, that is at this day found between wit and md 
ney, renders both uſeleſs, if not pernicious to th 
Commonwealth. I doubt not, but ſhould we take 
view of things through the proſpective of ſome men 
obſervations, we ſhould diſcover this in part th 
cauſe of that tranquillity and ſettlement, peace 3} 
8 | | | proſpenit 


* * 
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ſperity, with which in former times this Britiſh 
was crowned ; as alſo of thoſe many ſhakings and 
wulſions in which theſe latter ages have ſeen her 
into: and can we expect it ſhould be otherwiſe? 
en (as Solomon hath obſerved) T here is not bread ta 
que, nor riches to men of underſtanding, nor yet fa- 
n men of ſtill, Ic. which ſeems to proceed from ' 
other cauſe than the iniquity of our laws, pouring 
the wealth into one channel, and conveying the 
ole land into the hands of a few Proprietors or + 
er Brethren, | 


> battlements of ſupreme power, may, if their eyes 
open, and not blinded. by private intereſt, oom- 


ll not preſume to inform thoſe intelligences that turn 
re wer? ſuch a ſcene of things broyght forth, as 


It a miracle. | 5 

To which, as things now ſtand, I cannot perſuade 
ſelf, but that the eſtabliſhing of gavel kind, would 
reno ſmall tendency ; for can any thing be done 
re ſuitable to a Commonwealth ? or is there any 
dy more juſt and equitable, than that all the chil- 
m ſhould ſhare in their Parents inheritances 2 or in- 
xd 1s there not rather an abſolute neceſſity thereof, 
Ice all the former avenues by which men had ac- 
$10 preferment are hedged up? is not the only 
or at preſent open to a fortune, that of the law ? 
ich 13 alſo now, together with all other profeſſions, 
orertocked with ſtudents, and thereby become ſo 


For are they not neceſſitated to deviſe daily new 
ns and ſubtleties, whereby ſuits may be multi- 


e people. How much more honourable would it be 


No, XIV. | P to 


[ confeſs, thoſe providence hath placed on high, on 


nd a fairer proſpect, and diſcern farther into theſe | 
nes, then ſuch whom a meaner fortune hath left in 
valley of a low and private condition; therefore, I 
out the orbs of government; only could wiſh, 


give encouragement to expect a ſettlement, wich- 


Nenſome, that the Nation will no longer endure 


rg 5 
K to the confuſion of eſtates, and oppreſſion of 
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to our reformation, and new eſtabliſhed govern 
that there were a more equal and righteous di 
bution of the things of this earth, than that the Peat 

rt of the nation ſhould be put to ſhift and ſcraniſ 
Br a livelihood, or be neceſlitated to live on the & 
of the people. . . 

Why eſtates may not, for the future, deſcend reg 
Jarly to the whole offspring that are of the fire 
blood and family, inſtead of one branch theredf, | 

know no inconventence in that, eſpecially in th 
circumſtances we are in at preſent, being fallen into a 
age fo eagle-eyed and quick-ſighted, as to diſcen 
ſpots on the ſun, and diſcover corruption in the he 
vens ; which the duller opticks of antiquity judgedin 
maculate, and as altogether incorruptible : an 20 
that dares pry into the pious frauds, and unmaſk the 
moſt religious deceits, which the devouter ignore 
of our anceſtors never beheld, but at a ſuperſtition 
and reverential diſtance; an age, in which the att 
living, or to gain an honeft ſubſiſtance, is grown fl 
ſubtle, ſo difficult and abſtruſe a myſte ry, that few an 
able to maſter it. 33G 
How many ingenious gentlemen, that are now 
_ clothed with rags and miſery, might have raiſed them- 
ſelves to fair eflates, had they had a ſtock wherewit 
to ſet their induftry on work; for can any man make 
brick wherewith to build themſelves a fortune with- 
out any ſtraw? How many might this have reprieved 
from an untimely death, who might haye been uſeſil 
to their country, and ornaments to the Common 
wealth, had their parts and ingenuities found due en. 
couragements? How many brave ſparkling witz 
that might have proved bright ſtars and ſhining lamp 
both in Church and Commonwealth, have been ex- 
tinguiſhed in obſcurity, for want of maintenance, the 
dil whereby their lamps ſhould have been fed and 
nounhed. oo ; 
Were it not far more juſt to reſtrain marriage, or at 


kaſt give check, and ſet boumis to the luſt of pr 
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\ flinting the number of their offspring to a child 
wo, and ſealing up the fertile womb, than thus turn 
at blefſing of god, increaſe and multiply, into the 
eateſt curſe, and Viſit the iniquity of the parents upon 
\ children 2 Or, were it not a greater act of charity, 
cording to the example of the Heathen, to expoſe 
drown theſe latter births, as we do ſuch ſupe rnume- 
y dogs &c. as would otherwiſe over- ſtock our com- 
ns, than thus expoſe them like ſo many little 
oeſes in arks of bulruſhes to a ſea of poverty and 
err, from whence they may never expect reprieve, 
les ſome miraculous providence (like Pharo's 
ughters) chance to reſcue and receive them into her 
urt and favour ? Our law making no more pro- 
fon tor Younger Brethren than if they were to be 
nathed like the lillies of the field, or ike Elias, to 
e& their food from. ravens, receiving no other 
mfort from the hands of men, than. what they can 
ck from the dry breaſts of an old proverb, that God 
|| fend meat where ſoe ver he hath provided mouths, 
an which nothing more true, did not the covetouſ- 
ls of men withhold it. I | 5 
It was the cuſtom of our gentry and . nobility to 
p ſuch of their phlegmatic offspring, as nature had 
t made mercurial enough to ambiate either church 
court preferments into ſome religious habit; and 
keep up the ſplendour of their milie by prun- 
paway ſuch under-branches for the ſervice of the 
ar, as either, through their number or folly were 
e to let in poverty, and thereby become a diſpa- 
gement to the noble ſtock from whence they ſprang, 
fich hath prompted ſome to an opinion, that if in 
tle more populous northern climates, a kind of Pro- 
pant monaſteries were erected for encouragement of 
Mity and fingle life, eſpecially among the poorer 
Nt would (pardoning the ſoleciſm of the name) 
more conſonant to the maxims of ſtate and true po- 
n than in thoſe hotter and more barren climates, 
Ke there is ſo little danger of being over- ſtocked 
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or burdened with people, that on the contrary t 


of drones ; which ſo long as they ſhall continue, ng 


louſies of his ever attaining that univerſal monan 


that little part thereof he hath already faſtened d 


hut fince Providence hath been pleaſed in mercy, 


Commonwealth. But I ſhall now return to 


introduced. 
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want men for the neceſſary defence of their tetritggj 1 - 
of which we have a pertinent inſtance in Spain, wy * 
religious houſes (did not their blind devotion fo ny ine | 
triumph over their policy) had long ſinoe been har uf 
under their own ruins; for there can no other an 
he. given, why that wiſe and prudent nation 1:hounM eu 
under ſo great a weight of & wha and ſcarcity of mg | 


to manage their wars, ſhould tolerate ſo many hi 


give good caution and ſecurity to its neighbouti 
ſtates and princes, to lay aſleep their fears andi 


at which, for ſo many centuries, the lips of his pr 
ambition. have been thought to water: there bei 
little probability that his palſey hands ſhould or 
the univerſe, that hath not ſtrength enough to hd 


and therefore the Spaniſh conqueſts may not un 
be compared to thoſe of rivers upon the banks| 
their channels, loſing as mueh in one place as tit 


gain in others? N £4 


bring back our captivity, and again to caſt us into 
advantagious form of a Commonwealth, if gavel x 
were once eftabliſhed, we ſhall ſtand in need of! 
other devices for keeping out of poverty, than 
ſetting induſtry on work according to the oppon 
nities, plentiful occaſions will adminifter in an eq 


lawyers, from whom I have made ſo long a digt 
ſion. I have read, that in the more pure and lels { 

hiſticated times of our anceſtors, great eſtates ha 
wo paſſed in few words, and the conveyance prost 
more firm and good, than thoſe tedious, proliss 1 
tological inſtruments, the knavery of latter ages h 


In fign that this is ſooth 


I bite the white wax with my tooth, 
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the like being the form of thoſe more ſimple 


lawyers, all things are ſo ambiguouſly penned, that 
ne but a ſphinx in their myſteries is able to under- 
nd or unriddle them. | | 


c opon the fins of the people, are of late grown ſo 
merous, that like locuſts, or an Egyptian plague, 
7 cover the face of our land, and are thriven to 


d Clergy being in poſſeſſion of two thirds, of the 
| lands throughout the realm, gave birth to the ſta- 
e of Mortmain for ſecurity of the reſt: we may 
ly fear, unleſs ſome prudent care be taken for pre- 


| their quirks, &c. inſtate themſelves in our in- 


hole nation unto themſelves, c. 

[ have heard this ſubtle generation were not in ſo 
Ira plight, when every term they beat upon the 
ofto London, with their ſatchels on their backs, and 
the towns end proffered their ſervices, like water- 


w clients ; and 1 know not whether we may ever ex- 
&a golden age, or to ſee good days, till the intereſt 
mis corrupt generation be laid as low as any hiſ- 
nes can produce a precedent ; which at this time 


at can be, they having been ſo notoriouſly inſtru- 
ntl in betraying our liberties; and ſelling us into 


don not whether the hanging up of their gowns in 


in the eyes of the people, as the Scotch colours. 


55 ta 


ſincere times; whereas now, through the fraud 
The profeſſors of which myſtery of iniquity that 


n vaſt eſtates, that whereas heretofore the Church 


tion of their future purchaſes, left this pack, &c. 


titances, and ingroſs the wealth and revenues of the 


n at the Thames fide, to be retained by the coun- 


ut needs have the greateſt countenance of juſtice 


| hands of tyranny, by which, together with their 
ler iniquities, they have contracted fo great an 
um in the hearts and eyes of all honeſt men, that L- 


etminſter Hall might not be as acceptable a tro- 
| hae often wondered, that notwithſtanding the 


at miſchief the nation hath ſuffered by the lawyers 
ming our laws and acts of parliaments, being known. 
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can, for their advantage, wreſt them to what ſenſe 


reaſon that they ſhould be the makers of out lay 


and righteouſneſs like @ mighty torrent in the mill 4 


rendered fo facil and eaſy; that the meaneſt capaciy 


bitants of Hull, of late preſented to the Parliament; 
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to leave flaws, and always render them ſo lame, 


pleaſe, and thereby make themſelves the lords u 
abſolute arbitrators both of our lives and fortws; 
that for prevention of like future abuſes they are g 
excluded the Houſe of Commons as well as the Clergy 
there being as much reaſon and more precedent jy 
the one than the other, for that the Judges never hy 
a vote in the Houſe of Peers, but only fat upon th 
Wool-pack, whereas the Biſhops had like priviky 
with the other Lords. It being very incongrucwy 


who are the mercenary Interpreters, leſt biaſſed hy 
their own intereſts, inſtead of fences to our propettiy 
they make them ſnares to our lives and eftates. 
But it is hoped, the prudence of our Senators vil 
make ſo thorough a reformation of the Laws, thats 
they are the birth-right and inheritance of every tb 
gliſhman, and the intereſt of all perſons to know al 
be intimately acquainted with them, ſo they ſhall h 


may conceive, them, at leaſt ſo far as he is concerned 
therein; that ſo there may be no longer any occali 
of keeping up ſo corrupt an intereſt of men to malt 
juſtice mercenary, who have been always found tit 
panders of tyranny, and betrayers of our libertts 
and that for the future, every man may be permit 
to be his own orator and plead his own cauſe or pv 
cure what friend they pleaſe to be their adyocats; 
that right may be done gratis to every man, and it 
cry of the oppreſſed may no longer be heard in dl 
gates; But that judgment may run down like a. finn 


our ſtreets, 


- — 4 


T ſhall conclude with that honeſt defire of the inks 


That the laws by which this Commonwealth is to be gi 


we FAC 4 may be thoſe Holy, juſt ond righteous laws of ite 
great and nwiſe Goch our rightful laaugiver and * 


on 
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4% i unprowided for in the expreſs terms of his 
„„ core may be taken to determine it, with the maſt 
644 0771077 that is poſſrble thereto, that ſo our laws 
ing founded on the Scriptures, and ſo compoſed, as 
Wt oaly to have great affinity with, but allo to hor- 
er on the very ſuburbs of divinity, the greater re- 
rence and authority may be conciliated to each; 
d it may ſeem the leſs incongruous for our civil. 
Gagiſtrates to be utriſue peritus, {k1ltu} in both. | 
Now whatſoever hath been here ſpoken out of a 
Poſt intenſely heated zeal for public good, with re. 
ion on the abuſes of the law, ang the profeſſors 
ereof, I would not have miſconſtrued to reflect upon 
eir perſons, which I honour, and acknowledge many 
them to be men of great candour and integrity, but 
ther of the corrupt intereſt of the profeſſion, it 
eing the deſign of theſe diſcourſes to witneſs only, 
Painſt intereſts, and not to revile or aſperle the per- 
dns of any whatſoever, &c. | „ 
And, indeed, to ſpeak my mind freely, the grand. 
rror in the re formation of theſe times hath been its, 
feeding out of perſons, when as the blow ſhould have, 
en levelled againſt the inte reſts, which notwith-. 
anding the frequent change of perſons, ſtill take 
bot, and ſpring up in as great vigour as before; and. 
herefore I hucably conceive, till the ax be laid to the 
pot of every evil and corrupt intereſt, we may not 
xpect to reap any great fruit or ſucceſs- by our re- 
ormation, for all fleſh is corruptible, and every man 
lie; nor is he that marches in the rear any better 
ble to reſiſt the temptation, or avoid the ſnares of 
5 place than he that fell before him. 


A. ” 


— ä — 


They may comment on the Two following Adver« 
| tiſements that will tor me. e 
the Norfolk Chronicle of November 2, 1793, 


reward of two hundred pounds is promiſed by. 
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his Majeſty, for diſcovery of the writer or pullifg 


of the following hand-bill, which was ſtuck Yu ay 
diftributed 1 in and about Norwich. 


= 


« To all real Lovers of Liberty, 
« My Friends and Fellow Citizens, 


et It is with the greateſt joy J congratulate you g 
the Defeat of the combined 'Tyrants.—Be aſum 
that Liberty and Freedom will at faſt prey 
Tremble O thou Oppreſſor of the People, thy 
reigneth upon the Throne, and ye Miniſters o 
State weep, for ye ſhall fall. Weep, O ye Con. 
duQors of this vile and wicked War, ye who grind 
the Face of the Poor, oppreſs the People, and ſtane 
the induſtrious Mechanic. — My friends, you a 
oppreſied- —you know 11 ——Revenge it, Lon 


Buckingham, who died the cther day, bad Thiny | 
Thouſand Pounds yearly, for ſetiing kis Arſe inthe 


Houſe of Lords, and doi ing nothing. —ITbuink of 
this, ye who work hard, and have bardly a crutt to 


put in your Mouths, think how many Wretches it 


would have made happy. In ſhort, my Friends 
Liberty calls aloud, ye ho will hear her Voice, 
may you be free and happy. He who does nos 


let him ſtarve and be damned. 


« Sunday, Sept. 14- 
ce N. B. Be reſolute, and you ſhall be happy; he 
who wiſhes well to the Caufe of Liberty, {et hin 


repair to Chapel Fields at Five o'Cloek, 


e This Afternoon, 


| . * 
« to began a glorious Revolution. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENT. | VERBATIM, 


From the MozninG CHRONICLE of Nov. 15, 179þ 


Frve Tuovsaxp bono 
The above ſum will be given as A COMPLIMENT 


ro o any Lady or Gentleman, who has inte reſt to; * 
cl 
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bre 2 Situation FOR LIFE under Government, for 
cntleman of an adive diſpoſttion, between 40 and 
b, of the ſtricteſt honour and integrity, who will 
Nie no 0b1etion to a ab hours atio e td any 
Lindan, BY WAY OF AMUSEMENT. The emolu- 
ent thereof muſt be equal to the gratuity. As the 

Wore lum is ready at a day's notice, none but prinel- 
ass will be treated with, and the moſt inviolz ble ſe- 
reſy will be obſerved, if required. A line for B. A. 
Vill's Coffee-houſe, Cornhill, will be attended to. 


NATIONAL FASTING GENERALLY INS. 
'DIOUS AND IMPIOUS. : 


fi 
Y on Faſt-Day 88e by the Rev. J. Murray, of 
6 Newcaſtle, Author of Sermons to Alles. Printed in 


the Tear 1781. 1 
ISAIAH, 585 47 4 2 ge ff fo Strife —_ De. | 
bate, and to ſmite with the fift of Wickedneſs,—1s not 
this the Faft that I have c 4 ? to looſe the Band 
of Wickedn:ſs3 to undo the heavy Burdens, and to les 
the Oppreſjed go free, and that ye break every Leke. 


ccORDING to the ſtile of Revelation, all un- 

juſt and arbitrary decrees are bazds of ac led. 
1j by whatſoever human authority they are impoſed, 
becauſe they are contrary to moral juſtice, and are 
opreſive to the people. And though they can never 
bind the conſciences of men, and ſo have no moral 
Influence, yet they are cords of opprelſion, that fit hard 
won their bodies and their temporal intereſt, Laws 
bat are unfriendly to the temporal intereſt, and ge- 
teral good of ſociety ; laws that are made to exalt a 
fer to poyer. and dignity, by ſpunging, ſqueczing, 
and opproft ung all other ranks of people, though con- 

trived 
jt 
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rived by angels, and executed by ſaints, are Jn 
of wickedneſs, which may cauſe people to ſuffer fy 
tranſgrefling, but can neyer create ſin in Cilobey 
ing. 0 
When the Rulers of a Nation, to gratify theit on 
luſts of pride and ambition, impoſe heavy and cpp 
ſive burdens upon the people by legiſlative authorin 
they eftablijh inguity by a law, which in the ſtridth 
ſenſe of the words, is a band of iniguity. The lults 
princes and their ſervants, often create their on 
wants, and render them neceſſitous; they then maky 
uſe of their power and influence to procure laws h 
oblige others to ſupply them, whether they are all 
or not; and what aggravates the evil. when the ſub 
Jets know and feel that they are not able to arſq 
the heavy demands of power, they are not allowed t 
be judges of their own abilities. "Thoſe that ni 
over others ought to be ſober and temperate, aul 
make the reaſonable finances of ftate ſerve them in 
_ executing their offices. Unneceſſary fplendor a 
expence in government are inconſiſtent with both rey 
Ion and religion, which teach us, that it is one of the 
great ends of laws and government to reftrain unn 
appetites and paſſions. It is ſinful in princes to con 
_ expenſive offices to ſerve their favourites, and oppreh 
their ſubjects. Nothing can be more audacious, tha 
for men appointed to be guardians of ſociety, with 
deſign to make individuals eaſy and happy, to pretend 
to come before the Lord, in the moſt ſolemn manney 
to aſk his aid and aſſiſtance to oppreſs them. Such! 
undoubtedly the language of the enſuing Faſt, and d 
the conduct of its authors and deviſers. | 
The poor, in all parts of Britain, are groaning ur- 
der a heavy load of taxes, deviſed for new purpoſes 
and impoſed by new ſtatutes. But for what reaſons! 
Where is the neceflity ? What way are they app 
Are they not intended to carry violence and defo- 
lation, fire and ſword, among a people, whoſe only 
| fault is, that they are endowed with principles, _ 
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+ which Engliſhmen once gloried in, and which 
Lad this nation from poverty and arbitrary power, 
Neil not part with what God and nature, and the 

; have given them, to gratiſy the luſts of men who 
te degenerated from the noble generous temper of 
ir anceſtors, into Eaſtern nabobs, and "Turkiſh 
bars. Theſe mea have thought fit to contrive 
„ foreign and domeſtic, to gratity their depraved 
Tons, and the rich and poor throughout the nation 
ſt be oppreſſed to carry it on; bands of wicked- 
W: are twiſted one year after another, and the nation Fi 
10s in chains. All the neceſſaries of life are in „ 
e way or other taxed; our ſmoke cannot aſcend bl. 
he ky, nor a ray of light peep in at our windows, | 1 
hout paying an heavy impoſt. The inſide, as well 
e outſide of our houſes, are aſſeſſed; and poor 
ple, who cannot, without great difficulty, afford to 
ire pounds for a houſe to lodge in through the 
5 muſt now pay five ſixpences more. And for 
at reaſon? to carry on a war that originated in in- 
ice, has been carried on with folly, and attended 
diſgrace and diſappointment. —To ſhed-innocent . 
pd, and carry death and deſolation acroſs the At- 

ie to deſt roy our brethren, to ſatiate the voracious 
$ of a few ambitious men, who would waſte the 
be, and ruin Heaven itſelf, provided they had the 
nagement thereof. Ah, Britain! will the God of 
y who delights in forgiving offences, hear your 
ers, or regard your faſtings, when you are twiſt- 

ſ cords of oppreſſion, inſtead of looſing bands of 
edneſs. Ah, ye Rulers of the Land, whither - 
ye haſtening ? you cannot run long when you are 
ing upon the boſſes of Jehovah's buckler! Ven 
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ſes faſt for ſtrife and debate, and to fmite with the jt 6 [| 
n;! ickedueſs, do you imagine that the God of Mercy 
ae! bear your prayers with acceptance, or regard | [ 


taſting, any otherwiſe than ſetting them down 
be ſum total of your paſt iniquities, — 


ON 
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ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRES, 


By Mr. ERSKINE, in bis Speech on the Trial 
"3 THOMAS Pains. Wo 


From Gurney's Edition of the ſaid Trial, | 


VERY man, not intending to miſlead and u 

_ confound, but ſeeking to enlighten others wi 
what his own reaton and conſcience, however ern 
neoully, dictate to him as truth, may addreſs himſe 
to the univerſal reaſon of a whole nation, either upm 
the ſubject of gozernments in general, or upon thatd 
our own particular country: he may analyſe th 
principles of its conſtitution, point out its errorsad 
defets, examine and publiſh its corrnptions, vin 
his fellow-citizens againſt their ruinous conſequenay 
and exert his whole faculties, in pointing out the mol 
advantageons changes in eſtabliſnments, which 
confiders to be radically defective, or fliding fron 
their object by abuſe, All this every ſubje& ofth 
country has a right to do, if he contemplates on 
what he thinks its happineſs, and but ſeeks to chang 
the public mind by the conviction which flows fron 
reaſonings dictated by conſcience, 4 ol 
If, indeed, he writes what he does not think; 1 
contemplating the miſery of others, he wickedly. col 
demns what his. own underſtanding approves; d 
even admitting his real diſguſt againſt the gove! 
ment, or its corruptions; if he calumniates /iving nd 
 giftrates ; or holds out to individuals, that they hai 
a right to run before the public mind in their cdl 
duct; that they may oppoſe by contumacy or ont 
what private reaſon only diſapproves; that they mi 
difobey the law, hecauſe their judgment condem 
it; or reſiſt the public will, becauſe they hone 
wich to change it; he is then a criminal upon een 
principle of fational policy, as well as upon a” 

| ff | h me 


berſon ſeeks to diſunite individuals from their duty 
the whole, and excites to overt acts of miſconduct 


law for all. es is 
Gentlemen, I ſay, in the name of Thomas Paine, 


itten in the very volume that is charged with ſcek= 
> the deſtruction of property, . 


« The end of all political aſſociations is, The pre- 


no one ought to be deprived of it, except in caſes 
ofevident public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, and 
on condition of a previous juſt indemnity,” 

Theſe are undoubtedly the rights of man—the 
phts for which all governments are eſtabliſhed and 


thinks (no matter whether right or wrong) are 
ter to be ſecured by a republican conſtitution than 
the forms of the Engliſh government. He in- 
ts me to admit, that, when government is once 
aſtituted, no individuals, without rebellion, can 
thiraw their obedience from it—that all attempts 
excite them to it are highly criminal, for the 
obrious reaſons of policy and juſtice—that no- 
Ing ſnort of the Will of a whole people can change 
effect the rule by which a nation is to be governed 
ad that no private opinion, however honeſtly ini- 


lly reſiſtance to its authority, while it remains in 
«, The author of the Rights of Man not only 
mits the truth of all this doctrine, but he conſents 


* ſhall be found ſtudiouſly and painfully to in- 
Vo. XV. 2 culcate 
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emotial precedents of Engliſh juſtice ; becauſe ſuch 


a part of the community, inſtead of endeavouring | 
change, by the impulſe of reaſon, the univerſal 
ent which, in this and in every country, conſtitutes | 


Jin bis words as author of the Rights of Man, as 


ſervation of the Rights of Man, which rights are 
Liberty, Property, and Security; that the nation 
is the ſource of all ce e derived from it: 

the right of property being ſecured and inviolable, 


c only rights Mr. Paine contends for; but which 


able to the forms or ſubſtance of the law, can 


be convicted, and I alſo conſent for him, unleſs his . 


— 
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cylcate theſe great principles of government, which 
is charged to have been written to deſt roy. Let 
not, therefore, be ſuſpected to be contending, that hi 
lawful to write a book pointing out defects in thy, 
Engliſh government, and exciting individuals to de, 
ſtroy its ſanctions, and to refuſe obedience. But, 
the other hand, I do contend, that it is law ful to ad, 
dreſs the Engliſh nation on theſe momentous ſubjec% 
for had it not been for this unalienable right (that 
be to God and our fathers for eſtabliſhing it), hoy; 
ſhould we have had this Conſtitution which we þ 
loudly boaſt of? If, in the march of the human ming 
no man could have gone before the eftabliſments d 
the time he lived in, how could our eſtabliſhment, by 
reite rated changes, have become what it is? I 
man could have awakened the public mind to ertog 
and abuſes in our government, how could it hay; 
paſſed on from ſtage to ſtage, through retormatin 
and revolution, ſo as to have arrived from barbariſn 
to ſuch a pitch of happineſs and perfection, that tle 
Attorney General conſiders it as proſanation to touch 
it any further, or to look forany | hk amendment, 
In this manner power has reaſoned in every age- Wire: 
Government, in . own eſtimation, has been at all 
times a ſyſtem of perfection; hut a free preſs has ei. 
amined and detected its errors, and the people hare, 
happily reformed them: this freedom has alone mad en. 
our government what it is, and alone can preſerve it; 
and therefore, under the banners of that freedom, to. 
day I ſtand up to defend Thomas Paine. But how 
alas! ſhall this taſk be accompliſhed ? How may I 
expect from you what human nature has not mad 
man for the performance of? How may I addteß 
your reaſons, or aſk them to pauſe, amidſt the torten 
of prejudice which has hurried away che public mind 
on the ſubject you are to judge? 
Was any Engliſhman ever ſo brought as a crimind 
before an Engliſh Court of Juſtice If I were to ak, 


you, Gentlemen of the Jury, what is the 944 
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ait that grows upon the tree of Engliſh Liberty, yon 
Fouid an{wer, SECURITY UNDER THE LAW, I 
ere to ac the whole people of England, the return 
hey looked for at the hands of Government, for the 
irdens under which they bend to ſupport it, I ſhould 
ill be anſwe red, SECURITY UNDER THE LAW; or, 
n other words, an impartial adminiſt ration of juſtice. 
o ſacred, therefore, has the Freedom of Trial been 
rer held in England; ſo anxiouſly does juſtice guard 
rink every poſſible bias in her path, that if the pub- 
ic mind has been locally agitated upon any ſubject 
© judgment, the forum is either changed or the trial 
oſtponed. The circulation of any paper that brings, 
t which can be fuppoſed to bring, prejudice, or even 
ell-founded knowledge, within the reach of a Bri- 
Ih tribunal, on the ſpur of an occaſion, is not only 
izhly criminal, but defeats itſelf, by leading to put 
the trial which its object was to pervert, On 
is principle, his Lordſhip will permit me to remind 
im, that on the trial of the Dean of St. Aſaph, for 
libe), or rather, when he was brought to trial, the 
Irculation of books by a ſociety favourable to his 
fence, was held by the noble Lord, as Chief Juſtice 
Cheſter, to be a reaſon for not trying the cauſe ; 
tough they contained no matter relative to the 
hean, nor to the object of his trial; being only ex- 
ts from ancient authors of high reputation, on the 
neral Rights of Juries to conſider the innocence as 
ell as the guilt of the accuſed; yet ſtill, as the re- 
dlection of theſe rights was preſſed forward, with 4 
en to effect the proceedings, to guard the principle 
x proceedings were poſtponed" "| _.... 
Is the Defendant then to be the onl exception to 
le admirable proviſions? Is the Engliſh law to 
15 him, ſtript of the armour with which its uni- 
tal juſtice encircles all others? Shall we, in the 
act of judging him for detracting from the En- 
lh gorerament, furniſh him with ample matter for 
i reprobation, inſtead of detraction? Has not his 
Qz _ cauſe 
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cauſe been prejudged through a thouſand chan 
Has not the work before you been daily publicly g 
vived, and his perſon held up to deriſion and u 
proach ? Has not the public mind been excited, h 
crying down the very phraſe and idea of the Righy 
of Man? Nay, have not aſſociations of gentleney 
J ſpeak it with regret, becauſe I am perſuaded, fr 
what I know of ſome of them, that they, amayf 
them at leaſt, thought they were ſerving the pull 
yet have they not, in utter contempt and ipnorany 
of that Conſtitution of which they declare themſehg 
to be the guardians, publiſhed the groſſeſt atta 
upon the Defendant? Have they not, even whil 
the cauſe has been ſtanding here in the paper for in 
mediate trial, publiſhed a direct proteſt agaigf f 
very work now before you; advertiſing in the ſan 
paper, though under the general deſcription of { 
ditious papers, a reward on the conviction of aj 
perſon who ſhould dare to fell the book itſelß « 
which their own publication was an anſwer I 
Attorney General has ſpoken of a forced citculati 
of this Work; but how have theſe prejudging pape 
been circulated? We all know how: they hai 
been tbrown into our carriages in every ſtreet ; the 
| have met us at every turnpike ; and they lie in tif 
areas of all our houſes. To complete the triumph 
3 that High Tribunal, of which I have 
onour to be a member (my learned friends knd 
what I ſay to be true), has been drawn into this w 
tex of ſlander; and ſome of its members, for 10 
not ſpeak of the Houſe itſelf, have thrown h 
weight of their ſtations into the ſame ſcale. _ 
By all means I maintain that this cauſe has bt 
prejudged: „ 95 
It may be ſaid, that T have made no motion 
put off the trial for theſe cauſes, and that court! 
themſelves take no cognizance of what paſſes ele 
where, without facts laid before them. Gentlemel 
I know that I ſhould have had equal juſtice from 1 
My | , quart 
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lirter, if L had brought myſelf within the rule. But — 
ben ſhould 1 have been better in the preſent aſpect ſt 
things? And therefore I only remind you of all I 
ſe hardſhips, that yo may recolle& that your judg- 
ent is to proceed upon that alone which meets you | 
re, upon the evidence in the cauſe, and not upon . | 
ggeſtions deſtrative dFevery principle of juſtice, . l 
Having diſpoſed. of theſe foreign prejudices, 2 * Il 
pe you will as little regard ſome arguments that 
re been offered to you in court. The letter which. 
been ſo repeatedly preſſed upon you, you ought” 
diſmiſs even from your recollection; I have already 
tit out of the queſtions. as having been written long 
blequent to the Book, and as being a libel on the. 
ing, which no part of the information charges, and 
ich may hereafter be proſecuted as a diſtinct offence. 
onfider that letter beſides, and indeed have always 
rd it treated, as a forgery, contrived to injure 
merits of the cauſe, and to embarraſs me perſon- 
in its defence. I have a right ſo to conlder it, 
zuſe it is unſupported by any thing ſimilar at an 
lier period. Ihe Defendant's whole deportment, 
erious to the publication, has been wholly unexcep- 
able ; he properly deſired to be given up as the 
for of the Book, if any enquiry ſhould take place 
cerning it; and he is not affected in evidence, 
rectly or indirectly, with any illegal or ſuſpicious 
duct; not even with having uttered an indiſcreet 
tunting expreſſion, nor with any one matter or 
ng, inconſiſtent with the duty of the beſt ſubject 
England. His opinions indeed were not adverſe 
vurſyſtem ;. but J maintain that 0x 1N10N is frees. 
that cConDUCT aloxe is amenable to the la W. 
[You are next to judge of the author's mind and 
anion, by the modes and extent of the circu- 
on of his work. The Firſt Part of the Rights of 
a, Mr. Attorney General tells you, he did not 
blecute, although it was in circulation through the 
Wiry for a year and a half together, becauſe it 
| 5 ſeems 


ſeems ĩt circulated only amongſt what he ftiles the uy 
cCious part of the public, who poſſeſſed in their can 


its circulation had been forced into every comer 


the moſt extenſive purchaſe of it, he believed ord 
at a loſs to comprehend how a writer can be ſuppoſe 


to mean ſomething different from what he has write 


_ viſibly fince I began to addreſs you; but I ſhall a 


and occaſion of the publication from the circum- 
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cities and experience an antidote to the poiſon; hy 
that with regard to the Second Part now before you 


ſociety ; had been printed and reprinted for che 
even upon whited brown paper, and had crept my 


Pow J 
the very nurſeries of children, as a wrapper for ole 
Weetmeats. 5 | 5 e 

In anſwer to this ſtatement, which after all fax 0 it 


only upon Mr Attorney General's own aſſertion, u 
zupported by any kind of proof (no witneſs hig 
p1 >ved the author's perſonal interference with | 
ſale), I ſtill maintain, that if he had the moſt aw 
ouſly promoted it, the queſtion would remain end 
the ſame: the queſtion would ftill be, whether at ths 
time when Paine compoſed his work, and promote 


01 
believed what he had written, and whether he ee 
templated the happineſs or the miſery of the EngH et 
nation, to which it is addreſſed ; and which ever diy 
theſe intentions may be evidenced to your judgneu rg 
upon reading the Book itſelf, I confeſs 1 am utter e 


by an axiety (common I belive to all authors) ta 
his work ſhould be generally read. i 

Remember, I am not aſking your opinions of the 
doctrines themſelves, you know them already pretty 


peal not only to you, but to thoſe who, without al 
leave, will hereafter judge without appeal of all tial 
we are doing to day; whether, upon the matte 
which I haſten to lay before you, you can refuſe i 
Juſtice to pronounce, that from his education—ltoll 
the accidents and habits of his life—from the tun 


ſtances 1 it and from every line and lettef 

of the work itsſelf, and all his other writings befor 

and ever /ince, his conſcience and underſtanding ly 
| 2 
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op wbether erroneonfly or not were deeply and 


Wok, — that he addreſſed it to the reaſon of the nati- 
at large, and not to the paſſions of individuals, and 
tin the iſſue of its influence, he contemplated only 
at appeared to him (though it may not to us) to be 
intereſt and happineſs of England, and of the 
ole human race. In drawing the one or the other 


j 


fit ſhall now ſpeak for itſelf. 


u, the particular parts arraigned having only been 
d by my conſent upon the preſumption that on 
iring from the court, you would carefully com- 
de them with the context, and all the parts with 
> whole viewed together. You cannot indeed do 
ice without it. The moſt common letter, even in 


ſe to prove an obligation for twenty ſhillings with- 
t the whole being read, that the writer's meanin 

y be ſeen without deception. But in a mba 
arge of only four pages and a half, out of a work 
ntaining nearly two hundred, you cannot, with 
a the appearance of common juſtice, pronounce a 


dge confirms me in this obſervation. But if any 
ber part of it, the preface, a fortiafs, is the moſt ma- 


writing: it is there that he takes the reader by 


re that the ſpirit and intention of the whole is laid 


e matter I lay before you. 
(To be continued.) 
'THE 


manly imprefſed with the matters contained in his 


reſe concluſions, the Book ſtands firſt in order, 


Gentlemen, the whole of it is in evidence before 


 ordinary<courſe of buſineſs, cannot be read in a 


lament without the moſt deliberate and cautious 
mpariſon. I obſerve, that the noble and learned 


en part of a work be legally explanatory, of every 
Hal; becauſe the preface 1s the author's own key to - 
hand, and introduces him to his ſubject: it is 
fore him by way of prologue. A preface is meant 
the author as a clue to ignorant or careleſs readers : 
| author ſays by it, to every man who chooſes to 


bin where he ought—look at my plan—attend to 
} diftintions—mark the purpoſe and limitations of 


. * 
— , % * 


ss ier Mar, en Emmons 
THE N EW CONSTITUTION OF rau 
As accep ed by the Nation 9 the I othy ng 105. 


DECLARATION or RIGHTS. 


"HE French people, e that forgetful 

of, and contempt for, the natural rights of may, 

are the only cauſes of the crimes and misfortunes of 
the world, have reſoved to expoſe, in a Declaration 
their ſacred and inalienahle richts, in order that al 
CANT. being always able to compare the adds of 
e government with the end of every ſocial inftin- 
ec may never ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed and} 
degraded by tyranny ; and chat the people may ab; 
ways have before their eyes the baſis Ct their libem 
and happineſs ; the magiſtrates the rule 05 their dug; 
and legiſlators the object of their miſſion—- - 4 
They acknowledge therefore and procl.im, in the 
preſence of the Sepreme Being, the. following De- 
claration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens: 


Arrrc!.e I. The end of ſociety is common hap 
pineſe. Government. is inſtituted to ſeeure to maty 
the enjoy ment of bis natural and Inpreſcrpal 
rights. 
Sk -F heſe rige are Equality, Libery, Suey 
and Property 5 1 
III. All men are equal by nature, and befor tle 
law. 
IV. The ba is the free and folews expreſſnl 
of the general will. It ought to be the ſame for al 
whether it protects or puniſhes, It cannot order but! 
what is juſt and uſeful to Stan bf It cannot forbid 
but what is hurtful. 
V. All Citizens are equally admiflible to public 
employments. Free people know no other. motives 0: 


Preference in their elections, than virtue and talents. 
; VL Liberty 


VI. Liberty is that power which belongs to a 
Pn, of doing every thing that does not hurt the 
Pts of another: Its. principle is nature: Its rule 
ice : Its protection the law: And its moral limits 
defined by this maxim, „Do not to another what 
du would not with done to yourſelf.“ 


VII, The rights of manifeſting one's thoughts 


ee exerciſe of religious worſhip cannot be forbid- 
en. The neceſſity of announcing theſe rights, ſup- 


deſpotiſm. | WS 2 

VIII. Whatever is not forbidden by the law can- 
tt be prevented. No one can be forted-to do that, 
hich it does not order. i 


e Society to each Citizen for the preſervation of his 
rſon, his rights, and his property. „ 
X. The Law avenges public and individual li- 


wer. 


ed, but in caſes determined by the law, and ac- 
ding to the forms which it preſcribes. Every 


pable by, reſiſtance. „„ . 
XII. Every act exerciſed againſt a man to which 


rms are not obſerved,. is arbitrary and ty rannical. 
eſpect for the law forbids him to ſabmit to ſuch 
is; and if attempts are made to execute them by 
ſalence, he has a right to repel force by force. 

XIII. Thoſe who ſhall ſolicit, diſpatch, fign, exe- 


7 and ought to be puniſhed. 


fible 
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jd opinions, either bi the preſs, or in any other 
aner; the right of aſſembling peaceably, and the 


ples either the preſence, or the recent remembrance 


IX. Safety conſits in the protection granted by 
ty of the abuſes committed againſt them by 
XI. No perſon can be uind, arreſted or con- 


itizen ſummoned or ſerzed by the authority of the 
", ought immediately to obey; he renders himſelf 


le caſes in the law do not apply, and in which its 


ute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary aGs, are cul- 


Every man being ſuppoſed innocent until 
e has been declared guilty, if it is judged indiſpen- 
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ſible to arreſt him, all ſeverity not neceſſary tg fa 
his perſon ought to be ſtrictly repreſſed by the ly 

XV. No one ought to be tried and puviſhel wi 
he has been legally ſummoned, and in vine g 
law publiſhed previous to the commiſſion of the cim 
A law which ſhould puniſh c..mes committed h& 
it exiſted would be - tyrangicel. The re-trq6y 
effect given to a law would be a crime. - 

XVI. The law ought not to decree any qui 
ments hut ſuch as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſq 
_ —puntſhment ought to be proportioned to the eim 
and uſeful to ſociety, ' 

XVII. The right of property is that right vi 
belongs to every Citizen to enjoy and diſpoſe ofy 
_ cording to his pleaſure, his property, revenues, laby 
- aid nds EYE Ir OR ior OT Eee 
XVIII. No kind of labour, culture, or commeny 
can be forbidden to the induſtrious Citizen. 
XIX. Every man may engage his ſervices andh 
time, but he cannot fell himſelf—his perſon is 
alienable property. The law does not acknowledy 
ſervitude there can exiſt- only an engagement d 
care and gratitude between the man who labours, al 
the man who employs himn. 
XX. No one can be deprived of the ſmalleſt po 
tion of his property, without his conſent, exc 
when the public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, eg 
dently require it, and on condition of a juſt and 
vious indemmification,- + vis 4 OM 
XXI. No contribution can be eſtabliſhed, bati 
| general utility, and to relieve the public wants. bv 

Citizen has a right to concur in the eftabliſhment 
contributions, to watch over the uſe made of dei 
and to call for a ſtatement of expenditure. © 
XXII. Public aids are a facred debt. The 

ciety is obliged to provide for the fubffſtence of dt 
unfortunate, either by procuring them work, cr 
ſecuring the means of exiſtence to thoſe who ale i 


able to labour, ©. 2 
„„ XXIII. Ia dme 
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XIII. Inſtruction is the want of all, and the 
ety ought to favour, with all its power, the pro- 
ol public reaſon; and to place inſtruction Within ; 
. of every Citizen. | 
XIV. The ſocial guarantee conſiſts | in the ae- 
of all, to ſecure to each the enjoyment and pre- 
tion of his rights. This . r reſts on the 
onal Sovereignty. | 
XV. The ſocial guarantee cannot exiſt if the f 
t; of public functions are not clearly determined _ 1 
the law, and if the reſponſibility of all public | 
donaries is not ſecured. l 
XVI. The Sovereignty reſides in the people : FRE | 
e and indiviſible, impreſcriptible and inalienable. | 
XVII. No proportion of the people can exer- 
the power of the whole: but each Section of the 
e121 aſſembled ought to enjoy the right of ex- l 
ny "Its will in perfect liberty. Every individual | | 
arrogates to himſelf the Sovereignty, or who 
ps the exerciſe of 1 ity ought to be put to death by 
men. 
VIII. A RO have always the right of re- 
80 amending, and changing their Conſtitution. 
generation cannot engen to its law future ge- 
tons, 
XIX. Every Citizen has an equal right of con- 
ng in the formation of the- law, and in the no- 
tion of his mandatories or agents. | 
X. Public functions cannot be conſidered as 
(tions or rewards; but as duties. 
XXI. Crimes comAitted by the mandarories of 
ople and their agents, ought never to remain 
iſhed, No one has a right to pretend to be 
inviolable than other Citizens. 58 
XXII. The right of preſenting petitions to the 
tories of public authority belongs to every indi- 
il. The exerciſe of this right cannot, in wy 
be forbidden, ſuſpended, or limited, 
XIII. Reſiſtance to oppreſſion is the cone- : 
e ah the other rights of nn. Ep 
XXXIV. Oppreſſion 7 
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' X XXIV, Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt yh | 
cial body, when even one of its members is oppr 
Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt each member, whay 
{ocial body is oppreſſed. 3 

XXXV. When the government violates the ti 
of the people, inſurrection becomes to the pe 
and to every portion of the people, the moſt en 

and the moſt indiſpenſible of duties. 


(To be continued. ) 


ENGLISH INJUSTICE TO THE FRENCH 
WE exulting we tell how our fathers of ya 
= Their wrongs and oppreſſions were wont! 
ene e ee 8 I 
How firmly they waded through rivers of gore, 
And forc'd from proud deſpots thoſe rights 
6 poſſeſs; ee 
When we boaſt of our own revolution and laws, 
Yet reprobate men, who have ſpurn'd baſe contro 
We may ſhew an acquaintance with Liberty's-cauk 
But we ftrongly evince a contraction of ſoul, 


We deem ourſelves lodg'd under Liberty's tree, 
Where the whole human race might with comly 
...-. recline; as Wa 

We boaſt of the bleſſing—and, Britons, ſhall we 

At the joyous approach of our neighbours repine! 

Forbid it—ye offspring of men who were tried, 
Of men, who unſhackled both body and mind; 

Forbid it—and learn, ere ye dare to deride, 


That the cauſe of the French is the cauſe of mankind 


How can wr, if our ſi res be entitled to praiſe, 
For boldly reſiſting unauthoriz'd ſway, 
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u can we with averſion on Liberty gare? | 
3 we be offended if ee ere ? 

Jehovah ſelected a new-choſen race, 
And on them, and them only, his freedom beſtow d! 
not-how can Gallic reſiſtance be baſe, 

ind the fate of a James ſhew the finger of God? 


ben the orbs of the ſightleſs receive the bright Day, 
Shall thoſe who have viſion preſume to complain? 
l men ſav'd from ſhipwreck with anguiſh ſurvey 
Their fellows preſerv'd from the mercileſs main? 
pw degrading ch ( 

Who deem themſelves nurtur'd at Liberty's board, 
ince a malignity equally vile, | 
[In wiſhing thy ſhackles, O Gallia! reſtor'd, 


ben the will of a driv'ler held millions in chains, 


d now not a trace of debaſement remains, 
We brand the brave people as maniacs and knaves ! 


Our own. half-form'd ſyſtem we proudly commend 
e boaſt our wiſe laws - though our code is defil d 
With ſtatutes, that tyrants would bluſh to defend. 


ſparn the mean prejudice, Britons, and ſay, 


Wrong: og Ah 

de will of oppreſfors both ſcorn'd to obey, 

and aſſerted thoſe rights that to mortals belong; 
t the ſtruggles of theſe are to infamy hurl'd, 
While the actions of thofe we with triumph rehearſe; 
tt the bright orb of reaſon now peeps on the World, 


10 


Ipite 5 Pindar's poor prattle, and Burke's raving 
4 ö le; ANY TOP 


made, 


No, XVI. That 


10 


e thought - et the ſons of this Ifle, 


Did we pity them ?—po—wedeſpis'd them as ſlaves ; 


bus ſervile or free, we the French have revil'd, 


It our fathers are right, how can Frenchmen be 


And the thick clouds of prejudice ſoon ſhall diſperſe: 
6! ſoon ſhall theſe truths far and wide be convey'd, 


lat the thrones of true kings by the ezoPLx are 


And when kings become tyrants—ſubmiſſion is ſin! 
R — 1 3 4.196 © a . 
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That the power of oppreſſors can ne'er be of Hen 

A Being all- juſt cannot juſtice deſpiſe : | 
A Being all-juit—zqvar RICH Ts muſt have gi 
And who robs man of theſe muſt offend the Alla 


* 


— 
3 
—— — 


— 


— 


[Roman HisTory, continued from Page ty; 


AFTER the expulſion of the Tarquins, Ju 
ys governed by two conſuls, who held their 

uring the ſpace of a year, at the concluſion of yli 
new ones were choſen, by the ſenate and yegk 
After ſome time, the people found themſelren 
much oppreſſed by the patricians ; who engroſk| 
whole power of the ſtate, and, by various extortny 
ſuch as lending them money at exorbitant intend 

and the like, had got poſſeſſion of all their lands a 
Often ſeized their Peil; impriſoned, or uſed tht 
is ſlaves, (the laws permitting it in the caſe off 
non-payment of their debts) in a barbarous many 

Unable to bear this cruel treatment, a number! 
them, at the inſtigation of Siſinnius Bellutus u 
another Junius Brutus, took an opportunity, whent 
Rate had great need of their aſſiſtance, to deſert th 
generals, and retired to a hill three miles from Num 
In this exigence, a deputation was ſent to them fm 
the ſenate, perſuading them with many fair promil 
to return. At the head of this deputation wer 
Lartius, Menenius Agripah, and M. Valerius, 
three in great eſteem, and of whom two had govelt 
the republic, and commanded her armies in qu 
of dictator. When they were introduced to f 
camp of the male-contents, and had given an accol 
of their commiſſion, Junius Brutus, perceiving | 
comrades continued in profound filence, and that i 
of them attempted to make himſelf an advocate in 
cauſe, ſtepped forward, and thus add reſſed them 


10 
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One would imagine, fellow- ſoldiers, by this 
p filence, that you are ſtill awed by that ſervile 
in which the patricians and your creditors have 
t vou ſo long. Every man conſults the eyes of the 
to diſcover whether there be more reſolution in 
ers than he finds in himſelf; and not one of you has 
courage to ſpeak in public that which is the con- 
t {abject of your private converſation. Do you not 
bw that you are free? This camp, theſe arms, do 
not convince you that you are no longer under 
ants? And if you could ſtill doubt it, would not 
 {tep which the ſenate has taken be ſufficient to ſa- 
you ? Thoſe patricians, ſo haughty and im- 
ous, now ſend to court us; they no longer make 
of proud commands, or 'cruel threats, they in- 
> us as their fellow-citizens to return into our com- 
city; nay, ſome of our ſovereigns, you ſee, are 
racious as to come to our very camp, to offer us 
neral pardon. Whence then can proceed this 
tinate ſilence, after ſuch ſingular condeſcenſions? 
ron doubt the ſincerity of their promiſes ; if you 
r, that under the veik of a few fine words, they 
ceal your former chains, why do ye not ſpeak ? 
clare your thoughts freely. Or, if you dare not 
n your mouths, at leaſt hear a Roman, who has 
rage enough to fear nothing but the not ſpeaking 
truth, [Then turning to Valerius]! You invite 
to return to Rome, but you do not tell us npon 
at conditions: Can plebeians, poor, yet free, 
of being united with patricians, ſo rich, and ſo 
bitious? And even though we ſhould agree to 
conditions you have to offer, what ſecurity will 
 patrictans give us for the performance - thoſe 
phity patricians, who make it a merit among 
mſelres to have deceived the people? You! talk 
vs of nothing but pardon and forgiveneſs, as it we 
e your ſubjects, and ſubjects. in rebellion ; but 
it is the point to be diſcuſſed. Is it the people or 
nate who are in fault? Which of the two or- 
R 2: | ders 
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ders was it, that firſt violated the laws of foc 


T0: 

which ought to reign among the members of it h 
ſame republic? This is the queſtion. In order ye 
judge of this, without prejudice, ITE, th les re 
barely to relate a certain number of facts, for it ut 
truth of which I will appeal to no other but oui 
and your colleague. Our ſtate was founded by king iſo 3 
and never was the Roman people more free, wy! 
more happy, than under their government. Tafm²˖õƷũu b 
_ himſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes ; Tarquin, fo ohe 
to the ſenate and the nobility, favoured our intech itt 
as much as he oppoſed yours. Nevertheleſs, e 
avenge your wrongs, we. drove that prince from Nome 


we took arms againſt a ſovereign who defended hun 
ſelf only with the prayers he made to leave yout i 
tereſts, and to return to hisobedience. We altem 
cut to pieces the armies of Veit and Tarquinii 
which endeavoured to reſtore him to the thront 
The formidable power of Porſenna, the famine w 
underwent during a long fiege, the fierce aſſaults, th 
continual battles ; were all theſe, or, in ſhort, wi 
any thing capable of ſhaking the faith which we hu 
given you? 'Thirty Latine cities united to reflor 
the Tarquines. What would you have done then, ! 
we had abandoned you, and joined your enemies 

| What rewards might we not have obtained of Tx 
quin, while the' ſenate and nobles would have be! 
the victims of his reſentment ? Who was it that di 
perſed this dangerous combination? To whom at 
you obliged for the defeat of the Latines ? Is tw 
to this people Is it not to them that you ove tl 
very power Which you have ſince turned agan 
them? What recompence have we had for the1 
fiſtance we lent you? Is the condition of the Rom 

| pecpls one jor the better? Have you aſſociated the! 
in your offices and dignities? Have our poor © 
tiaens found fo much as the ſmalleſt relief in the 
' neceſſities? On the contrary, have not our bra 
diers, oppreſſed with the weight of * * 


# 
„ ® < 


— 
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roaning in the chains of their mercileſs creditors ? 
hat has come of all thoſe vain promiſes of aboliſh= 
po, in time of peace, the debts. which the great had. 
breed us to contract? Scarce was the war finiſhed, 
ut you alike forgot our ſervices, and your oaths. 
Vith what deſigns then do you come hither ?. Why 
o you try to reduce this people by the enchantment 
fyour words? Are there any oaths' ſo, ſolemn as 
bind your faith? And, after all, what would you 
et by an union brought ahout by artifice, kept up 
ith mutual diſtruſt, and which, at laſt, muſt end in 
Gvil war? Let us, on both fides, avoid ſuch heavy 
isfortunes, let us not loſe the happineſs of our ſepara- 
jon; ſuffer us to depart from a country where we are 
daded with chains, like ſo many ſlaves, and where, 
ing reduced to be only farmers of our own inheri- 
ances, we are forced to cultivate them for the profit 
our tyrants. So long as we have our {words in 
ur hands, we ſhall be able to open ourſelyes a way 
nto more fortunate climates ; and, wherever the 
ods ſhall grant us to live in liberty, there ſhall we 
/// TEN IOs Los One DCD 
By this, and frequent ſtruggles of this ſort, which, 
he people had made before, they at length attained 
he eſtabliſhment of the tribuneſkip, which conſiſted 
tro officers annually choſen out of the order of 
a plebeians, with authority to prevent the injuſtices 
hat might be done to the people, and to deſend their 
ntereſts both public and private. Rome, by this 
tabiſhment, made a great advance towards a nd 
unge in the form of her government. It had paſſed | 
fore from the monarchic. fate, to a ſtate of ariſto- 
ney; for upon the expulſion of Tarquin, the whole 
uthority did really and in fact devolye upon-the ſe- 
ate and the great: But now, by the creation of the 
dunes, a democracy began to take place, and the 
kople, by iaſenfible degrees, and under different 
letences, got poſſeſſion of the much greater ſhare in 
le government. A famine which raged at Rome, 
—_—_ RB 
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had done great ſervices to the 


ſenate. The tribunes and the 1 enraged i 


ſpeech: 1 

our aſſiſtance, expelled Tarquin, and aboliſhed tf 
0 
poor plebeian had afterwards with wealthy patricia 
thoſe plebeians conſtantly loſt their cauſes, their a 


killed with patricians only. This abufe was what mai 


 fedreſs, if you refuſe us the juſtice we demand up 


ſoon after the eftabliſhment of this office, 
cafions great complaints amongſt the people; wi 
large ſupply of corn being procured from Sicily, j 
the patricians, Coriolanus, a 3 ſenator, yh 

tate as a genen, 
for taking advantage of the people's diſtreſs, to wt 
the tribuneſhip aboliſhed, which he propoſes int 


this, determined to proſecute Coriolanus, and hr 
much altercation, Jefire to be heard by the ſenay 
in relation to their charge againſt him; when 
Decius, one of the tribunes, makes the foltowny 


© & You know, Conſcript Fathers, that having by 
regal power, you eftabliſhed in the republic the fog 
of government which is now obſerved in it, and 9 
which we do not complain. But, neither can yal 
be ignorant, that, in all the differences which ay 


verſanies being their judges, and all the tribunak bier 
Valerius 8 that wiſe conful and excellen 
citizen, eſtabliſh the law which granted an appeal 
the people, from the decrees of the ſenate, and tl 
judgments of the conſuls.  _ cre 

& Such is the law called Valeria, which has au io 
deen looked upon as the baſis and foundation of Hus 
public liberty. It is to this law that we now fly fo 


a man, black with the greateſt crime that it is poſi 
to commit in a republic, It is not a ſingle plebeit 


_ complaining, it is the whole body of the Roma” 


people demanding the coudemnation of a tyrant, wil 
would have deftroyed his fellow citizens by famine 
has violated our magiſtracy, and forcibly repulſed oc 
officers, and the ædiles of the commonwealth. Col 
elagus is the man we accuſe of Having fre 
TEE, | — uns. 
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lition of the tribunefhip,, a magiftracy made ſa- 

4 by the moſt ſolemn oaths. W at need 1s there 

a /enatus couſultum to proſecute a oriminal Ike this? 

des not every man know, that thoſe particular de- 5 

es of the ' Bong are requiſite only 1n. unforeſeen 

N extraordinary affairs, and for which the Jaws. 

e as yet made no proviſion ? But, in the preſent 

e, where the law 15 ſo direct, where it expreſsly 

rotes to the infernal gods thoſe who infringe it, - is 

not to become an accomplice in the crime to heſitate 

the leaſt? Are you not apprehenſive, that theſe 

eted delays, this obſtruction you throw in the way 

our proceedings againſt this criminal, by the pre- | 

nded neceſſity of a previous decree of the ſenate, | 

Ill make the people inclined to believe that Corio- | 

us only ſpoke the ſentiments of you all? | 

I know that ſeveral among you complain it was | 

erely by violence we extorted your conſent for the "4 

olition of the debts, and the eſtabliſnment of the 4 

ibuneſnip. I will even ſuppoſe that, in the high | 

gree of power to which you had raiſed yourfelves, | 

ter the expulſion of Tarquin, it was neither con- | 

nent nor honorable for you to yield up part of it 

favour of the people ; but you have done it, and | 

e whole ſenate is b 

yer to undo it. After the eſtabliſhment of thoſe | 

ted laws, which render the perſons of the tribunes | 
| 

| 


ound by the moſt ſolemn oaths 


wiolable, will you, in compliance with the firſt ambi- 
0us-man that ariſes, attempt to revoke what makes 
e peace and ſecurity of the ſtate? Certainly you 
rer will; and I dare anſwer for you, ſo long as I | 
hold in this aſſembly thoſe venerable magiſtrates | 
ho had ſo $reat a ſhare in the treaty upon the no Wl 
er, Ought you to ſuffer a matter like this to be ſo 
uch as brought into deliberation ? Coriolanus is | 
© firſt ho, by his ſeditious advice, has endeavoured | 
 dreak thoſe ſacred bands, which, ſtrengthened by | 
be laws, unite the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. I 

de alone who is for deftroying the tribunitian power, | 

> | the 
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_ attempted another much greater. He dares, ey 


to let the people die of hunger. Cruel and uni 


_ deſpair, would have broken into the houſes, fong 
open thoſe granaries,. and thoſe cellars which co 


the power of the patricians, or have totally ra 


enraged populace wauld have hearkened to any hy 


brought upon us by our enemies: but, having call 


had been the fatal conſequences of the counſche 


that we addreſs our juſt complaints. It is to.yourd 
courſe, to oblige this public enemy to appear be 


cious counſels. Tt is there, Coriolanus, that thol 
muſt defend thy former ſentiments, if thou dari 
to do, or excuſe them from procceding from wal 
of thought. Take my advice; leave thy haut 


| favour, aad the forgiveneſs of thy fault,” 
RG | VVT 
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the people's aſſylum the bulwark of our liberty, o 
the pledge of our re-union, In order to for f 
people's conſent, in order to perpetrate one cini 


01 
hes 
per 
a holy place, and in the midſt of the ſenate, dun 


ing man, at the ſame time! Did he not coli 
that this people whom he meant to exterminat ij 
ſo much inhumanity, and who are more numeny 
and powerful than he could wiſh, being reduced 


ſo much wealth, and would rather have fallen unde 
out that whole order ?—Could he imagine, that 
but what was dictated by neceſſity and reſentment 
c For, that you may not be unacquainted mit 
the truth, we would not have periſhed by a fait 


to witneſs the gods, revengers of injuſtice, we vu 


have filled Rome with blood and ſlaughter. & 


that perfidious citizen, if ſome ſenators, who bd 
more love for their country, had not hindered tiet 
from taking effect. It is to you, Conſeript Fathe 


and to the wiſdom of your decrees, that we have! 


the whole Roman people, and anſwer for his pen 


and tyrannical maxims ; make thy ſelf leſs; econ 
like us; nay, put on a habit of mourning) ſo ſuitadl 
to thy preſent fortune. Implore the pity of thy ſe 
low-citizens, and perhaps thou mayeſt obtain thel 
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ariolanus was given up to he tried by the tri- 
nes of the people ; by whom he was condemned. 
perpetual baniſnument. 
ss be continued. 
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ontinuation of Mr. Exs K IN 2's Defence of Pai , 
vid of The Liberty of the Preſs, /rom page 175. 


LET then the calumniators of Thomas Paine now 
nd to his Preface, where, to leave no excuſe for 
orance or miſrepreſentation,. he expreſſes himſelf. 
„„ a ö 
« have differed from ſome profeſſional gentle- 
men on the ſubje& of proſecutions, and I ſince find 
they are falling into my opinion, which I will here- 
ſtate as fully, but as conciſely as I can, + 
« I will firſt put a caſe with reſpect to any law, 
and then compare fit with a government, or with. 
what in England is, or has been, called a Con- 
ſtitution. e 5 
« It would be an act of deſpotiſm, or what in 
England is called arbitrary power to make a law to 
prohibit inveſtigating the principles, good or bad, 
on which ſuch a law, or any other, is founded. 
« If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the 
practice of it, but it is quite a different thing to 
expoſe its errors, to reafon on its defects, and to 
new cauſe why it ſhould be repealed,” or why 
another ought to be ſubſtituted in its place. I 
have always held it an opinion (making it alſo my 
practice), that it is better to obey a bad law, 
making uſe at the ſame time of every argument 
to ſhew its errors, and procure its repeal, than 
forcibly to violate it; becauſe the precedent of 
breaking a bad law- might weaken the force, I 
. . lead. 
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and that mankind are at tke expence of {uppyr. 


© man owes to ſociety to point them out, When 
ee thoſe defects, and the means of remedying then 
« are generally ſeen by a nation, that nation wil 
reform its government or its conſtitution in the 


as you would be dealt by yourſelves ; and furely yu 
try's government, and point out to the whole publi 


the means of amendment, you are to be acquitted u 


ſays, J obey a law until it 1s repealed ; obedience i 


diſobedience. of a- law from thinking it bad, migbt 


principle peryades the reſt of the work; and Hy 


lead to a diſcretionary violation, of thoſe wh 
« are good. 
« The cafe is the ſame with principles and m 
«« of government, or to what are called conſtitim 
« and the parts of which they are compoſed, 
It is for the good of nations, and not for th 
« emolument or aggrandiſement of particular hi. 
« viduals, that government ought to be eſtabliſhed 


« ing it. The defects of every government and wn 
« ſtitution, both as to principle and form, muſt, om 
«© parity of reaſoning, be as open to diſcuſſion x 
ce the defects of a law; and it is a duty which eien 


« one caſe, as the government repealed or retorme 
« the law in the other.” „„ 

Gentlemen, you muſt -undouhtedly wiſh to del 
with every man who comes before you in judgmen 


will not lay it down as a law to be binding hereafte 
even upon yourſelves, that if you ſhould publiſh a 
Opinion concerning the exiſting abuſes in your cou 


convicted as any twelve men way happen to agrt 
with you in your opinions. Yet this is preciſe 
what you are aſked to do to another; it 1s pr 
ciſely the caſe before you. Mr. Paine exprelsf 


not only my principle but my practice, ſince f 


apply to juſtify another man in the diſobedience of 
good one; and thus individuals would give the rule 
for themſelves, and not ſociety, for all. 

Gentlemen, you will preſently ſee that the ſame 


pie 
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more anxious to call your attention to it, how- 
r repetition may tire you, becauſe it unfolds the 
ole principle of my argument: for, if you find a 
tence in the whole book that inveſts any indivi- 
al, or any number of individuals, or any commu- 
y ſhort of the whole' nation, with a power of 
pnging any part of the law or conſtitution I aban- 
n the cauſe VES, I freely abandon it, becauſe I 


Wintaining propoſitions. which, even upon the ſur— 
e of them, are falſe, ——Mr. Paine, page 162— 
6, goes on thus : N 

« When a nation changes its opinion and habits of 
thinking, it is no longer to be governed as before; 


to attempt by force what ought to be accompliſhed 


by a government. There ought, therefore, to be, in 


the tate of public opinion with reſpect to govern- 
ment, | | 


Will of the People that has a right to act in any 


lame right that two perſons can confer on ſuch a 
ſubject, a thouſand may. The object in all ſuch 
preliminary proceedings is, to find out what the 


by it, If it prefer a bad or defective government 
to a reform, or chuſe to pay ten times more taxes 
than there is occaſion for, it has a right ſo to do; 
and, ſo long as the majority do not impoſe con- 


error, there is no injuſtice ; neither will the error 
continue long. Reaſon and diſcuſſion will ſoon 
bring things right, however wrong they may be- 
Ein. By ſuch a proceſs no tumult is to be appre- 
„„ : « hended, 


« 
— — — — —— — —— 


| not affront the majeſty of a court of juſtice, by 


but it would not only be wrong, but bad policy, 


by reaſon. Rebellion conſiſts in forcibly oppoſing - 
the general will of a nation, whether by a party or 


erery nation, a method of occaſionally aſcertaining _ 
« There is therefore, no power but the voluntary 


matter reſpecting a general Reform; and, by the 


general ſenſe of a nation 1s, and to be governed 


tions on the minority different to what they im- 
poſe on themſelves, though there may be much 


rr 
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© hended. The poor, in all countries, are nu 


in the ſenſe of the Engliſh law, which ſtates that 
government leans on the univerſal will for its f 


cureſt title which his Majeſty and his family hay 


i | 
1 
| 
1 
ji 
it | 
| | 
Mi 
0 
'Y 
[ 
| 


expreſſing my attachment to the conſtitution, as f 
| bliſhed at the Revolution, to declare (I believe in 


magiſt rate of the 5 N people; not indeed a cone 


land, the worſt of all poſſible conſtitutions; hut | 
the election of a family for great national object, 


Mr. Burke's high authority, he ſays with great tn 
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ct both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in 
« their -intereſt and happineſs are included, | 
« only by neglecting and rejecting them that f 
« become tumultuous.” . | 
Gentlenen, theſe are the ſentiments of the Jl 
of the Rights of Man; and, whatever his oy 
may be of the defects in our government, it cum 
change our ſentiments concerning it, if our {xl 
ments are juſt; and a writing can never be {cj 


_— | 
Gentlemen, this univerſal will is the beſt an 


the throne of theſe kingdoms; and in proporia 
the wiſdom of our inftitutions, the title muſt in 0 
mon ſenſe become the ſtronger : ſo little idea ink 
have I of any other, that in my place in parlina 
not a week ago, I conſide red it as the beſt wy 


preſence of the Heir Apparent of the Crown, | 
whom I have the greateſt perſonal zeal) that his May 
reigned in England, by choice and conſent, a i 


and choice by perſonal election, like a King off 


defiance of that hereditary right, which only becon 
tyranny, in the ſenſe of Mr. Paine, when it clamil 
inherit a nation, inftead of governing by their at 
ſent, and continuing for its benefit. 
Gentlemen, this ſentiment has the advantage 


in a letter to his conſtituents, « Too little depend: ( 

i cannot be had at this time of day on names and in 

« judices: the eyes of mankind are opened; aud ca 

% munities muſt be held together by a übe dl 
: „ i | «jute 


© & — 


= 
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ereſt.“ I believe, Gentlemen of the Jury, , that 
prince of Wales will always render this diele dear 
e people. The Attorney General can only tell 
waat he believes of him; I can tell you what I 

, and what I am bound to declare; ſince this 
Ce e may be traduced and calumriiated' in every part 
e Kingdom, without its coming into queſtion, 
brought in to load a defence with matter collateraF 
e ckarge. I therefore aſſert what the Attorney 
eral can only hope, that, whenever that Prince” 
| ever come to the throne of this Countty (wHich L 
o but by the courſe of nature, will never happen). 
vill make the Conſtitution of Great Britain che 
dation of all his conduct. 
laing now, Gentlemen, eſtabliſhed the Avthor's M 
eral intention by his own introduction, which iF the. 
and faireſt expoſition, let us next look at the OCe 
on which gave it birth. 


(To be continued. 80 
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lions News for Church and <<<<7 Rioters? 
e Church is not in danger—it is only.t to be ſold 112 


Morning Chronicle, Nor: 200 1993 

Ar PRESENTATION. 10 A VaLvABLE Livine, 
'Ev8exx. 

Buy Meſſrs. 58 8458 and Dy R/, 14 

Thurſday, the e December at twely e Fed; 
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THE NEXT PRESENTATION to the x3, 
ble conſolidated RecTories of Sou rn and n 
HANNINGFIELD, ſituate in a delightful, healthy, af 
porting part of the county of Eſſex, a ſhort dias 
rom Chelmsford, and only 3o miles from London 
the annual value of Three handred and ſeven; 
| Pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and fix-pence yer amy 
arifing from the great and ſmall tythes, which if ue 
in kind, would produce confiderably more, vid 
ſs hs PS and fifty acres of glebe ln 

De. reſent Incumbent is upwards of 80 year d 


hy * may be had, fourteen days preceding 
Tale, at the Black Boy, Chelmsford ; George, With 
White Hart, Colcheſter; Mr. Jackſon, Primer 
ford; at the place of ſale; and of Meſſts. Skin 
and Dyke, Alderſgate-ftreet. 2 
Morning Chronicle, No. 27, 1794 
SS CORNWALL 
Jo be SOLD, the next Prefentation to a Liviy 
of the annual value of 5ool. and upwards, and th 
preſent Incumbent 91 years of age!!! _ 
For further particulars apply to Meſſrs. Grata 
Lincoln's Inn. . „ 
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THE DISTRESSES OF THE POOR, 
Exemplified in the Lies or A PRIVATE SOLDIER 
From the Citizen of the World, By Dr, Goldſnit. 

HE misfortunes of the great, my friend, are hel 
to engage our attention, are enlarged upon 


* b u X 
tones of declamation, and the world is called upon! 
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eat the noble ſufferers ; they have at once the 
ſort of admiration and pity. . 
Vet where is the magnanimity of bearing misfortunes, 
Jen the whole world is looking on? Men in ſuch 
cumſtances can act bravely even from motives of 
Writ. He only who, in the vale of obfcurity, can 
hre adverfity, whroz- without friends to encourage, 
naintances to pity, or even without hope to allevi- 
his diftrefſes, can behave with*tranquility and in- 
&rence, is truly great; whether peaſant or'cour- 
be deſerves aciniration, and ſhould be held up 
roo imitation and reſpect. 70 33 
The miſeries of the poor are, however, entirely 
rezarded, though ſome undergo more real hard- 
lips in one day than the great in their whole lives. 
is indeed inconceivable what difficulties the meaneſt 
noliſh ſailor or ſoldier endures. without murmurin 
r regret, Every day to him is a day of miſery, and 
et he bears his hard fate without repining. 5 
With what indignation do T hear the heroes of tra- 
«dy complain of misfortunes and hardſhips, whoſe 
reateſt calamity is founded in arrogance and pride. 
heir ſevereſt diſtreſſes are pleaſures, compared to 
hat many of the adventuring poor every day ſuſtain, 
ithout murmuring. Tele miy: eat, drink and 
lep, have ſlaves to attend them, and are ſure of 
ultenence for life, while many of their fellow-ccrea- 
res are obliged to wander, without a- friend to com- 
ort or to aſſiſt them, find enmity in every law, anfl 
re too poor to obtain even juſtice, TE EO GO 
| have been led into theſe reflections, from acci- 
ntally meeting ſome days ago, a poor fellow beg- 
ing at one of the outlets of the town, with a wooden 
g. I was curious to learn what had reduced him to 
Is preſent ſituation; and after giving him what I 
ought: proper, deſired to know the hiſtory of his 
and misfortunes, and the manner in which he was 
duced to his preſent diſtreſs. The diſabled ſoldier, 
t ſuch he was, with an intrepidity truly Britih, 
8 2 leanwg: 
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leaning on his crutch, put himſelf into an ating, 
comply with my requeſt, and gaye me his hitoy 
kT on 
As for misfortunes, Sir, I can't pretend to hy 
gone through more than others. Except the ld 
my limb, and my being obliged to beg, 1 don'th 
any reaſon, thank heayen, that I have to comply 
there are ſome. that have loſt both legs and a 
but, thank heaven, it is not quite ſo bad with me, 
Muy father was a labourer in the country, ad& 
when I was five years old; ſo I was put upon. 
0 pariſb. As he had been a wandering ſort of a u 
the pariſhioners were not able to tell to what yank] 
belonged, or where I was born; fo they ſent me 
another parith, and that pariſh ſent me to a thi 
till at laſt it was thought I belonged to no pariſh ad 
At length, however, they fixed me. I had ſoned 
poſition to, be a ſcholar, and had actually leamed u 
letters; but the. maſter of the workhouſe put me 
buſineſs, as, ſoon as I was able to handle a mallet. 
Here I lived an eaſy kind of a life for five qu 
Lonly wrought ten hours in the day, and bad n 
meat and drink provided for my labour,” It is tu 
I was not ſuffered to ſtir far from the houſe, fon 
L ſhould, run away ; but what of that, I had the libery 
of the whole, houſe, and the yard before the diy 
and that was. enough for me, © 
I was next bound out to a farmer, where In 
mp both -carly and late, but I eat and drank vg 
and liked my buſineſs well enough, till he died. le 
then obliged to ptovide for myſelf, I was relokts 
to go and ſeek my fortune, Thus I lived and way 
from town to town, working when I could get e 
Sloyment, and [ſtarving when J could get none, al 
might have lived ſo fill; but happening one da * 
280 through a field belonging to a magiſtrate, I {pri 
n hare groſſing the path juſt before me. 1 believe ik 
Agvil put. it in my head to fling: my ſtick at it: we 
hat will you have ont? I Eill'd the har, bn 
Fa al! „„ 


4 
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Fnging it away in triumph, when the juſtice | him» 
© met me: he called me à villain, and colleru 
„ deſired ] would give an account of myſelf. 1 
n immediately to give a full account of all that 1 
ew of my breed, ſeed and generation: but though 
gare à very long account, the juſtice ſaid, I could 
re no account of myſelf; ſo I: was indicted and 
ind guilty of being poor, and ſent to Newgate, .in- or- 
r to be tranſported to the plantations. 
people may ſay this and that of being in jail; but 
r my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as 
er I was in, in all my life. I had my belly full 
eat and drink, and did no work; but alas, this kind 
life was too good to laſt for ever! I was taken 
it of priſon, after five months, put on board of a 
ip, and ſent off with two hundred more. Our paſ- 
ge was but indifferent, for we were all confined in 
e hold, and died very faſt, for want of ſweet air and 
roviſions; but for my part, I did not want meat, 
ecauſe I had a fever all the way.; providence was 
ind when proviſions grew ſhort, it took away my 
efire of eating, When we came on ſhore, we were 
did to the Planters. I was bound for ſeven years; 
nd as J was no ſcholar, for 1 had forgot my letters,, I 
72s obliged to work among the negroes; and ſerved - 
ut my time as in duty bound to doo 
When my time was expired, I: worked my 
aflage home, and glad IL was to ſee Old England 
gain, becauſe 1:loved : my Country. O Liberty, 
berty, Liberty! that is the property of every En- 
fliſnman, and I will die in it's defence: I was afraid, 
lowever, that I ſhould be indicted for a vagabond 
once more, ſo did not much care to go: ĩato the coun- 
ry, but kept about town, and did little jobs when 
get them, . T was very happy in this manner for ſome 
me, till one evening, coming home from work, 
wo men knocked me down, and then defired: me to 
and ſtill, They belonged to a preſs gang; I was 
aried before the juſtice, and as I could giye no ac- 
8 3. count 
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voumt of my ſelf (that was, the thing that always li 
— me), I had my choice left, whether to go f 
oard a man of war, or lift for a ſoldier; I dg 
be a ſaldier, and in this part of a gentleman 1 f 
two campaigns, was at the battles in Flandery w 
received but one wound through the breaſt, which 
troubleſome to this day. | 
When the peace came on, I was diſchargy, 
aud as I could not works; becauſe my wound was ſong 
times painful, 1'lifted for a land{man in the Eat lu 
Company's ſervice. 1 here fought the French in f 
_ *pitchedbattles; andiverily believe, that if I could my 
or write, our Captain would have giveu me prong 
tion, and made me a corporal, But that was not oy 
good fortune, I foon fell fick, and when I becang 
one nothing, got leave to return home again wid 
forty pounds in my pocket, which I ſaved in the {et 
vice. This was at the beginning of the preſent wh 
ſo Thoped to be ſet on ſhore, and to hayethe pleaſun 
of ſpending my money; but the government wantdl 
men, and 1 was preſſed again before ever I could 
© foot on ſhore, e e ' 
The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, an ob 
nate fellow: he ſwore that I underſtood my bufinel 
perfectly well, but that I pretended ſickneſs merh 
to be idle: God knows, I knew nothing of ſea nk 
(Heſs! He beat me without conſidering what hem 
about. But ſtill by ng pounds was ſome comk 
to me under every beating; the money was my oon 
fort, and the money I might have had to this day 
but chat our-ſhip was taken by the French, and ſo 
loſt it all! 
Our ore was carried into a French priſon, and 
many of them died, becauſe they were not uſed 
live In a jail ; but for my part it was nothing to m 
for I was ſeaſoned. One night however, a1 
Neeping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanke 
about me, (for T always loved to lie well) I was awake 
ed by the boatfwain, who had a dark lanthom 
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d, Jack, ſays he to me, will you knock out the 
rench centry's brains? I don't care, ſays J, ſtriving 
) keep myſelf awake, if I lend a hand, Then follow 
Pe, ſays be, and I hope we ſhall do buſineſs, So up 
6 and tied my blanket, which was all the cloaths 
ad, about my middle, and went with him to fight. 
de Frenchmen : we had no arms; but one Engliſhman 
able to beat five French at any time; ſo we went 
own to the door, where both the centries were poſt- 
„and ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in a 
,oment; and knocked them down. From thence 
ine of us ran together to the Quay, and ſeizing the 
rſt boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put to 
21, We had not been here three days, before we were 
Aken by an Engliſh privateer, who was glad of fo 
nany good hands, and we conſented to run our 
hance, However, we had not ſo much luek as we 
pected. In three days we fell in with a French 
an of War of forty guns, while we had but twen— 
y-three; ſo to it we went, The fight laſted for 
hree hours, and I verily believe we ſhould have taken 
the Frenchman, but unfortunately we loſt almoſt all 
ur men, juſt as we were going to get the victory. 
I was once more in the power of the French, and I 
telieve it would have gone hard with, me, had I been 
drought back to my old jail in Breſt ; but by good 
lortnue we were re- taken, and carried to England 
once more, 1 „ 

I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that in this laſt en- 
gagement I was wounded in two places; I loſt four 
fingers of the left hand, and my leg was cut off, Had 
the good fortune to have loſt my leg and the uſe of 
my hand on board a king's ſhip, and not a privateer, I 
ſhould have been entitled to cloathing and maintenance 
during the-reſt of my life, but that was not my chance; 
one man is horn with a ſilver ſpoon in his mouth, and 
mother a wooden ladle. However, bleſſed be God, 
I enjoy good health, and have no enemy in this 

I ©..." 
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world that I know of, but the French and the jig oy! 
of peace. | ww» Fit 
© Thus faying, he limped off, leaving my friend wire" 


+ 


me in admiration of his intrepidity and content. ed 
55 Fit SY gee mis 
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a ON KINGS. 
From Godwan's Enguiry concerning Political Jaſit 


1 HY is ſo unnatural an inſtitution f. 
| mankind have at all times ſtrongly ſuſpecel 
was unfriendly to their happineſs. . The power | 
truth upon important topics is fuch, that it may ni 
be ſaid to be obſcured than obliterated ; and falſho 
has ſcarcely ever been ſo ſuccefsful, as not to havehd 
a reſtleſs and powerful antagoniſt in the heart of its 
taries. The man who with difficulty earns his ſean 
ſubſiſtence, cannot behold the oſtentatious ſplendort 
a king, without being viſited by ſome ſenſe of injuſi 
He inevitably queſtions» in his mind the utility of 
officer, whoſe: ſervices are hired at ſo enormous 
price. If he conſider the ſubject with any-degree( 
accuracy, he is led to perceive, and that with ſufie 
ent ſurpriſe, that a King is nothing more than a col 
mon mortal, exceeded by many, and equalled by mi 

in every requiſite-of ſtrength, capacity, and vit 
He feels therefore, that nothing can be more groun 
leſs and unjuſt, than the ſuppoſing that one ſuch mas 
this is the fitteſt and moſt competent inſtrument f 
regulating the affairs of nations. 5 

Theſe reflections are ſo unavoidable, Ht King 
themſelves have often been aware of ie danger 
their imaginary happineſs with-which they are pn 
nant. They have ſometimes been alarmed with d 
| Progreſs of thinking, and oftener regarded. the es 
anch proſperity of their ſubjects as a ſource of tt! 
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4 apprehenſion. They juſtly conſider their functions 
bort of public exhibition, the ſucceſs of which 
zpends upon the credulity of the ſpectators, and whic 
Iod ſenſe and courage would ſpeedily bring to a 
Imination. Hence the well known maxims of ma- 
uchial government, that eaſe is the parent of rebel- 
mn, and that it is neceſſary to keep the people in a 
vte of poverty and endurance, in order to render them 
Mnifive, Hence it has been the perpetual com- 
int of deſpotiſm, that, “ the reſtive knayes are over- 
in with eaſe, and plenty eyer is the nurſe of faction“. 
Tence it has been the leſſon perpetually read to mo- 
ichs: © Render your ſubjects proſperous, and they 
il ſpeedily refuſe to labour; they will become ſtub. 
rm, proud, unſubmiſſive to the yoke, and ripe for 
ſolt. It is impotence and miſery that alone will 
nder them ſupple, and prevent them from rebelling 
bank the diftates of authority fL | 
Tragedy of Jane Shore, Act HI. | 
t' Telemagues Liv. XII. 
VVV 
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ON THE REBELLION OF PRINCES. + 


wh, 1. xxiti, Thy Princes are vebelliour; and Cam- 
hani of Thieves ; every one loveth Gifts, and fol- 
laweth ater Rewards « they Judge not the Father- 
boſs, neither dath the Cauſe of the Widaw come before 
"om Faſt-Day Sermons, by the Rev. 7 # Murzay, of 
Newcaſtle, Author of Sermons to Aſſes. 
Is Printed in the Year 1781. | 

PRINCES may be rebellious by joining intereſts 
and partnerſhip with thieves and diſhoneſt, per- 
* Theſe are ſuch as take what is not their own, 


and 
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and apply it to their own purpoſes. This is acf 
compliment to princes, but as it is given by ah inf 
Prophet it cannot be taken amiſs. | 
It is rebellion againſt. God and the laws, for f 
to take more than. juſtly is due to them, or join ien 
with thoſe who do, k 
It is alfo diſhoneſt to promote or procure lays | 
may make it legal to give them more than the px 
can afford; this comes under the notion of thek x 
rebellion, according to the Prophet's idea. 
The Princes ot Judah and Iſrael went partner uf 
the Sovereign in the plunder of the Nation, Thy 
Poa voted large Fender to the king, becauſe i 
new they would receive a ſhare of the revenue, 1 
might promote a law for encreafing the civil lif 
hopes of ſerving in his Majeſty's Houſhold; hut ü 
was theft and rebellion againſt juſtice, and the 1; 
ot the land... | 
Thoſe who obey the fundamental laws of gore 
ment cannot be rebels, though it is manifeſt that kg 
lators that make ls contrary to natural juſtice u 
the law of God may be guilty of rebellion _ 
Not executing the laws impartially is joined! 
rebellion, or is rather a part of it. The fatherleſvu 
the widow were either neglected or made feel lt 
force of penal laws when they were guilty, when tho 
who had influence in. a tribe, or could ſerve the end 
adminiſt ration, were reſcued from juſtice, when tf 
had committed the moſt capital crimes. 
This is by the Prophet accounted the very hgh 
rebellion, and is often committed by princes and d 
companions. V 
Thus it is plain, that rebellion is not a crime pe 
lar to the people only, but is alſo ſometimes to 
found at the very ſprings of. government. ; 
Some would. make us believe that kings and pritd 
cannot be guilty of rebellion, but the feripture infor 
us otherwiſe, E 
As we are certain from the beſt authority, go 
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es may rebel, the queſtion now is, whether they 
ht to be puniſhed for it like other rebels, and who 
lawfully puniſh them? This queſtion requires a 
e caution, and muſt be determined by ſcripture ; 
Inis hoped that then no Chriſtian will diſſent 
the concluſion, | | 3 
Whether there is any difference between trying 
and Princes for rebellion, and puniſhing them 
out trying them, I ſhall leave to the Tories and 
ſuids to determine. For there has been more noiſe 
cerning the trial of King Charles the Firſt, than 
cerning the puniſhment of all the rebellious princes 
e the Conqueſt, 1 . 74 
This Prince is the only martyr we find among the 
of England, though many of them have ſuffer. 
Fer tytanny and rebellion againſt the laws. 
he Kings in this country are confidered as the 
ce of the laws, and it is ſuppoſed that if the King 
u die, that all law would be at an end; for this 
on the lawyers have made our kings immortal, 
[laid it down as a firſt principle, that the King can- 
die. | | | 
lt ought to have been ſerioufly conſidered, before 
h a myſterious maxim had been laid down as a 
| principle, whether laws or Kings were firſt ap- 
Inted by the Almighty ; for if ever we find laws 
out Kings, it will appear manifeſt that they are 
t neceſſary to the being of government, but that 
may continne when there is no monarch _ 
It is 7 that there was law before we heard an 
ug of any ruler except God himſelf, from hence it 
buld appear, that the exiſtence of laws does not de- 
ad upon any human regal authority, and though' 
it Kings ſhould chance to die, the laws, if juſt, will 
Minne immortal; if they aro unjuſt, they ought 


ſet to exiſt, 


eſt dye, as it involves in it moſt others. It is paul 


God for it, we rank it with the bleſſings of the; 
duties. It is indeed a happineſs, and one which « 
which ſpares us the trouble and hazard of changing 

of an indolent and paſſive happineſs, to be left for 


| Tecond duty is to keep it good. 
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ON THE NATIONAL SIN OF SUFFER 
BAD GOVERNMENT. 

| From A Diſcourſe for the Faſt on April 19 4 

Entitled Si xs OF THE NaTIox, 34 


THE vices of nations may be divided into th 

1 which relate to their own internal proceediy 
or to their relations with other ſtates, Wit rep 
to the firſt, the cauſes for humiliation are yarj 
Many nations are guilty of the crime of permiting 
preſſive laws and bad governments to remain amoiy 
them, by which the poor are cruſhed, and the hy 
of the innocent are laid at the mercy of vid 
and arbitrary men, This is a national fin of the di 


to reflect how many atrocious governments there 
in the world, and how little even they who enj 

ood ones, ſeem to underſtand their true nat 
We are apt to ſpeak of the happineſs of living. unde 
mild government, as if it were like the happinel 
living under an indulgent climate; and when we tha 


and of the ſoil ; whereas we ought to thank God i 
the wiſdom and virtue of living under a good goret 
ment, for a good government is the firſt of nation 


mands our moſt grateful thanks, to be born under d 


it; but a people born under a good government, 
probably not die under one, if they conceive of i 


preſervation, to fortunate conjunbres, and the io 
ing and variable chances of incalculable even; 0 


* 
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el LIBERTY, AND THE PRINCIPLES. 
OF GOVERNMENT. 
By Richard Price, D. D. F. R. 8. 


MOM what has been ſaid it is obvious, that all 
Civil Government, as far as it can be denomi- 
d free, is the creature of the people. It origitates 
l them. It is conducted under their direction; 

has in view nothing but their happineſs. All its 
rent forms are no more than ſo many different 
des in which they chuſe to direct their affairs, and 


1 
1 


eure the quiet enjoyment of their rights. —Ih 
Ws) free ſtate every man is his own legiflator. All 
e free-gifts for public ſervices.—All lacos are 
eollar provifions or regulations eſtabliſfed by 


ox Cos ENT for gaining protection and ſafe- 
—And all Magiſtrates are truſtees or deputies for 
tying theſe regulations into execution. 
Liberty, therefore, is too imperfeRly defined wheh 
| fad to be c a Government by Laws, and not 
Mis,” If the laws are made by one man, or a 
wo of men in a ſtate, and not by co Con. 
iT, a government by them does not differ from 
try, In this caſe it would be a contradiction ib 
[From hence it is obvious that Civil Liberty, in the 
it perfect degree, can be enjoyed only in ſmall. 
ts, where every member is capable of giving his 
inge in pry and of being choſen into public 
ices, When a ſtate becomes ſo numerous, or When 
e different parts of it are removed to ſuch diſtances 
MM one another, as to render this impracticable, 4 


97 
> * 


Iminntion of liberty neceſfarily ariſes. There are, 
Merer, in theſe circumſtances, methods by which 
ich near approaches may be made to perfect liberty 
hall anſwer all the purpoſes of government, ad 
the ſame time ſecure evety right of ttbin nature. 

No, XVIII W x 


_ entruſt the powers of legiſlation, ſubject to ſuch 
ſtrictions as they ſhall think neceſſary, with any nu 


delegates within the limits of their truſt, may be q 
_ ceivable, that by 1 of this kind, any nu 


Let us think here of what may be prafticabki 


number of independent kingdoms, whoſe inter 
are continually claſhing, it is impoſſible but that d 


ſtates to the arbitrary diſcretion of one, and to cl 


than the difeaſe ; nor is it poſſible. it ſhould beg 
civil liberty. On the contrary, —Let every fat 


independent of all the reſt; and let a general cl 


Jh a on > 4 N 171. and 
common arbiter or umpire, in all diſputes; haying 
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Tho! all the members of a ſtate ſhould not he 
pable of giving their ſuffrages on public meaſurs, 
dividually and perſonally, they may do this by ge 
pointment of {b/titutes or repreſentative, They w 


ber of delegates ; and whatever can be done by fy 


ſidered as done by the united voice and counk; 
the community.—In this method a free govenne 
may be eſtabliſhed in the largeſt ſtate; and it is 


ber of ſtates might be ſubjected to a ſcheme of g 
vernment, that would exclude the deſolations of yy 
and produce univerſal peace and order, 


this way with reſpe& to Europe in particular. Ni 
it continues divided, as it is at preſent, into a om 


Putes will often arife, which muſt end in war a 
Carnage. It would be no remedy to this evil to mk 
one of theſe ſtates ſupreme over the reſt ; and to g 
it an abſolute plenitude of power to ſuperintendut 
controul them. This would be to ſubjed all ti 


bliſh an ignominious ſlavery, not poſſible to be lot 
endured. It would, therefore, be a remedy voi 


praved by any mind that has not loſt every idea( 
with reſpec to all its internal concerns, be contin 


federacy be formed by the appointment of a SENAT 
conſiſting . of repreſentatives from all the differ 
ſtates, Let this SN ATE poſſeſs tbe power of 
naging all the common concerns of the united Jt 
and. al ing and deciding between them, # 
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the ſame time, under its direction, the common , 
te of the ſtates to ſupport its deciſions, _ In theſe 
umſtances each ſeperate ſtate would be ſecure 
a the interference of foreign power in its private 

[-rns, and, therefore, would poſſeſs liberty; and 
the fame time it would be ſecure againſt all op- 
lon and inſult from every neighbouring ſtate.— 
ws might the ſcattered force and abilities of a 
ole continent be gathered into . ; all liti- 
jons ſettled as they roſe ; univetſal peace eſta- 
ed; and nation prevented from ary more lifting 
6 fuard againſt nations | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

» 
il 


IE NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE, 
| [Continued from page 1 80.] 

or THE REPUBLIC — 
. THE French Republic is one and indiviſible, 


F THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PEOPLE. 
2 The French People is diftributed, for the exer- 
| of its ſovereignty, into Primary Aſſemblies of 
Dd. 1 Fon 5 
3. It is diſtributed „for adminiſtration and for juſtice, 
o Departments, Diſtricts and Municipalities. 

r THE STATE OF CITIZENS, | . 

4 Every man born or domiciliated in France, of 
age of twenty-one years completm 
brery foreigner of the age of twenty-one years com- 
ie, who has been domiciliated in France for one 
Lires in it by his labour; or acquires a property; 
= 8s 0 


Y I ͤ OOO GT ö a 


— ae 
UN ; 


deſerved well 17 humanity; . 


ment not popular; by condemnation to puniſhney 


and 600 at 1 moſt called to vote. 


i a uniform mode of voting. 
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or marries a. French woman; or adopts a chill; 
maintains an aged perſon ; finally, every forein 
who ſhall be judged by the Legiſlative Body ton 


Is admitted to the exerciſe of the rights of a MN 
Citizen. 

. The exerciſe of the rights of a citizen is 

by vaturalization 3 in a foreign country ; by the acceplil 

ance of functions or favours flowing from a orn. 


infamous or afflictive, till recapacitation. 
6. The exerciſe of the rights of a Citizen is 

pended, by the ſtate of accuſation ; by a judgment 

contumacy, as long as that judgment 3 is not annullel, 


OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLL 
7. The. ſovereign people is is the  unaverkaity & 


ch citizens. 
8. It .ominates directly, its Denies 
9 It delegates to EteQors the choice of Adi 
ſtrators, of Public Arbitrators, of Criminal Judgy 
and Judges of Appeal. 
10. It denden e on the laws. 


or THE PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES, 


I. The Primary Aſſemblies are compoſed of tit 
Citizens. domicilfated for fix months in each canton, 
12. They are compoſed. of 200 citizens at the ak 


13. They are conſtituted by the nomination 014 
Prefident,. Secretaries and Scrutineers. 
14. Their police appertains to them. 
15. No perſon can appear in them armed. 
6. The elections are made by ballot, or open wo 
at x & option of each voter. 
17, A Primary Aſſembly cannot, in any ; caſe Pi 


I 8. The Scrutineers aſcertain the votes of citize 
who cannot write and Shgoſs to rote by * my 
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i The ſuffrages upon laws are W by yes or 


20. "The will of a Primary Afembly i is proclaimed x 
Ihe citizens met in Primary Aſſembly of ——» 10 
nber of —— votes, Vote N or vote againſt, ty 


ajority . 
F THE NATIONAL REPRESENTATION- 
21. The population is the ſole baſis of the N ational 


preſentation. 
. There is one Deputy for every 40,000 indi- 

. 
24 Fach re- union of primary Aſſemblies reſulting 
m a population of from 39,000 to 41,000 ſouls 
Iminates directly one Deputy. 

24. The nomination is made by the abſolute. yo 
v of ſuftrages. 

25. Each Aſſembly caſts up the ſuffrages, and ſends 
ommiſſioner for the general . «he to the Place 
nted out as the moſt central. 
26. If the firſt caſting up does not give : an abſolute 
jority, a ſecond vote is proceeded: to, and the votes 
taken for the two- citizens who had the moſt 
ces, 

. In caſe of equality. of voſces, the eldeſt bas the 
ference, either to be on the ballot, or clected. 
caſe of equality of age, lot decides. 
28. Every Frenchman, exerciſing the rights of | 
zen, is eligible through the extent of the Republic, ; 
29. Each Deputy belongs to the whole nation. 
30. In caſe of the non-acceptance, reſignation, for- 
ture or death of a Deputy, he is replaced by le | 
imary Aſſemblies who nominated him. A 
. A. Deputy who has given. in his reſignations 
we quit his poſt, but after the admiſſion of his- 
ceſſor. 

32. The French People aſſemble every. year on the 
of May for the elections. | 

33. It proceeds in them, whatever be the "OS BN 
Citizens preſent heving 64 a ri ht to vote. 


It Priggry | 


2 


who have a right to vote in them, are preſent, 


minate one Elector for every 200 Citizens; preſent( 5 
not, two for from 201 to 400, and three for from nd 


n 3 2 


— — , * — * * — — 2 
.Er e 


in the Legiſlative Body. 


unleſs authoriſ 
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34. Primary Aſſemblies are formed on extngy 
nary occaſions, on the demand of a fifth of the Mn 
zens, who have a right to vote in them. 


35. The Convocation is made, in this caſe, by t 
Municipality of. the ordinary place of meeting, 


36. Theſe extraordinary Aſſemblies do not deli 
rate but when one more than the half of the citizens 


OF ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES, 
. 37+, The Citizens met, in Primary Aſſemblies, n 


to o. | | BT: 

38. The holding of the Electoral Aſſemblies, u 
the mode of elections, are the ſame as in the Prin 
Aſſemblies. 


OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY, 


39. The Legiſlative Body is one indiviſible u 4 
manent. | | | e L 
40. Its ſeſſion is for a year. tra 
41. It meets the 1ſt. of July. nee 


42. The National Aſſembly cannot be conſtitute 
if it do not conſiſt of one more than the half of 0 nc 
Depytics, 5 3 

43. The Deputies cannot be examined, accuſed, et 
tried at any time, for the opinions they have delive 


44. They may, for a criminal act, be ſeized, 
Fagrant delite ; but a warrant of arreſt, or a watt 
ſummoning to appear, cannot be granted againſt tee: 

*Y by the Legiſlative Body, 

HOLDING OF THE SLTTINGS OF THE L 

CIsSLATIVE BODY. 

436. The Sittings of the National Aſſembly : 
Public. 8 

46. The minutes of its ſittings are printed. 4 
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It cannot deliberate, if it be not compoſed of 
\ members at leaſt. ; | 
g. It cannot refuſe to hear its members ſpeak in 
order in which they have demanded. to be heard. 
9. It deliberates by the majority of the members- 
ſent. | . '. OE | 
(0, ni, members have a right to require the ap- 
of MOMINLA « | END 
1. It has the right of cenſure on the conduct of 
members in its boſom... 55 5 
gt The. police appertains to it in the place of its 
ng, and in the external circuit which it has de- 
(MINCUs uy | L 
1 THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LEGISLA- 

| TIVE BODY... | 

63. The Legiſlative Body propoſes laws and paſſes 
eres. 0 
4 Under the general name of laws are compre- 
wed the acts of the Legiſlative P y concerning 
e Legiſlation civil and criminal ; the general admi- 
Ifration of the revenues, and of the ordinary ex- 
nees of the Republic; the national domains; the 
tk, the weight, the impreſſion, and the denomination 
[money ; the nature, the amount, and the collection 
contributions; the declaration of war; every new 
geral diſtribution of the French territory; the pub- 
nſtruetion ; the public honours. to the memory of 

eat men, 
15 Under the particular name of Decyees, are in- 
ed the acts of the Legiſlative Body, concerning 
de annual eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea forces; 
e permiſſion or the prohibition of the paſſage of 
wegn troops through the French territory; the in- 
duction of foreign naval forces into the ports of the 
public ; the meaſures of general ſafety and tranquil- 
7; the annnal and momentary diſtribution of pub- 
lt fuccours and works, the orders for the fabrication 
I money of every kind; the unforeſeen and extraor- 
1 Adinary 
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dinary expences; the meaſures local and particcer 9 
an adminiſtration, a commune, or any kind of pull 
works; the defence of the territory; the ratification 
ot treaties; - the nomination - and the removal of com. 
mande rs. in chief of armies; the proſecution of th 
reſponſibility of Members of the Council, and def 
pabl: e functionaries; the accuſation of perſonscharge 
with plots againft the general ſafety of the Republies 
all change in the partial. diſtribution: of the Fren 
territory; National recompences. — 


' OF THE FORMATION OF THE LAW, 


56. The plans of law are preceded by a report. 
57. The diſcuſſion cannot be opened, and the lay 
cannot be proviſionally reſolved upon till 15 day 
after the report. 

58. The plan is printed and ſent to all the Cog 
_ of the Republic, under this title: Law n- 


5 Forty after the ſending of the law pros 

1515 if in than one half of the Departments 
de tenth. of the Primary Aſſemblies of each, have rt 
objected to it, the plan is accepted and becomes law, 

60. If there be an objection, the Legiſlative * 
convokes the Primary Aſſemblies, 


OF TIE. ENTITLING OF LAWS AND 


DECREES. | 
617. Laws, decrees, judgments, and all public a5 
are entitled: In the name of the French People, the— 
year of the French Republic. 
| {To be continued, J 
2 ———— —— 
POPULAR ASSEMBLIES UNDERSTAND * 
ILV THEIR OWN INTERESTS. 


From Harrington Oceana. 


Popular Aſſembly has no mean, but is either 
the wiſeſt in nature, or has no brains at al. 


When affairs go upon no other than the public „ 
tel 


* 


A. this having no other intereſt to follow, nor 
4 to ſee withal, is the wiſeſt council: but ſuch 
"ay The congregation of J/raet, when RrBo- 
iy would not hearken to their advice, depoſed 
n: and we know what popular councils, ſo foon as 

came to ſufficient power, did in Exgland. If a 
nde put a popular council from this ward, he does 
reat matter, and to little purpoſe ; for they under- 
nd nothing elſe but themſelves. Wherefore the 
ps of France and of Spain have diſſolved all ſuch 


ough to get money out of them but by their con- 
nt, they are neceſſary ; yet then they are not purely 
advice and diſpatch, but ſhare in the government, 
d he cannot be meddling with their purſes, but 


br of T1BBRIUS, but a tickliſh piece, as appears by 


e king would have endured, the monarehy 2 


Ice was Ariſtocratical, ai the great eſtates of 
nobility and the clergy, we find not the people 
ave been great or wiſe counſellors. In ſam, if 


Ms by a ſenate, or a houfe of lords, let him never 


rd, as I have ſaid often enough, but the Divan. 
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deſtructive to a prince, and they will have 


-mblies, It is true, where a prince is not ſtrong 


ey will be meddling with his laws. The Senate is 
itter uſe for a pryace ; and yet, except he has the 


AxIMINUs, Who was deftroyed by Puep1txnus and 
1L31NUs, captains ſet up againſt him by this order, 
o go to the root: "Theſe things are not otherwiſe . 
d prudence or choice than by direction of the ba- 


ice; where this is popular, no remedy but the 
Ince muſt be adviſed by the people, which if the 


re ſubſiſted ſomewhat longer: but while the ba- 


king governs by a popular council, or a houſe of 
mmons, the throne will not ſtand long: if he go- 


r the throne, but have a care of himſelf: there is. 


ON 
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ne Cur 
ens 0 
urſe ;- 
| you | 
entir 
$ day, 
heca 
ſolvin 


ON RELIGION. 


x A Few days after the Biſhop of Paris and 
A Vicars had ſet the example of renouncing the 
clerical character, a Cure from a village on the Ba 
of the Rhone, followed by ſome of his pariſhicne 
with an offering of gold and filver ſaints, chili 
rich veſtments, &c. preſented himſelf at the Par 
the National Convention. The fight of the gold har 
the Convention in a very good humour, and the ci 
a thin venerable looking man, with grey hairs, wi | 
ordered to ſpeak. come, ſaid he, from be 
village of —— where the only good building fad de, | 
ing (for the Chateau has been pulled down), i 185 
very fine church ; my pariſhioners beg you will u 
it to make an hoſpital for the fick and wounded 9 
both parties, they being both equally our county 
men; the gold and ſilver, part of which we hag je th 
brought you, they entreat you will devote to the ſer” © 
vice of the ſtate, and that you will caſt the bells int fer 
cannon, to drive away its foreign invaders ; for my 
ſelf, 1 am come with great pleaſure to reſign my let 
ters of ordination, of induction, and every deed an 
title, by which I have been conſtituted a member o 
' your ecclefiaſtical polity, Here are the paper, vv“ 
may burn them, if you pleaſe, in the ſame fire wit 
the genealogical trees and patents of the nobility, 
deſire like wiſe, that you will diſcontinue my {alan 
I am ftill able to fupport myſelf with the labour d 
my hands, and J beg you to believe, that I never fel 
fincerer joy than I now do in making this renundl 
ation. 1 have longed to ſee this day, I ſee it, and 
/ ee 
When the old man had done ſpeaking, the ap- 
lauſes were immoderate. You are an honeſt mal 
Kid they, all at once; a brave fellow; and the Pre 
fident advanced to give him the fraternal _— 
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e Cure did not ſeem greatly elated with theſe. 
ens of approbation, and thus reſumed his dif- 
urſe: “ Beſore you applaud my ſentiments, 1t is 
you ſhould. enderſtand them; perhaps, they may 
entirely coincide with your own. LI rejoice in 
$days not becauſe J wiſh to ſee religion degraded, 
becauſe I with to ſee it exalted and purified, By 
pol ing its alliance with the ſtate, you have given it 
ity and independence, You have done it a piece 
ſerbice, which its well-wiſhers would perhaps ne- 
rhave had courage to render it, but which 1s the 
y thing wanted to make it appear in its genuine 
wty and luſtre, Nobody will now ſay of me when 
m performing the offices of my region it 1s his 
de, he is paid for telling the people ſuch and ſuch 
ogy he is hired to keep up an uſeful piece of mum- 
17, They cannot now ſay this, and therefore 1 
| myſelf raiſed in my own eſteem, and ſhall ſpeak 
them with a confidence and frankneſs, which be- 
re this I never durſt venture to aſſnme. We re- 
n without reluctance our gold and ſilver images, 
( embroidered veſtments, Fecanſe we have never 
ud that looking upon gold and filver made the 
rt, more pure, or the affections more heayenly: 
can alſo ſpare our churches, for the heart that 
hes to lift itſelf up to Gop will never be at a loſs 
rom to do it in; but we cannot ſpare our reli- 
in, becauſe, to tell you the truth, we, never had ſo 
ach occaſion for it. TI underſtand that you accuſe 
prieſts of having told the people 3 great many 
hoods, I ſuſpect this may have been the caſe, but 
| this day we have never been allowed to enquire 
iether the things which we taught, them were true 
not, You required us formerly to receive them 
[ vithout proof, and you now would have us reject 
em all without diſcrimination; neither of theſe 
ne of conduct become philoſophers, ſuch as you 
ld be thought to be. I am going to employ 
elk diligently along with my. pariſhioners, to WW 
' » MN na EN 1 NS ch e 
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the wheat from the bran, the true from the fa 
if we are not ſucceſsful, we ſhall be at leaſt fince 
fear, indeed, that while I wore theſe veſtments wi 
we have brought you, and ſpoke in that large goa 
building which we have given up to you, 1 toll 
ng flock a great many idle ſtories, I cut! 
zope, however, that the errors we have fallen h 
have not been very material, ſince the village hy 
neral been ſober and good, the peaſants are hoe 
. wi and laborious, the huſbands love their wit 
and the wives their huſbands; they are fortuna 
not too rich to be compaſſionate, and they have d 
ſtantly relieved the fick and fugitives of all pit 
whenever it has lain in their way, I think there 
what I have taught cannot be ſo very much en 
You want to extirpate prieſts ; but will you hin 
the ignorant from applying for inſtruQon, the 
happy for comfort and hope, the unlearned ft 


looking up to the learned? It you do not, you v 
have prieſts, by whatever name you may order th 


to be called; but it is certainly not neceſſaryt 
ſhould wear a particular dreſs, or be appointed 
ſtate letters of ordination, My letters of ordinat 
are my zeal, my charity, my ardent” love for my d 
children of the village; it I were more lea 
would add my knowledge, but alas! we all k 
very little; to man every error is pardonable | 
want of humility. We have a public walk, wi 
ſpreading elm-tree at one end of it, and a irc 
N round it, with a convenient bench. Hen 
all get together the children as they are plc 
. me. I ſhall point to the vines laden W 
fruit, to the orchards, to the herds or cattle 1oW 
around us, to thoſe diſtant hills ſtretching one bel 
another, and they will aſk me, how came all th 
things? I ſhall tell them all I know or have it 
from wiſe men who have lived before me; they! 
be penetrated with love and vene ration; they 
kneel, I hull kneel with them ; they will be 4% 
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( but all of us at the feet of that Good Being, 
om we ſhall worſhip together, and thus they will 
eire within their reer eee ee 56 The old 
\ will come ſometimes from having ws under 
groen ſod one of their companions, an place them- 
es by my fide 3 they will look withtully at the turf, 
| anxiouſly enquire—1s he gone for ever? ſhall we 
n be like him? will no morning break over the 
þ?-When the wicked ceaſe trom troubling, will 
good ceale from dving good ? We will tallk of 
de things : 1 will comfort them. I will tell them 
the goodneſs of God; I will ſpeak to them of a 
to come; I will bid them hope tor a ſtate of re- 
tion. In a clear night, when the ſtars ſlide over 
chende, they will aſk what thoſe bright bodies are, 
| by what rules they riſe and ſet f—and we will 
terſe about different forms of being, and diſtant 
ds in the immenſity of ſpace governed by the 
be laws, till we feel our minds raiſed from what 
qoreling, and refined from what is ſordid, You 
Kol Nature, this is Nature; and if you could at 
k moment extinguiſh religion in the minds of all the 
fd, thus would it be rekindled again, and thus 
kin excite the curioſity and intereſt the feelings of 
kind. You have changed our holidays; you 
e an undoubted right, as our civil governors, ſo. 
do; it is very immate rial whether they are kept 
Ke jn ſeven days, or once in ten; ſome however, 
w will leave us, and when they occur, I hall tell 
we who chuſe to hear me, of the beauty and utility 
fine, of the dignity of right conduct, We thall 
Kot good men x, 9 have lived in the world, and 
lhe doctrines they taught; and if any of them have 
en perſecuted and put to death for their virtue, 
hall reverence their memories the more. I hope 
Jall this there is no harm. here is a book out of 


e 3 have lometines taught my people; it ſays we 
y to love thoſe who do us hurt, and to pour oil 
at | M \vine into the wounds of the Atanger, It has 


No, XIX. e U 


enabled 
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enabled my children to bear patiently the ſpoil 

their goods, and to give up their own intere} br 

general walfare : I think it cannot be a ver 

book. I wiſh more of it had been read in u 

town, perhaps you would not have had quit 

many aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, In this bock 

hear of a perſon called Jesus ; ſome worſhip hin 

a God; others, as T am told, ſay it is wrong to ( 

ſo; — ſome teach that he exiſted before the begin 

| of ages; others, that he was born of Jost 2 

| Mary. I cannot tell whether theſe controvwe 

will ever be decided ; but, in the mean time, I thi 

we cannot do otherwiſe than well to imitate hi 

for I learn that he loved the poor, and went abg 

doing good. 5 

Fellow- Citizens; as I travelled hither from 

own Village, I ſaw peaſants fitting amongſt the fng 

ing ruins of their cottages; rich men and won 

reduced .to deplorable poverty ; Fathers lament 

their children in the bloom and pride of youth; 

I ſaid to myſelf, theſe people cannot afford top 

with their religion. But indeed you cannot take 

away; if, contrary to your firſt declaration, 

chuſe to try the experiment of perſecuting ib 

will only make us Jour it more, and love it bet 

Religion, true or falſe, is ſo neceſſary to the mind 

man, that even you have already begun to mi 

yourſelves a new one. You are ſowing the ſeeds 

ſuperſtition at the moment you fancy you aredefir 

ing ſuperſtition. Let every one chuſe the rely 

that pleaſes him; I and my pariſhioners are conly 

with ours, it teaches us to bear without deſpondel 
whatever evils'may befal us, 1 
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IN Godwin's Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice. 
[ Continued from page 201. ] 


ET us proceed to conſider the moral effects which 
the inititution of monarchical government is 
ulated ro produce upon the inhabitants of the coun. 
ein which it Aourithes. And here it muſt be laid 
Jin as a firſt principle, that monarchy is founded in 
xlture. It is falſe that kings are entitled to the 
nence they obtain. They poſſeſs no intrinſic ſupe- 
tity over their ſubjects. The line of diſtinction 
tis drawn is the offspring of pretence, an indirect 
ans employed for efſfecting certain purpoſes, and 
t the offspring of truth. It tramples upon the ge- 
ne nature of things, and depends for its ſupport 
dn this argument, © that, were it not for impoſitions 
a fimilar nature, mankind would be miſerable.” 
ſecondly, it is falſe that kings can diſcharge the 
lis of royalty. They pretend to ſuperintend the 
irs of millions, and they are neceſſarily unacquaint- 
ici theſe affairs. The ſenſes \of kings are con- 
td like thoſe of other men, they can neither ſee 
Fear what is tranſaRed. in their abſences They 
tend to adminiſter the affairs of millions, and they 
{ls no ſuch ſupernatural powers as ſhould enable 
n to act at a diſtance. They are nothing of what 
would perſuade us to believe them. The king 
en ignorant of that of which half the inhabitants 
ws minions are informed. His prerogatives are 
Anitered by others, and THE LOWEST CLERK IN 
FICEIS FREQUENTLY, TO THIS AND THAT I- 
ba MORE EFFRCTUALLY THE SOVEREIGN 
FY THE KING HIMSELF, He knows nothing of 

{ts ſolemnly. tranſacted in his name. 1 5 
lo conduct this impoſture- with ſucceſs it is neceſ- 
[Vdring over to its: party our eyes and our ears. 
Oo Ih __ Accordingly 
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that could lay hold upon the minds of their ſubjeti; i 


addreſſes itſelſ to our ears. Hence the inflated f 


niture and the inhabitants were his property. Ou 
parliament. Our courts of law are his deputies, A 


ſtatutes and decrees, He is the proſecutor of er 
Were it poſſible that he ſhould die, « the fountain 
. every political function would be ſuſpende 


_ eur veracity : and accordingly the ſum of our pol 


on of juſtice and injvſtice. 
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Accordingly kings are always exhibited with 1, 
ſplendour of ornament, attendance and equip 
They live amidſt a ſumptuoufneſs of expence: uf 
this not merely to gratity their appetites, but »M 
neceſſary inſtrument of policy. T he moſt faial yin 


that kings are but men. Accordingly they are cs 
tully withdrawn from the profaneneſs of vulgar in 
ſpection; and, when they are exhibited, it is yil 
every artifice that may dazzle our ſenſe and mills 
our judgment. 

The impoſture does not ſtop with our eyes, þ 
of regal formality, The NAME OF KING every wh! 
obtrudes itjelf upon us. It would ſeem as if ex 
thing in the country, the lands, the houſes, the fy 


eſtates are the king's dominions. Our bodies a 
minds are his ſubjects. Our repreſentatives ar | 


magiltrates throughout the realm are the king's 6 
ficers. His name occupies the foremoſt place un 


criminal. He is « Our Sovereign Lord the King 
our blood, the means by which we live, would 

t is therefore one of the fundamental principles 
monarchical government that « the king cannot di. 
Our moral principles accommodate themſelves 
tical duties (the moſt important of all duties) 1s 
alty ; to be true and faithful to the king; to bono 


a man whom it may be we ought to deſpiſe: and 
obey ; that 1s, to acknowledge no immutable cite 


| (To be continued. ) 


KING 


} 
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His uſefulneſs 1s clearly known, 
As thouſands:can declare ; 
The kingly trade he undertakes, 
And Many @ little-monarch makesy 
1 he government to ſhare. 
And now in all the toils of ſtate, 
He thinks and labour early late; 
And with an anxious mind! 
He preſſes on from care to care, 
| The people's burthens beawy bear, 
Upon his gracious mind! 
He leaves the diſſipated crew, 
Routs, feaſts, and ſporting to purſue 
he Follies of. the Daß: 
Far greater thoughts his heart engage, 


As wife Duguet doth ſay. 


The law he next ſurveys). and ſees 

That acts and deeds, and ſuits and fees 
May not the poor oppreſs ;j. 

Hence judges ſo UPRIGHT we ſee, 


Their pureſt thoughts expreſs. . 


Anon the Church his care demands, 
The holy troop. with gowns and bands, 
He ſuffers none For nike! 
To feed and guide the poor and blind, 

To raiſe and cultivate the mind, 

Of each he doth require. 
Thus Kings are rais'd to bleſs a land, 
And Church and State go hand in hand, 

The bleſſing to enfare ;- 
Upon men's backs the Junto rides; 
do [of they fit upon their hides 
"Tis plenſant to endure |. 


KINGS ARE GREAT BLESSINGS ! 
OON as a Monarch mounts a throne, 


Than concerts—hunting—or the ſtage ;. 


And juries HONEST, wiſe, and FREE; 
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ON THE HORRORS OF WAR, 
y Dr. Jokxsox. 


[T is wonderful, with what coolneſs and ing 
ference the greater part of mankind ſee war eon 
menced. Thoſe who hear of it at a diſtance, or ty 
of it in books, but have never preſented its evil; t 
their minds, conſider it as little more than a ſplendi 
game, a proclamation, an army, a battle, and a u 
umph. Some indeed muſt periſh in the moſt ſucceſ 
ful field, but they die upon the bed of honour, # 
fien their lives amidſt the joys 4 conqueſt, and, filled wij 
England*s glory, ſmile in death. | 
The life of a modern ſoldier is ill repreſented by 
heroic fiction. War has means of deſtruQtion mo 
formidable than the cannon and the ſword. Of t 
thouſands and ten thouſands who periſhed in our k 
conteſts with France and Spain, a very {mall parten 
felt the ſtroke of an enemy; the reſt languiſhed 1 
_ tents and ſhips, amidſt damps and putrefaction, pal 
torpid, ſpiritleſs, and helplefs ; gaſping and groan 
unpitied among men, made obdurate by à long can 
tinuance of hopeleſs miſery ; and were at laſt whelme 
in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without notic 
and without remembrance. By incommodious e 
campments, and unwholeſome ſtations, where coun 
is uſeleſs, and enterprize impracticable, fleets at 
filently diſpeopled, and armies fluggiſhly melted an: 
Thus is a people gradually exhauſted, for them 
part with little effect. The wars of civilized nate 
make very flow changes in the ſyſtem of empire. 1 
public perceives ſcarcely any alteration but au el 
creaſe of debt; and the few individuals who are 
| Nefited, are not ſuppoſed to have the clearck rigit! 
their advantages. If he who ſhared the danger © 
joyed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle gr 
tich by the victory, he might ſhew his gains * 


0 
IN 
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hut at the concluſion of a ten years war, how 
ve recompenced for the death of multitudes, and 

+ expence of millions, but by contemplating the 
Wen glories of pay maſters and agents, contractors 
1 commiſſaries, whoſe equipages ſhine like meteors, 

l whoſe palaces riſe like exhalations. 
Theſe are the men who, without virtue, labour, or 
ird, are growing rich as their country is im- 
reriſhed ; they rejoice when obſtinacy or ambition 
II another year to ſlaughter and devaſtation ; and 
agb from their deſks at brave ry and ſcience, While 
er are adding figure to figure, and cipher to cipher, 
ping for a new contract trom a new armament, and 
mputing the profits of a ſiege or a tempeſt, 


"wil 


mtimation of Mr. ERSKINE's Defence of Paine, 8 | 
ard of The Liberty of the Preſs, from page 193. | 


THE Attorney General, throughout the whole 
urle of his add reſs to you. (I knew it would he ſo), 
s avoided the moſt diftant notice or hint of any 5 
umſtance having led to the appearance of the 
Inthor in the political world, after a filence of ſo 
any years; he has not even pronounced or even | 
Wanced at the name of Mr. Burke, but has left you j 
take it for granted, that the Defendant volunteered = 
s delicate and momentous ſubjeR ; and that with- | 
It being led to it by the provocation of political 
ntroverſy, he had ſeized a favourable moment to 
Agmatize, from mere malice, and againſt his own 
pilirmed opinions, the conſtitution of this country. _ 
Gentlemen, my learned friend knows too well my re- 
det and value for him to ſuppoſe that I am charging. 
um with a wilful ſuppreſſion; I know him to be inca- 
able of it; he knew it would come from me. He | 
l permit me, however, to lament that «houſe be | 
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left for me, at this late period of the cavſe, ty x 
form you, that, not only the Work before you, hy 
che Firſt Part, of which it is a natural cont, 
were written av y, and 1 pon the face of * 
IN ANSWER To MR. Burke. They were wing 
beſides under circumſtances which J ſhall here 
explain, and in the eourſe of which explanation! 
may have octaſton to cite a few paſſages from th 
Works of that celebrated perfon. And 1 ſhall ſpeak 
of him with the higheſt reſpect; for, with whatew, 
Contempt he may delight to look down upon m 
humble talents, however he may diſparage the pr 
ciples which direct my public conduct, he ſhall rent 
force me: to forget the regard which this count 
owes to him for the Writings which he has leſt en 
record for the illumination of our mott diſtant poſe. 
rity. After the gratitude which we owe to God fo 
the divine gifts of reaſon and underſtanding, or 
next thanks are due to thoſe,. from the fountain d 
whoſe enlizghtened minds they are fed and fructiſtl. 
But pleading, as I do, the cauſe of freedom of oj 
nions, I ſtall not give offence- by remarking, tht 
this great Author has been thought to have chard 
ſome of his; and, if Thomas Paine had not thong 
| fo, I ſhould not now be addreſſing you, becauſe the 
Book, which is my ſubjeR, would never have bew 
written, Who is right and who is wrong, in tie 
_ contention of doctrines, I have repeatedly diſclain- 
ed to be the queſtion; I can only ſay, that Mt, 
Paine may be right throughout, but that Mr. Burke 
cannot Mr. Paine has been uniform in his opinions 
dut Mr. Burke has not—Mr., Burke can only bt 
Ight in part; but, ſhould Mr. Paine be even mi 
taken in tie whole, ſtill T am not removed from the 
principle of his defence, My defence has nothing i 
do with either the concealment or reRitude of WW 
doctrines. I admit Mr; Paine to be a Republica; 
you ſhall ſoon fee, what made him one do nt 
eek to ſhade or qualify his attack upon our colt 


tution; 
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jon; 1 put my defence on no ſuch matter he un- 
ptedly means to declare it to be defective in its 
„ and contaminated with abuſes, which im his 
_— 8 
is all: it is in vain to mince. the matter; this 18. 
ſcope of his Work. But ſtill, if it contains no 
ick upon the King's majeſty, nor upon any other 
ing magiſtrate ; if it excites to no re ſiſtance to 
piſtracy ; but, on the contrary, if it even in- 
tes, as it does, obedience to government, then, 
never may be its defects, the queſtion continues 
before, and ever muſt remain an unmixed queſtion 
THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. I therefore con- 
er it as no breach of profeſional duty, nor in- 
ious to the cauſe I am defending, to expreſs my 
n admiration of the real principles of our conſti- 
ton — a conſtitution which I hope never to fee give 


duttive- of various benefits, and which will 


6. 

1 oduce many more hereafter, if we have. wiſdom 
i ugh to pluck up. thoſe weeds. that grow in the 
ert foils, and among the brighteſt flowers, 1 
eevith the merchants of London, that the Engliſh 


uſes; and, as an inhabitant of the city, I would 


mW knowledge, the facts recited in its preamble, 
DT; 2buſes the Engliſh conſtitution unqueſtionably 
„which call loudly for reformation, the exiſtence 
eich has been the theme of our greateſt ſtateſ- 


en, which have too plainly formed the principles 


thy 
Ede Defendant, and created the very conjecture 
. ch produced this Book. „„ ; 
he Gentlemen, we all but too well remember the 


Aamitous ſituation in which our country ſtood but 


* 2000; en horror, nor feel himfelf ſafe from 
Faping into it again, while the cauſes remain 


buſt know to be the American war, and the ſtill 
exiſting 


will one day or other bring on the ruin 


xy to any other—a conſtitution which. has been 
memment is cqual to the reformation of its own 


ve fipned their declaration, if I had known, of 


ew years ago—a ſituation which no man can look 


hich produced it. The event I allude to, you 
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exiſting Cauſes of it, the corruption of this Goh 
ment. In thoſe days it was not thought vine 
the Patriots of England to conceal their exif 
from the people ; but. then, as now, authority @ 
denmed them, as diſaffeted ſubjects, and dee 
the ends they ſought by their promulgation, 
Hear the opinion of Sir George Saville it 
ſpeculative opinion concerning the ſtructure of a 
government in the abſtract, but his opinion of the 
tled avuſes which prevailed in his own time, a 
which. continue at this moment. But firſt let me x 
mind you who Sir George Saville was—1 fear . 
ſhall hardly look. upon his like again—How fil 
deſcribe him to you?—In my own words I canny 
I was lately commended by Mr. Burke, in the Hol 
of Commons, for ſtrengthening my. own language 
an appeal to Dr. Johnſon. Were the honouralk 
gentleman preſent at this moment, he would no doub 
doubly applaud. my choice in reſorting to lis. on 
Works for the deſcription of Sir George Saville: 
« His fortune is among the largeſt ; a fortuns 
cc which, whally unincumbered as it is, without on 
c« ſingle charge from luxury, vanity, or excels, 1 
. under the benevolence of its diſpenſer. This pth 
e vate benevolence, expending itſelf into patriotiſm 
« renders his whole being the eſtate of the public, 
« which he has not reſerved a peculium for himfelf0 
« profit, diverſion.or relaxation. During the ſelio 
c the firſt in, and the laſt out of the Houſe of Con 
« mons; he paſſes from the ſenate to the camp! 
c and, ſeldom ſeeing the ſeat. of his anceſtors he 
c always in parliament to ſerve his country, ot i 
« field to defend it.“ . | 
It is impoſſible to aſcribe- to ſuch a character a1 
principal but patriotiſm, when he expreſſes himfelt a 
follows: _—_ e 
I return to you baffled and difpirited, and I. J 
«. ſorry that truth obliges me to add, with are 
« ray of hope of ſeeing any change in the miſer: 


« c0v 
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1b of public calamities. On this melancholy 
Jay of account, in rendering up to you my truſt, 
deliver to you your ſhare of a country maimed 
nd weakened; its treaſure laviſhed and miſpent ; 
Its honours faded; and its conduct the laughing- 


lies or friends, except ſuch as we have hired to 
deltröy our fellow-ſubjects. and to ravage a coun- 
[ return to you ſome of your principal privileges 
mpeached and mangled, And, laſtly, J leave you, 
Fee, at this hour and moment fully, effec- 
wlly, and abſolutely, under the diſcretion and 
Power of a military force, which is to act without 


Some have been accuſed of exaggerating the 


fterwards raiſe diſcontents. T am willing io hope, 


ill be thought naturally to urge me to promote 
niſery, diſcord, or confuſion, or to exult in the 


have no reaſon to contemplate with. pleaſure the 
lebts, and of our taxes; or the decay of our 


reflect, compare, and judge far yourſelves. 


(Bat, under all theſe diſheartening. circumftances, 
Uke again the commiſſion with alacrity, as well 
remove the original cauſe of the miſchief. — Then 
vould there be a hope. | „ 


there is NONE»... 2 Pa WR: 
I gladly embrace this moſt public opportunity 


lock of Europe 3 our nation in a manner without 


, in which we once claimed an invaluable hare, 


witing for the authority, of the civil magiirates, | 


mhlic misfortunes, nay, of having endeavoured 
o help forward the miſchief, that they might 


that neither my temper, nor my. fituatiga in lige, 


ſobrerſion of order, or in the ruin of property. I 
porerty of oor country, the increaſe of our 


commerce, —Truſt not, however, to my report: 


| could yet entertain a chearful hope, and under- 


8 zeal, if J could ſee any effectual ſteps taken to 


But, till the purity of the conſtituent body, and 
lieteby that of tbe repreſentation be reſtored 


« delivering my ſentiments, not only to all my 
5 a es « conſtituents, 


Ree re ms 


4s deſerves to. be particularly - confidered, that ſuch! 
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cc; conſtituents, but to thoſe likewiſe not my coal 
« tuents, whom yet, in the large ſenſe, | repre 
« and am faithfully to ſerve, WW. 
I look upon reſtoring election and repreſey 
c tion in-ſome degree (for I expect no miracle)q 
their original purity, to be that without whic 
c other efforts will be vain and ridiculous, 

If ſomething be not done, you may, indeed, x 
« tain the outward form of your Conſtitution, 
« not the power thereof. | 


(To be continued, ) | 


r 
ON THE AUTHORITY OF ONE COUYTR 


1 OVER ANOTHER. 


By Dr. Parc E. 


| PROM the nature and principles of Civil Like 
J it is an immediate and neceſſary inference i 
no one community can have any power over the p 
perty or legiſlation of another community, that 
not incorporated with it by a juſt and adequate 
preſentation.— Then only, is a ſtate free, when it 
governed by its own will. But a country that js 
ject to the legiſlature of another country, in which 
has no voice, and over which it has no controul, c 
not be ſaid to be governed by its own will, Such 
country, therefore, is in a ſtate of ſlavery. And 


| flavery is worſe, on ſeveral accounts, than any llare 
of private men to one another, or of kingdoms 
deſpots within themſelves, —Between one ftate a 
another, there is none of that fellow-feeling d 
takes place hetween perſons in private life. hei 
detached bodies that never fee one another, and! 
ſiding perhaps in different quarters of the Gade 
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e that governs cannot be a witneſs to the ſuffer. 
occationed by its oppreſſions; or a competent 
ſoe of the circumſtances and abilities of the peo- 
who are governed. They muſt. alſo have, in a 
at degree, ſeparate intereſts ;, and the more the one 
loaded, the more the other may be eaſed. The 
bmy likewiſe of oppreſſion, being in ſuch circum- 
es ſhared among a multitude, is not likely to be 
ach felt or regarded. On all theſe accounts there 
in the caſe of one country ſubjugated to another, 
k or nothing to check rapacity ; and the moſt * 
prant injuſtice and cruelty may be practiſed with- 
t remorſe or pity. I will add, that it is particu. 
bly diffcult to ſhake off a tyranny of this kind. A 
ple deſpot, if a people are unanimous and reſo» 
te, may be ſoon ſubdued.  - But a deſpotie ſtate is not 
ily ſubdued ; and a people ſubject to it cannot eman- 
pete themſelves without entering into a dreadful, 
id, perhaps, very unequal conteſt, . 
[cannot help obſerving farther, that the ſlavery of 
people to external deſpots may be qualified and li- 
ted; but I don't fee what can limit the anthority of 
e ſtate over another, The exerciſe of power in this 
tecan have no other meaſure than diſcretion ; and, 
crefore, muſt be indefinite and abſolute, N 
Once more, It ſhould be conſidered that the go- 
ment of one country by another, can only be ſup- 
ited by a military force; and, without ſuch a ſup- 
In, muſt be deſtitute of all weight and efficiency. 
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A LESSON FOR DARING FUBLISHERS. 


# 


pie PRoPRIETORS of the Moaninc CuroNIcee. 
vere proſecuted, and tried the gth of December, 
1793 for publiſhing in their Paper the foilowing 
Addness, and the Jury, after a conſcientious 
N | Struggle 


NM. XX. 
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Struggle of Fiftcen Hours ! returned a Vertia 4 
| * NOT GUILTY, Ie is therefore inferted i 
Publication as a Specimen of what the Part 
BORN SONS OF OLD ENGLAND may no lobe 
- publiſh with Safety. 


TEE DERBY ADDRES. 
At a Meeting of the Societ for Political Infirmas: 
Held at 155 Tale Inn, 7 Ph, Faly 1 wy | 
the following Addrefs, declaratory of their Princigh 
Sc. avas unanimouſly agreed to, and ordered u 
( ee 

To the Friends of Free Enquiry, and the General Cool 
 Feitow CITIZINSs, | | 
S it as our indefeaſible right to aſſocig 

together, in a peaceable and friendly manner, f 
the communication of thoughts, the formation of of 
nions, and to promote the gene ral happineſs, we thi 
it umeceſſary to offer any apology for inviting you! 
join us in this manly and benevolent purſuit; the n 
ceſſity of the inhabitants of every community end 
vouring to procure a true knowledge of their nh 
their duties, and their Intereſts, will not be dene 
except by thoſe who are the ſlaves . 
the intereſted in the continuation of abuſes, As m 
who wiſh to aſpire to the title of Freemen, we total 
deny the wiſdom and the humanity. of the advice 
to approach the defects of government with © pie 
awe and trembling ſolicitude,”” What better doctr 
could the Pope, or the Tyrants of Europe delte! 
think, therefore, that the cauſe of truth and juſi 
can never be hurt by temperate and honeſt diſcuſſion 
and that cauſe which will not bear ſuch a ſcrutl 
muſt be ſyſtematically or practically bad, We 4 
ſenſible that thoſe who are nat friends to the 7 | 


4 
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g. have attempted to inflame the public mind 
ob 53 | 
th the cry of „Danger, whenever men have aſſo- 

1 for diſcuſſing the principles of government; 
se have little doubt but ſuch conduct will be pur- 
bel in this place; we would therefore caution every 
neſt man, who has really the welfare of the nation 
t heart, to avoid being led away by the proſtituted 
I1nars of thoſe who live on the ſources of corrup- 
on. We pity the fears of the timorous, and we are 
ally unconcerned reſpecting the falſe alarms of the 
nal, — We are in the purſuit of truth, in a peace- 
le, calm, and unbiaſſed manner; and whereever we 
copnize her features, we will embrace her as the 
mpaaion of happineſs, of wiſdom, and of peace. 
[ts is the mode of our conduct: the reaſons for it 
jill be found in the following declaration of our opi- 
yons, to the whole of which each member gives his 
DECLARATION, _ 

. That all true Government is inſtituted for the 
pneral good; is legalized by the general will; and 
ts actions are, or ought to be, directed for the ge- 
eral happineſs and proſperity of all honeſt citizens. 


ep and alarming abuſes exiſt in the Britiſh Govern- 
ſent, yet we are at the ſame time fully ſenſible, that 
Mut tuation is comfortable, compared with that of 
le people of many European kingdoms; and that as 
e times are in ſome degree moderate, they ought 
be free from riot and confuſio © 

Il, Yet we think there is ſufficient eauſe to en- 
Jure into the neceſſity of the payment of ſeventeen 
ulions of annual taxes, excluſive of poor rates, county 
[ues expences of collection, &c. &c. by ſeven mil- 
uns of people; we think that theſe expences may 
t reduced, without leſſening the true dignity of the 
my, or the government; and therefore wiſh for 
Ki.attion in this important matten. 

; SS IV. We 


II, That we feel too much not to believe, that 


and we muſt ſay, in the language of a celebra 


ture and manufactories: by multiplying men, and 


in uniform, we will continue to write and f 
until nations ſhall be cured of this folly,”— We 


People, calls for the particular attention of eve 


nour and happineſs of his country; to the.defetts 4 
corruptions of which we are inclined to attribute un 


from cold and hungef; but we think it wy 
that there is nobody whom we have delegated, to! 


| 4 : bo wich if 
have none to watch oyer our intereſts ; the rich of 
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IV. We view with concern the frequen 
Wars, — We are perſuaded that the intereſts of 
poor can never be promoted by acceſſion of teri 
-when bought at the expence of labour and blod 


author, —“ We, who are only the people, but y 
pay for wars with our ſubſtance and our blood, 
not ceaſe to tell Kings, or Governments, 
to them alone wars are profitable: that the true 4 
Juſt conqueſts are thoſe which each makes at hon 
by eomforting the peaſantry, by promoting agriel 


other productions of natnre ; that then it is that Kit 
may call themſelves the image of God, whoſe will 

rpetually directed to the creation of new bein 
f they continue to make us fight and kill one anotl 


certain our preſent heavy burthens are owing, in 
. meaſure, to cruel and impolitic wars, and the 
ore we will do all on our part, as peaceable citizel 
who have the good of the community at heart, 
enlighten each other; and proteſt againſt them. 
V. Ihe preſent ſtate of the repreſentation of 


man, who has humanity ſufficient to feel for the 


ceſſary Wars, &c. &c. We think it a de lorable 
when the poor muſt ſupport a corruption whichis cal 
lated to oppreſs them; when the labourer muſt give WF 
money to afford the means of preventing him hail 

a voice in its diſpoſal ; when the lower claſſes 10 
ſay. . We give you our money, for which we a 
toiled and ſweat, and which would ſave our famil 


that it is not improperly and wickedly ſpent: 


—_ 
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reſented.” '—** The form of Government ſince 


arſe: by the triennial and. 


riſon for obliging Privy Counſellors to ſubſoribe 
dir advice with their names, and againſt Plaeemen 
1 penſioners fitting in Parliament, have been zepeal - 
” It is aid, that the voice of the people is the 
nficutional.controul of Parliament, but what is this 
ht ſaying) that the Repreſentatives are naturally in- 
Ined to ſupport wrong meaſures, and that the peo- 
& maſt be conſtantly aſſembling to oblige them to do 
leit duty. An equal and uncorrupt repreſentation 
ould, we are py us from heavy expences, 
w deliver us from many oppreſſions, we will there- 
dre do our duty to procure this reform, which appears 
is of the utmoſt importance. ANSETT TIS 
VI. In ſhort, we fee with the moſt lively concern, 
army of Placemen, Penſioners, &c. fighting in the 
aſe of corruption and prejudice, and ſpreading the 


e military: eſtabliſhment, though we have a well 


Fries riots, executions, &c. though the nation pays 
nes equal to the whole land rental of the kingdom, 


wi is alſo obliged to enter into ſeparate aſſociations 


kndings ; by which means, juſtice is denied to the poor, 
account of the expence attending the obtaining of 
#— corporations under miniſterial or party influence, 
Allowing up the importance, and acting againſt the 
Mice of the people ; — penalties inflicted on thofe 


2 of their conſciences and their rights; the voice 
e enquiry drowned in proſecutions, and the cla- 


X 3 with 


lution; is in ſome reſpects, changed for the 
* — acts we loſt 


Lao Parliaments: beſides, which, the wholefome | 


mtagion far and wide ;—a large and highly expen- 
nlated nulitta ; — the increaſe of all kinds of rob- 
border to have its property protected and ſecured ; 
wut felonious depredations. — A criminal code of 


bis fanguine and inefficacious. — a civil code fo vo- 
Mminous and myſterious as to puzzle the beſt under- 


M1 cept of offices, without conforming to the vio- 


mn uf the penſioned and intereſted ; and we view, 


the banners of prejudice, againſt thoſe who bare the 
true intereſt at heart; —we ſee with equal ſenfibil 


of the poor rates; we ſee burthens multiplied— 


ceſſes, and the means of theſe ſhocking abuſes increal 
ing had time to grow rich, under a Government | 
which juſtice is duly adminiſtered, the poor taug 


lit—we aſk ourſelves Are we in England ?—Hi 


_ neſs and proſperity, and our fituation mult be too g0 


and improvements is in d e 1 
hope our condition will be ſpeedily improved, and 


volence and humanity; diſclaiming all connect k 
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with the moſt poignant ſorrow, a part of the yoo 
deluded by a cry of the Conſtitution and Church 
danger, fighting with the weapons of ſavages, und 


the preſent outcry againft reforms, and a cruel prod 
mation — to cramp the liberty of the preſs, ; 
diſcredit the'true friends of the people) receiving 
ſupport of numbers of our countrymen ;—we ee 
continuation of oppreſſive game laws and deftrug 
monopolies ;—we ſee the education and comfort oft 
poor neglected, notwithſtanding the enormous weig 


lower claſſes finking into poverty, diſgrace and e 


for the purpoſes of revenue ;—for the ſame end, Ex 
Laws, thoſe badges and ſources of oppreſſion, ke 

up and multiplied. —And when we caſt our eyes on 
people jnft formed in a free community, withoutha 


and comforted, properly protected, taxes few and e. 
and that at an 3 as ſmall as that of our penſ 


our forefathers fought, and bled, and conquered 
liberty ?—And did not they think that the fruits 
their patriotiſm would be more abundant in pea 
plenty, and happineſs ?—Are we allways to fand 
or go backwards ?—Are our burthens to be as ned 
as the moſt enſlaved people ?—ls the condition of 

oor never to be improved? Great Britain m 

ave arrived at the higheſt degree of national lap 


to be mended, or the "rarer nan En - 
uman and C 5 | 


obtain ſo deſirable a good is the object of our 1 
Aſſociation; an union founded on principles o 
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+ riot and diſorder but firm in our purpoſe, and 

um in our affections for liberty. 

yu. Laftly—We invite the friends of freedom 
kroughout Great Britain to form ſimilar Societies, 

Ll to act with unanimity and firmneſs, till the peo- 

e be oc wiſe to be any ſed upon; and their influ- 

ee in the government commenſurate * their 

ity and Importance, 

THEN SHALL WE BE FREE AND HAPPY. 

By Order of the Society, 


8. EYRE, Chairmä. 


OD TO HUMAN KIND.. 
From Dodfley's Poems. 


[ there, or 40 the Schoolmen dream 
Is there on earth a power ſupreme, h 
The Delegate of Heaven ? 
To whom an uncontroll'd command, 
In er'ry realm, o'er ſeas and land, 
By ſpecial grace 1s given ? 


_— 


Then: ſay what figns this God proclaim 2: 
' Dwells de amidſt the diamond's flame, 

A throne his hallow'd fhrine ? 

Alas! the pomp, the arm'd array, 

Want, fear, and impotence betray, 

Strange proofs of power divine! f 1. 


ſerrice due from human kind, 

Jo men in LOTH FVI eaſe reclin'd, 

Can form a ſovereign's claim, 

Hail Monarchs! ye whom Heaven ordains, 

Ur toils unſhar'd to ſhare our gains, 

II 101076 BLIND and LAME! 
Superior 
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Superior virtue, wiſdom, might, 
Create and mark the Ruler's right, 

So REASON muſt conclude 
Then thine it is, to whom belong, 

| The wite, the virtuous, and the ſtrong, 

| TRICE SACRED MULTITUDE, 


In thee, vaſt ALL! are theſe contain'd, 
I For theſe are thoſe, thy parts ordain'd, 
| F 
So Nature's ſyſtems Toll : 
The fceptre's thine, if ſuch there bs 
If none there 1s—then thou art FREE, 
GREAT Monarcn ! MIGHTY Wrort! 


Let the proud Tyrant reſt his cauſe 
On Faith, Pretcription, Force, or Laus, 
An hoſt's or-fenate's voice, 
IIIs voice affirms thy ſtronger due, 
Who tor the many made the few, 
And gave the ſpecies choice. 


— 


—  — — ——— U:: ns — — re — 
. - ͤ—ͤ— —— —— — - — ——U— —— — 
- 


—— — 


— 
ow 


N try 


—— — 


—ͤ—Eà— . — — 


— 


Unſanctify'd by thy command, 

Unown'd by thee, the ſcepter'd hand, 
The trembling ſlave may bind; 

| Put looſe from Nature's moral ties, 

0 The oath by force impos'd, belies 

| The unafſenting mind. 


— — 
« 


— 2— 


— — 
Cam» — 


| 5 TRY wiLL's thy rule—thy good its end; 
| You puniſh only to defend 
What parent Nature gave; 
And he who dare her gifts invade, 
By Nature's oldeft law is made, 
Thy victim or thy ſlave. 


r - 


—— — 


Thus Reaſon founds the juſt decrees 
On univerſal Liberty, 
Not private rights reſign d 
Through various Neæture's — extent, 
No PRIVATE BEINGS e 'er were meant, 
To hurt the GEN'RAL kind. 


— — —— — ———— —— — ogy 
W ge nee * 


——— — — 3 


— — —— — 
5 
—— — — ͤ —ẽ 


———— — 


— — —4—ͤ— — — b 


— - — 


[| 
: 
. 
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Avails it thee, if ONE devours, 

Or 1.855ER ſpoilers ſhare his powers, 
| While 8oTH thy claim oppoſe ? | 
Voaſters who wore thy ſully'd crown, 

| Tyrants who pull'd thoſe monſters down, 
Alike to thee were foes ! | 


Far other ſhone fair Freedom's band, 

Fir other was the immortal ſtand, _ 
When Hampden fought for thee: 

They {natch'd from rapine's grief thy ſpoils, 

The fruits and prize of glorious toils, | 

Of arts and induſtry, | 


The foes, with fronts of braſs, invade ; 
Thy friends afford a timid aid. 
And yield up half thy right ? 

Vn Locks, beams forth a mingled ray, 
Afraid to pour the flood of day, 

On man's 20 feeble fight, 


Ol ſhall the bought and buying tribe, 

The faves who take and deal the bribes. | 
A people's claims enjoy! _ 

9 India murd'rers hope to gain, 

The pow'rs and virtues of the ſlain, 

Ut wretches they deſtroy, 


« Arert it Heav'n ! you love the brave, 
Jou hate the treach' rows willing ſlave, 

« The /e devoted head; | ; 
Nor ſhall an hireling's voice conveys 

# That facred prize to lawleſs ſway, 

« for which a nation bled.” 


* 
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75 8 py . ” 


Th e very Age and Wd of 44 Time its om 
And raue e 


2 


For comments pray don't look; 
Por whatſoe'er we think 
In theſe informing times x 

We ſcarce dare SHRUG or wing! 


Sweet ſauce for Old Engliſh Roaſt Beef! 14] 
Don't open your mouth at me, fellow, 


— 


DUKE OF YORK's ARMY, 


Head pens To ournay, Dee: 15 rp 


jar Royal Highneſs. orders, that all the tro 
under his command pay proper reſpect to 
Hejt, and all other religious proceſſions. He dire 
that all centinels carry their arms when any relig 
proceſſion 1s paſſing ; and demands the attention of 
officers, but particylarly of thoſe on duty, to prev 
the ſmalleſt W ed being committed on thf 
occaſions. 

His Royal Highneſs. is confident, that the tro 
under his command will ever bear in mind, 0 
though we differ in ſome of the ceremonies of 1 
gion, we unite with ouf gallant allies; and it 5C 
glory to do fo, in every ſentiment of devotion to 0 
CREATOR, and attachment and 6. ran iy to out g 
VEREIGNS. | 


— 


— n — —B r 


E. xtra? of a Letter from Moury to the Conrvertim 
dated December 12. 


„We ſend you a lift of the famous Reo 
from the Rebels. Is The Heap of &. 0% 


Barril 


2. 
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ofthe Hrap and the Hair of SV. Grignelot, 6. A 
cx of the Rope of the Holy Virgin. 7. A 


111, of St, Sebaſtian. q. The GRIDIROx of Sz. 
vice, 10. A Piece of the TRUE Croſs. 11. Two 
;ofthe MIL k of the Mos Holy Virgin.“ 

Ite peruſal of this Liſt produced much laughter. 


Monday, December 16, 1793. 


Deputation from the Commune of Drijox in- 
ed the Convention, that various SalnTs of 
T1 Sexes, GOLD and SILVER, would arrive in a 
days. We gave them nothing to eat on the road, 
| the Orator, becauſe we are told they can change 


1 je to bread, and water to wine. We aſked what 
ww! of carriage they would chuſe ? To which they 
ed That, being Saints of Burgundy, they ſhould 


er wine caſks; and in two or three days you will 
kceive them, with flaggons once thought ſacred, 
mourable mention, and inſertion in the Bulletin.) 


"ws <4 . a S Oe. . he... 


A PANEGYRIC!. 
ASAFE MORSEL FOR THE PIGS. 
FROM CATO's LETTERS. 
b have at Iaft, by the bounteous gift of in- 


© 4 e and ancorrubt Parliament; and yet. Rut 


at all I fay, or what ſhall be left unſaid!? Iwill 


u. 2. BLESSED STUFFS! found in the 
ge of $1, Dennis. 3. Papers to PROVE that the 
Lies of St. Vincent are GENUINE. 4 A 
ori of the LoweR Jaw of St. Vincent, 5. A 


ox of the FRock of the Infant Jeſus, 8. The 


— —ᷓ ꝓ—¶Hv8kU— ͤ kj ͤ ͤ—Z—:'n—— 2———n— 


duigent Providence, a moſt excellent King, 


| 80 


wy 
= 
> 
mg Rep 


' deliverance, though I hope we ſhall not exp 
long. 


fees in moſt, if not in all offices, are immenſe 


— — — 
— — — N 5 _—_ 
1 — 5 — LY — — 
. N 


unavoidable, and yet the public has run very! 


mented, and penſions multiplied: I mean it 
{aft reign, for I hope that there have been no 
doings in this, 7 5 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRA 


of twenty-four members. 


chooſes the Members of the Council from the gel 


ſuperintendance of the general Adminiſtration 
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go on.— We have a Prince, I ſay, who is pe 
of every virtue which can grace and adorn a ( 
a Parliament %, than whom England has 
choſen one better diſpoſed to do all thoſe f 
which every honeſt man in, it wiſhed, and calle! 
and yet——by the 1niquity of the times, or the 
quities of particular men, we are ſtill to expe 


Public corruptions and abuſes have grown vpe 
creaſed: places and employments, which ough 
to be ſold at all, are fold for treble values: th 
ceſſities of the public have made greater impoſ 


in debt; and as thoſe debts have been encreafing 
the people growing poor, ſalaries have been 


— — ——_— — * —— K 1 „* 


1— * 7 ; " — 


| [Concluded from page 212. 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. | 
62. THERE is one Executive Council comp 
63. The Electoral Aſſembly of each Depart 


nominates one Candidate, The Ligiſlative ! 


64. One half of it 1s renewed by each Legiflat 
in the laſt month of the ſeſſion. 6 
65. The Council is charged with the direction 
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+, but in execution of the laws and decrees 
þ Legilaative Body. e Bone Ae. 
l nominates, not of its own body, the. Agents R 
Fett the general Adminiſtration o the Republic. 
ne Legillative Body determines the number, 
u fonctions of theſe Agens. 
| Theſe Agents do not form a Couneil. They 
ated, without any immediate correſpondence 
een them; they exerciſe no perſonal authority, 
\ The Council nominates, not of its own body, 
emal Agents of the Republic, SHE 
Th negotiates. treatieess . 
The Members of the Council, in caſe of mal- 
won, are accuſed by the Legiſlative Bode. 
Ne Council is reſponſible for the non-execution 


1 non 1 
ng n and decrees, and for abuſes which it does not 
n N ce. 5 . ; 


yl. recals and replaces the agents in its nomi- 
y It bound to denounce them, if there be oc- 
5 before the Judicial Authorities, + EO 


TE CONNECTION OF THE EXECU- 
IVE COUNCIL WITH THE LEGISLA- 
IVE BODY, gs I, 


Ile Executive Council reſides near the Legi- 
ſe body, It has admittance and a ſeparate feat 


* 


ke place of ſittings. | LID 
. It is heard as often as it has an account to give. 
. [he Legiſlative Body calls it into the place of 
fung, in wholejor in part, when it thinks fit, 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND MUNI- 
C ĩ i 
There is 2 Municipal Adminiſtration in each 
une of the Republic; in each Diſtrict an inter- 


; * Alminiftration ; In each Department a cen- 
Aaminiſtration. (IT CE 
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49. The Municipal Officers are elected by 

Aſſemblies of the Commune. IT. 
80. The Adminiſtrators are nominated hy 6 
Electoral Aſſemblies of Department and Diſtfa 8 
81. The Municipalities and the Adminiſtuim 
are renewed, one half, every year. | 
82. The Adminiſtrators and Municipal Of 
have no character of repreſentation ; they canngy 
any caſe, modify the acts of the Legiſlative Bagg 

| d the execution of them, e 
83. The Legiſlative Body determines the furtiall 
of the Municipal Officers, and Adminiſtrators th 
rules of their ſubordination, and the penaltis | 


ö may incur. 0 
34. The fittings of Municipalities and Admin 
tions are public, Ee 4 


' OF CIVIL JUSTICE. 
Br. The code of civil and criminal laws is unify 
For all the Republic. 14 
86. No infringement can be made of ihe ny 
which Citizens have to cauſe their differences to! 
pronounced upon by arbitrators of their choice. 

$7. The decifion of theſe arbitrators is final, ift 
Citizens have not reſerved the right of objedug 
them, | OE. . | 
3. There are Juſtices of Peace, elected by 

Citizens in circuits determined by the law. 

89. They conciliate and judge without expentt! 

90. Their number and their competence are 
lated by the Legiſlative Body. | 

91, There are public Arbitrators elected U. 
Electoral Aſſemblies. * 
92. Their number and their circuits are fixed! 


7 22 — 
1 S N 


n. 


e Gi. 


„n 
0 * WEASEL. 
_ Jo. S 


the Legiſlative Body, 1 
| 93. They take cognizance of diſputes which 
E's | not been finally determined by the private Ardll 


. tors of the Juſtice of Peace. e 
1 94. They deliberate in public; they git" 
| opinions aloud ; they pronounce, in the laſt lh 


+- 04," <" aa. th „ „„ 
* * 


Fil 


— 


* 
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hal defences, or ſimple memorials, without rece- 
% and without expence; they aſſign the reaſons 
| he uliees of Peace and the Public Arbitra- 
| + ate elected every year. 5 
OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 


nn examination received by a Jury, or decreed by 
e Legiſlative Body; the accuſed have Counſel choſen 
| themſelves, or nominated officially; the proceſs 
public; the fact and the intention are declarcd by a 


ry of judgment; the puniſhment- is applied by a 


Fiminal tribunal, = 

97. The Criminal Judges are elected every year 
the Electoral Aſſemblies, „ 
OF. THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL» 

98. There is one Tribunal of Appeal for all the 
„„ | 3 

99. This Tribunal does not take cognizance of the 
efits of the caſe : It pronounces on the violation of 
rms, and on expreſs contravention of the law. 

100. The Members of the Tribunal are nominated 


* 


cry year by the Electoral Aſſemblies. 
OF PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS, 


101. No Citizen is exempted from the honourable 
ligation of contributing to the public charges, 


OF THE NATIONAL TREASURY. 


1 


E. 


the teceipts and expences of the Republic. 

103. It is adminiſtered by accountable agents, no- 
nated by the Executive Council. IHE LET 
104. Theſe agents are ſuperintended by Commiſ- 
mers nominated by the Legiſlative Body, not of its 


not denounce, 


96. In criminal caſes, no Citizen can be tried, but 


102, The National Treaſury is the central point 


in members, and reſponſible for abuſes which they 


nominated by the Executive Council. 
mifſſioners in the nomination of the Legiſlative Rog, 


_ abuſes which they do not denounce ; the Legilain 
Body paſſes the accounts, | 5 


poſed of the whole people. 
time of peace, an armed force, by ſea and by land, 


_ exerciſed in the uſe of arms. 


and ſubordination, ſubſiſt only with relation to ſet 


' - 112, The public force employed for maintaining 
order and peace in the interior, does not act but a 
the requiſition in writing, of the conſtituted authv« 
Kite... RE 3 


113. The public force employed againk enemies 


Primary Aſſemblies of the Republic, to know if den 
be ground fot a National Convention. 
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OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 
105. The accounts of the Agents of the Nation 


Treaſury and the Adminiſtrators of the public morey 
are given in annually to reſponſible Commiſionen, 


106. Thete verificators are ſuperintended by Con. 


not of its own members, and reſponſible for error ax 


OF THE FORCES OF THE REPUBLIC, 
107. The general forces of the Republic is con. 
108. The Republic maintains in its pay, even i 


109. All the French. are ſoldiers ; they ar all 


110. There is no Gene raliſſimo. 
211. Difference of ranks, their diſtinctive mark 


vice, and during its continuance. 


* - 


from without, acts under the orders of the Execulit 
Council. 3 5 
114. No armed bodies can deliberate. 
oo NATIONAL CONVENTIONS | 
115. If in one more than the half of the Depat 
ments, the tenth of the Primary Aſſemblies of each 
regularly formed, demand the reviſion of the Coufi 
tutional Act, or the change of ſome of its article 
the Legiſlative Body is bound to convoke al the 


116, Ti 


— 
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1 5 g — o - 
me manner as the Legiſlatures, and unites in itſelf 


their powers. a EEE : 
117, It employs itſelf, with reſpect to the Conſti- 
ution, only on the objects which were the cauſe of 
ts convocation. Ou N CT 
fr THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS. 4 
118. The French people is the friend and the na- 
tural ally of every free people. . ; 
119. It does not interfere in the government of 
ther nations. It does not ſuffer other nations to in- 
erfere in its own. 5 . 
120. It gives an aſylum to 2 baniſhed 
from their country for the cauſe 
fuſes it to tyrante. uf 
121. It does not make peace with an enemy, that 
becupies its territory. | 6 
OF THE GUARANTEE OF RICHTS., 
122. The Conſtitution guarantees to all the French, 
Wequality, liberty, ſafety, property, the public debt, 
the free exerciſe of worſhip, a common inſtruction, 
public ſuccours, the indefinite liberty of the preſs, 
the right of petition, the right of meeting in popular 
ſocieties, the enjoyment of all the rights of man. 
| 123. The French Republic honours loyalty, cou- 


ok its conſtitution under the guard of all the virtues, 
124. The Declaration of Rights and the Conſtitu- 

tional Act are engraven on tables, in the boſom of 

the Legiſlative Body, and in the public places. 

A  COLLOT p'HER BOIS, Preſident. 
DbURAND-MAILLANE, DUCOSs | © 

| MEAULLE, Ch. DELACROIX, I Secretaries, 
COSSUIN, P. A. LALOY)y B72 


16. The National Convention is formed in tlie 


liberty ; it re- | 


lage, age, filial piety, misfortune. It puts the depoſit . 


bs CAUTIONS 
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CAUTIONS. 
Againſt the natural Encroachments of Powy, . 
From CaTo's LsTTERs. | 
DEOPLE are ruined by their ignorance of Huy 
Nature; which ignorance leads them to credy 
lity, and too great a confidence in particular ne, 
They fondly imagine that he, who, poſleſlinga px 
deal by their favour, owes them great gratitude, ul 
all good offices, will therefore return their kindneſs; 
But, alas! how often are they miſtaken in theirk, 
vourites and truſtees; who, the more they have n 
them, are often the more incited to take all, and tg 
return deſt ruction for generous uſage. The comma 
people generally think that great men hare gra 
minds, and ſcorn baſe actions; which judgment i f. 
falſe, that the baſeſt and worſt of all actions hae 
been done by great men: Perhaps they have not pickel 
private pockets, but they have done worſe; they lane 
often diſturbed, deceived, and pillaged the word; 
And he who is capable of the higheſt miſchich iů d. 
pable of the meaneſt : He who plunders a country d 
a million of money, would in ſuitable circumſtancs 
ſteal a filver ſpoon ; and a conqueror, who ſtea int 
pillages a kingdom, would, in an humble fortung 
rifle a portmanteau, or rob an orchard. 
Political jealouſy, therefore, in the people, b 4 
neceſſary and laudable paſſion. But in a chief mig 
ſtrate, a jealouſy.of his people is not ſo juſtifaby 
their ambition being only to preſerve themſchtes 
whereas it is natural for Power to be ſtriving 10 & 
large itſelf, and to be encroaching upon thoſe vi 
have none. The moſt laudable jealouſy of a may 
ſtrate is to be jealous for his people; which will ber 
that he loves them, and has uſed them well: But d 
be jealous of them, would denote that he. has eni 
deſigns againſt them, and has uſed them ill. br 


/ 
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ople's jealouſy tends to or rve Liberty; and the 
lwnce's to deſtroy it. Venice is a glorious inſtance. 
the former and ſo is England, and all nations who 
ve loſt their Liberty, are melancholy. proofs of the 
Water, e 3 
Power is naturally active, vigilant and diſtruſtful; 
hich qualities in it puſn it upon all means and. expe- 
jents to fortify itſelf, and upon deſtroying all op- 
ſition, and even all ſeeds of oppoſition, and make 


” 


Would do what it pleaſes, and have no check. Now 
ecauſe Liberty chaſti/es and Sortens Power, therefore 
ower would extinguif Liberty; and conſequently 


ud always upon her defence. Power has many ad- 
antages over her; it has generally aumerout guards, 
ny creatures, and much treaſure ; beſides, it has 


ithout Power; ſo that ſhe has, as it were, the enemy 
ways at her VVV 


none but God, ought to know no other reſtratht. 


o. good man cares how many puniſhments and pe- 
alties lie in the way to an offence which he does 
ot intend to commit: A man who does not intend 
d commit murder, is not ſorry that murder is pu- 
iſhed with death. And as to wicked men, their 
rege to God, whom they do not frar, is 
0 


rn that we ought to have no ſeeurity againſt them, 
oP '0 infult common ſenſe, and give the lie to the firſt 
. aw of nature, that of ſelf-preſervation.. Human 
dl aſon ſays, that there is no obedience, no regard due 


b thoſe rulers, who govern by no rule but their luſt. 
uch men are 10 rulers; they are outlaws, who, be- 
24 deflance with God and man, are protected by 


reſtleſs as long as any thing ſtands in its way. It 
1 has foo much cauſe to be exceeding jealöus, 


re craft and experience, 4% honeſty and innocence: 
Ind whereas Power can, and for the moſt part does 
ubſiſt where Liberty is not, Liberty cannot ſubſiſt 


dome have rid, that Magiſtrates being accountable 


ut this reaſoning is as frivolous as it is wicked; for 


curity to us againſt their folhy and malice ; and 
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no law of God, or of reaſon. By what ptecept, mon 
or divine, are we forbid to kill a wolf, or bum 
infected ſhip? Is it unlawful to preyent wickedrs 
and miſery, and to reſiſt the authors of them! An 
crimes ſanctified by their greatneſs? And is he wig 
- robs a country, and murders ten thouſang, bj: 2 
criminal than he who ſteals | fengle SUIncas, and takes 
away /ingle lives? Is there any fin in preventing, a 
reſtraining, or reiſting the greateſt ſin that can he 
committed, that of opptefling and deſtroying nas 
kind by wholeſale ? Sure there never were ſuch open 
ſuch ſhameleſs, ſuch elfi impoſtors, as the advg; 
_ "cates for lawleſs power. It is a damnable fin to gy 
preſs them ; yet it is a damnable fin to oppoſe the 
when they oppreſs, or gain by the oppreſſion of othen; 
When they are hurt themſelves ever /o little, or but 
think themſelves hurt, they are the loudeſt of all me 
in their complaints, and the moſt outrageous in thay 
behaviour: but when ozhers are plunde red, opprſal 
and butchered, complaints are ſeditian; and to ſeek 
redreſs is damnation. Is not zhis to be the autbe 
of all wickedneſs and falſehoodꝰ 
Io conclude: Power, without contro], appertan 
to God alone; and no man ought to be truſted vil 
what no man is equal to. In truth, there are ſo man 
paſſions, and inconſiſtencies, and ſo much /e/j/»M 
Lejonging to human nature, that ave can ſcarce be 
much upon our guard againſt: each other. Th ail 
- fecurity which we can have that men will be honed 
is to make it their intereſt to be honeſt ; and the l 
defence which we can have againſt their being knare 
is to make it terrible to them to be knaves. 4 
there are many men wicked in ſome ſtations, vi 
would be innocent in others; he beft away is 0 nh 
avickedneſs unſafe in any lation. 
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DEFINITION OF LOYALTY, 


Mr. Tortapy, Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devens 
is bis Church of England Vindicated, page 49. 


Printed in 1 769. 


RUE Loyalty extends to one's country, as well 
as to the prince: and to oppoſe tyranny, is no 
zach of Loyalty, but an eſſential brauch of it. 
oyalty (as the very word imports) is /uch an attach. 
11 to king and people, as is founded on the LAWS : 
d an hair's breadth beyond LAW, true LOYAL- 
Y does not go. So allegience is obedience ad /eges, 
CCORDING TO LAW. Whenever therefore (as 

eminently the caſe in Mr. Prynn's time) a prince 
rer-ſteps law, Loyalty itſelf obliges a loyal people 


The Meaning of the Word PENSION, 
Fun Dr, Johnſon's Dictionary. 8 
AN allowance made to any one without an equi- 
alent, In England it is generally underſtood to 
n pay given to a State-hireling for treaſon to 
u Country. V e 


The Meaning of the Word PENSIONER, | 

7 | h From the fame Autharity, 955 
In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains. 
And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 


BURKE's 


ſay to ſuch a prince, as the Almighty to the ſea, 


A Slave of State, hired by a ſtipend to obey his 


Porz. 
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| He has' Power in his Pocket, to buy you and ela 


Do you think that a King i is no more than a Ma! 


1 ſwear by his Office, his Right-is divine, 


85 Now the Church and the State, to keep each oll 


Are married together. And where is the Harm? 
| How healthy and wealthy are Huſband and Wiſe! | 
But Savize are excluded the conjugal Life— 


The Srate, | it is true, has grown fat upon Swixt, 
And Church's weak Stomach on Tyrus: ki cl 


y \BURKE's ADDRESS 
TO THE 
4c SIWVINISH MULT. IT DE.“ 


Tune, « Derry down, down,” Ke. 


E vile Swi xis Herd, in the Sty of Tauatioh 
What would you be after i—Ciſturbing le 
Nation? 
Give over your grunt! * off —To your Sty! | 
Nor dare to look out, if a K1ixG paſſes by: 
Get ye down! down! down I- Keep ye donn 
Do ye know what a KING 1s? By Patrick [Vl al 


you; 


To make you all Soldiers, or keep you at work? 
To hang you, and cure you for Ham or Salt Pork} | 
Get ye down! &l 


Ye Brutiſh, Ye Swiniſh, irrational Clan? 


To flog you, and feed you, and treat you like Swe} 
Get you down: & 
To be.ſure, I have ſaid - but 19 oke it ak 
at « the State is defe#ive and alſo corrupt.” 
et remember I told you with Caution to peep, 
For Swine at a Diſtance Wr prudently 2 
Get ye down! 4 


War m, 5 


Get ye down: ke 


dine; 


7 
Ju 
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at neither you know, as they raf at the Fire, 

Ive a Right to find fault with the Cooks, or enquire, 

Get ye down! &c. 

What Uſe do we make of your Money?“ —Vou 

lay 3 | N 

hy the irſ Law of Nature: Me take our oaun Pay 
1d next on our Friends a few Penſions beſtow— 
nd to you we apply when our T zeaſure runs low, 


onfider our Boroughs, Ye grumbling SWI xX 1 
Corruption and Faxes, they never repine: 


we only Proclain, « YE ARE HAPPY They 


ay, E 
E ARE 5 Believe and be Happy as they! 
| N Get ye down! & e. 
That know ye of Commons, of K1NnGs, or of Logys, 
twhat the dim Lighs of Taxation affords? 
contented with that—and no more of your Rout: 
Ir a new Proclamation ſhall muzzle your Snout ! 


nd now- for the SUN—or the LIGHT of TRE 
Irdoth not belong to a PrvT ?''—You will ſay, 
tell you be filent, and huſh all your Jars : 
or he'll charge you a Ferthing a piece for the Stars 
| C 1 os Get ye down! &c, 
eres Mys2LF, and His Darkneſs, and Harry Dun- 
+. | WE | 
| Cord plated 'Fhree-fold will ſtand a good pull, 
\ganſt Saw AN, and PATRICK, and old Johnny 
Balu e | 5 
. Get ye down! &c. 


„ i dn Caron 77, 

lou PAINE, and a Rabble of Liberty Wights : | 

hat you are but our & Swix E,“ if ye ever forget, 
e ll throw you alive to the HoRRI BLE Pir! 


Get ye down! &c, 


Get ye down! &c, 


atch, Engl, and Iriſb, with Fronts made of Braſk— 
Fo conelude : Then no more. about Ma x and his 


Cet ye down! down! down Keep ye down! 
. [Roman 


ces and dignities on whom they pleaſe, do we ak 
any thing unreaſonable or new? Do we claim more 


then for all this uproar, as if the univerſe was fall 
hands npon me in the ſenate-honſe. What, mul 
this empire then be unayoidably overturned : mull 


Rome of neceſſity ſink at once, if a plebeian, won 
of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the conſulſhip ? The 


the ſhapes of men. Nay, to make a commonet 
Numa Pompilius, however, without ws ſo much 


elder Tarquin by birth not even an Italian, was, nes 
vertheleſs, placed upon the throne, Servius T wllivg 
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[Roman HIsToRx, concluded from Page 19 


M. GENUCIUS and C. Curtins being config I 
the commons of Rome demand, that the plebeim 
may be admitted into the conſulſhip ; and, that 6 
law, prohibiting patricians and plebeians from inter 
marrying, may be repealed. In ſupport of this d 
mand, Canuleius one of the tribunes of the pech 
thus delivered himſelf !S ?:?! 
„ What an inſult upon us is this! If we are ng 
ſo rich as the patricians, are we not citizens of Rome 
as well as they? Inhabitants of the ſame country} 
Members of the ſame community? The nations bur 
_ upon Rome, and even ſtrangers more remoty, 
are admitted not only to marriages with us, but wi 
what is of much greater importance, the freedom d 
the city. Are we, becauſe we are commoners, to he 


worſe treated than ſtrangers? And when we de ö 2 
mand that the people may be free to beſtow their of - 
e he 


than their original inherent rights? What occaft 


ing to ruin? They were juſt. going to lay violet 


patricians, I am perſuaded, if they could, would de 
prive you of the common light, It certainly offend 
them that you breathe, that you ſpeak, that you hav 


conſul would be, ſay they, a moſt enormous oy 
"The 


a Romen citizen, was made king of Rome. 


the ſon of a captive woman, (nobody knows * 
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i father was) obtained the kingdom, as the reward 
Chis wiſdom and virtue. In thoſe days, no man, in 
hom virtue ſhone conſpicuous, was rejected or de- 
\{d on account of his race or defcent. And did the 
we proſper the worſe for that? Were not theſe 
rangers the very beſt of our kin s? And, ſuppoſing 
ww, that a plebe ian ſhould have their talents and me- 
„ muſt not he be ſuffered ro govern us? Muſt we 
ether chuſe ſuch governors as the decemvirs ? Thoſe 
xcellent magiſtrates, I think, were moſtly patrici- 
as, But we find, that upon the abolition of the 
Paal power, no commoner was choſe to the conſu- 
ite, And what of that? Before Numa's time there 
ere no pontafices in Rome, Before Servius Tullius's 
ys, there was no cenſus, no diviſion of the people 
to claſes and centuries, Whoever heard of conſuls 
fore the expulſion of Tarquin the proud? Dic- 
tors, we all know, are of modern invention; and 
> are the offices of tribunes; ædiles, queſtors. 


e have unmade them. Is nothing to be done bug 
ing marriages of patricians with plebeians, is not 


e decemvirs enacted it? And a moſt ſhameful one 
b in a free ſtate! Such marriages, it ſeems, would 
nt the pure blood of the nobility ! Why, if they 


uphters with men of their own ſort. No plebeian 
Il do violence to the daughter of a patrician. 
ole are exploits for our prime nobles. There is no 
ted to fear that we ſhall force any body into a con- 
tt of marriage. But, to make an expreſs law to 
tohibit marriages of patricians with plebeians, what 
this, but to ſhew the utmoſt contempt of us, and to 
care one part of the community to be impure and 
dean? Why don't they lay their wiſe heads to- 
tier to hinder rich folks from matching with 
dr! They talk to us of the confuſion there will be 
W. XXII. . us in 


Vithin theſe ten years we have made decemvirs, and 
hat has been done before? That very law forbid- 


at a new thing? Was there any ſuch law before 


link ſo, let them take care to match their ſiſters and | 


. §7˖⏑—ꝗgRmß : — 


at the ſame market-place. They might as well pg, 
that inter-marriages will do it. Do not every gy 


1 15 of his father, let him be patrician or plebeizy} 
do it; but the love ef domineering. I would fax 


giving their ſuffrages, by leading them into th 
geld? Hear me, conſuls ; Whether the news of ty 


_ falſe rumour, ſpread abroad for agthing but a colou 
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in families, if this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I ym, 
der they do not make a law. agaimſt a commoner; 
living near a nobleman, or going the ſame road thy 
he is going, or being at the ſame feaſt, or aPpeatin 


tend, that cheſe things make confuſion in ſamilie, al 
know, that the child will be ranked according to the 


n ſhort, it is manifeſt enough, that we have nothing 
in view but to be treated as men and Citizens; nor 
can they who oppoſe our demand have any motivey 


know of you, conſuls and patricians, is the ſovereig 
power in the people of Rome, or in you? 1 hoy 
you will allow, that the people can, at their pleaſun] 
either make a law, or repeal one. And will yu 
then, as ſocn as any law is propoſed to them, pr 
tend to liſt them for the war, and hinder them fron 


war you talk of be true, or whether it be og 
to ſend the people out of the city; 1 declare, ut 


tribune, that this people, who have already {o oft 
ſpilt their blood in our country's . cauſe, are agal 


ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if they Mon 
reſtored to their natural rights, and you will eu 
longer treat us like ſtrangers in our own cou ine 
But if you account us unworthy of your alliance eat 


inter- marriages, if you will not ſuffer ihe entran 
to the chief offices in the ſtate to be open to 
perſons of merit, indifferently, but will confine 50 
chief mgiſtrates to the ſenate alone; talk of wan 
much as ever you pleaſe; paint in your ord1nary dre 
courſes the league and power of our enemies k 
{i:2es more dreadful than you do now; 1 declare f 
4% people, whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and | 
wem you are nevertheleſs indebted for oy 


CG I I Ee I 
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Aries, ſhall never more ' enliſt themſelves ; not a 
an of them ſhall take arnis, nor a man of them ſhall 
xpoſe his life for imperious lords, with whom he 
an neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in 
rivate Hife have any alliance by marriage.“ 

You have ſeen by the foregoing ſpeeches, the pro- 


zople always encroaching more and more upon the 
fivileges of the patricians, till at length, all the 
feat offices of the ſtate became equally common to 
he one and to the other. The following ſpeech, 
lich was ſpoken above an hundred years after the 
Iregoing one, may ſerve as an inſtance and a proof 
that great ſimplicity of manners, public virtue, 


= — 3 — Re ate. RO 


icht of power and dominion, which they after- 


nitor, is ſent to Tarentum to treat with Pyrrhus 
formed of the great abilities, and great poverty o 
e unſuitableneſs of ſuch poverty to ſuch diſtin- 


dente with the Romans an honourable peace for 


Rome, The anſwer of Fabritius was to this 


1 | 
« As to my poverty, you have indeed Sir, been 
pitly informed. My whole eftate conſiſts in a 
uſe of but mean appearance, and a little ſpot of 
bund, from which, by my own labour, I draw my 5 
3 ſupport, 


2 2 


refs of the ſtruggles between the patrieians and the 
lebeians, which continued for many years; the 


nd noble ſpirit, which raiſed that people to that 


aids attained, The occiſion of it was this. The 
arantines haying a quarrel with the Romans, in- 
Bite Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to their affiſtänce, 
bo lands with his forces in Italy, and defeats the 
oman army under the command of Lævinius. Af- 
t this battle, Fabtitius, with two other Roman 


at the exchange of priſoners. The king, being 


abritivs, hinted in a private converſation with him, 


Pied merit, and that if he would affiſt him to ne- 


e Tarentines, and g6 with him to Epirus, he would 
ow ſuch riches upon him, as ſhould put him at 
it upon an equality with the moſt opulent nobles 
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ſupport. But if, by any means, you have been per. 
ſuaded to think that this poverty makes me 1» cor. 
ſidered in my own country, or in any degree unhapyy, 
you are extremely deceived. I have no reafon tg 
complain of fortune, ſhe. ſupplies me with all that nz. 
ture requires; and, if I am without ſuperfluities, ] an 
alſo free from the deſire of them. With theſe, I con. 
feſs, I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſitoy, 
the only advantage for which the wealthy are to h 
envied; but as my poſſeſſions are, I can till conti. 
bute ſomething to the ere of the ſtate, and th 
afliſtance of my friends. With regard to honour, 
my country places me, poor as I am, upon a ler 
with the richeſt ;: For Rome knows no qualification 
for great employments but virtue and ability. Sh; 
appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremoniz 
of religion; ſhe entruſts me with the command of her 
armies ; ſhe confides to my care the moſt important 
negotiations. My poverty does not leſlen the weight 
and influence of my counſels in the ſenate, the Roman 
people honour me for that very poverty which you 
conſider as a diſgrace ; they know the many oppore 
tunities I have had in war to enrich myſelf without 
incurring cenſure ; they are convinced of my intereſted 
zeal for their proſperity ; and, if I have any thing i 
complain of in the return they make, it is only in th 
| exceſs of their applauſe. What value then can Ii 
upon your gold and ſilver! What king can add ay 
thing to my fortune? Always attentive to diſcharys 
the duties incumbent on me, I have a mind free iro 


ſelf-reproach, and I have an honeſt fame,” 


tr MARRIAGE ACT CENSURED: | 
| fron The Citizen of the World, By Goldſmith. | 


OT far from this City lives a poot Tinker, who; 
N has educated ſeven fons, all at this time in arms, 


prtant ſervices? none in the world; his ſons, when 
he war is over, may probably be whipt from pariſh to 

iriſh as vagabonds, and the old man, when paft la- 
Nor, may die a priſoner in fome houſe of corfec- 
on. 


not with dignities, at leaſt with an exemption from 
Ibour; he would take the left hand at feaſts, and 


VS darines themlelves would be proud to ſhew their 
g miſſion, The Engliſh laws puniſh vice, the Chineſe 


ws do more, they reward virtue! e Sis 
Conſidering the little encouragefments given to ma- 
imony here, I am not ſurprifed at the diſcoutage- 
ents given to propagation, Would you believe it, 
ly deat Fum Hoam, there are laws made, which 
en forbid the people's marrying each other. By 
e head of Confucius, I jeſt not; thete are ſuch laws. 
being here; and their law-givers have neither beet 
truſted among the Hottentots, nor imbibed theit 
meiples of equity from the natives of Anamiaboo. 
There ate laws which 6rdain, that no man ſhall. 
arty a woman contrary to her own confent. This, 
dugh contrary to what we are taught in Aſia, and. 


de no great objection to. There are laws Which 
tain, that no woman ſhall marry againſt her father 
id mother's conſent, unleſs arrived at an age of ma- 
"uy; by which is underſtood thoſe years, when 
ue wich us are generally paſt child-bearing.. This 


Py ry wn w— — rene eh 
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1d fighting for their country, and what reward do 
ou think has the tinker from the ſtate for fuch im- 


Such a worthy ſubjeR in China would be held in 
irerfal reverence ; his ſervices would be rewarded, 


Wough in ſome meaſure a clog upon matrimony, I 


2 
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muſt be a clog upon matrimony, as it is more difficat 
for the lover to N three than one, and mig 
more difficult to pleaſe old people than young on, 
The laws ordain, that the conſenting couple ſhall tat 
a long time to conſider before they marry ; this b 
very great clog, becauſe people love to have all 1h 
actions done in a hurry, It is ordained that all mar. 
riages ſhall be proclaimed before celebration: tl i 
a ſevere clog, as many are aſhamed to have their mat. 
riage made public, from motives of vicious modely, 
and many, afraid from views of temporal interci, 
It js ordained, that there is nothing ſacred in the 
ceremony, but that it may be diſſolved to all inten 
and purpoſes by the authority of any civil magikrit, 
And yet oppoſite to this it is ordained, that the prief 
ſhall be paid a large ſum of money for granting hi 
_ ſacred permiſſion, eſs 
Thus you ſee, my friend, that matrimony here 
hedged round with ſo many obſt ructions, that thoſe 
Who are willing to break through or ſurmount them) 
muſt be contented, if at laſt they find it a bed 6 
_ thorns, The laws are not to blame, for they hare 
deterred the people from engaging as much as they 
could, It is indeed become a very ſerious affair i 
England, and none but ſerious people are generally 
found willing to engage. The young, the gay, ad 
the beautiful, who ; 2 motives of paſſion only td 
Induce them, are ſeldom found to embark, as tho 
inducements are taken away, and none but the ol 
the ugly, and the mercenary are ſeen to unite, v6 
if they have any poſterity at all, will probably be u 
ill favoured race like themſelves. | ED 
What gave riſe to thoſe laws might have been ſom 
ſuch accidents as theſe. It ſometimes happened ti 
a miſer, who had ſpent all his youth in ſcraping i 
money, to give his daughter ſuch a fortune as mig 
get her a mandarine huſband found his expectations 
diſappointed at laſt, by her running away with 
footman ; this muſt have been a ſad ſhock to the pod 
75 = diſconſolate 
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W:-onfolate parent, to ſee his poor daughter in a one- 


Id fx: what a ſtroke from providence!!! to ſee his 
ear money go to a beggar; all nature cried out at 
de profanation!!! 8 . 1 
It ſometimes happened alſo, that a lady, who had 
inherited all the titles, and all the nervous complaints 
of nobility, thought fit to impair her dignity, and 
gend her conſtitution, by marrying a farmer; this 
nuſt have been a ſad ſhock to her inconſolable rela- 


ſolute inverſion of the firſt principles of things!!! 
In order, therefore, to prevent the great from be- 


ks to matrimony have been ſo contrived, that the 
rich only can marry amongſt the rich, and the poor, 
vho would leave celebacy, muſt be content to increaſe 


;rerted the inducements to matrimony; nature tells 
js that beauty is the proper allurement of thoſe who 
te fich and money of thoſe who are poor; but things 
ere are ſo contrived, that the rich are invited to 


he poor have no inducement, but that beauty which 
b do not feet V 
An equal diffuſion of riches through any country 
onſtitutes its happineſs, Great wealth in the poſſeſ- 
lon of one ſtagnates, and extream poverty with ano- 
ter keeps him in unambitious indigence ; but the 


00 near extreme wealth, to ſlacken the nerve of 
Wour; they remain ſtill between both, in a ſtate of 
mtnual fluctuation, - How impolitic, therefore, 
te thoſe laws which promote. the accumulation of 
Fealth among the rich, more impolitic {till, in at- 
"pung to encreaſe the depreſſion on poverty. 
bacon, the Engliſh Philoſopher, compares money 
5 0 


ore chaiſe, when he had deſigned her for a coach 


jons, to ſee ſo fine a flower ſnatched from a flouriſh - 
ng family, and planted in a dunghill; this was an 


Ing thus contaminated by vulgar alliances, the obſta- 


heir poverty with a wife, Thus have the laws fairly 


nary by that fortune which they do not want, and 


noderately rich are generally active; not too far 
emored from poverty, to fear its calamities; nor 
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76 _-" $j68' MfAr, of LiiSsows 


"being ſpread, though never fo thinly, ovet the ſar: 


even conſidered in a phyſtical light, is injurious. n 
thoſe who rear up animals take all poffible pains» t 
inhabitants are found every age to improve in ſtatu 


to a caſt, a tribe, or an hord; as among the Gait 


to marry among each other, they will ſoon produte 


| the heir of ſome honourable family ſcarce equal tv 


the end; for celebacy is both frequent and faſtion- 


I could fubmit to court my miſtreſs herſelf abc 
reaſonable terms, but to court her father, her mothth 


then ſtand the butt of a whole country church | 
would as ſoon turn tail, and make love to her garde 


to manute; if gathered in heaps, ſays he, it does 30 
good; on the contrary, it becomes offenſive ; hy, 


face of the earth, it enriches the whole country, i 
Thus the wealth a nation poſſeſſes muſt expatiate, of 
it is of no benefit to the public, it becomes rather 1 
grievance, where matrimonial laws thus confine if 
to a few. . * : 
But this reftraint upon matrimonial community, 


croſs the ftrain, in order to improve the breed; { 
in thoſe countries where marriage is moſt free, the 


and in beauty; on the contrary, where it is confined 


the Jews, or the Tartars, each diviſion ſoon aſumti 
a family likeneſs, and every tribe degenerites ind 
peculiar deformity, From hence it may be eaſily in. 
ferred, that if the Mandarines here are reſolved oll 
a poſterity with Mandarine Faces: and we ſhall ſe 
the abortion of a country farmer. We 

Theſe are a few of the obftactes to marriage hett, 
and it is certain they have in ſome meaſure anſuetel 


able. Old batchelors appear abroad without a mal 
and old maids, my dear Fum Hoam, have been abls. 
lutely known to ogle. To confefs in friendſhip, i 
I wete an Engliſhman, J fancy I ſhould be an ol 
batchelor myfelf; J ſhould never find courage 10 fil, 
through all the adventares preſcribed by the lai, 


and a long tribe of coufins, aunts, and relations, ad 


mother. 
5 I cad 
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can conceive no other reaſon for thus loadin 
matrimony with ſo many prohibitions, unleſs it be 


1 this was found to be the moſt effetual means of 
inning it. If this was the motive. I cannot but 


ar ſcheme. Hail, O ye dim-ſighted politicians, 
eweeders of men! *Tis yours to clip the wing of 


urs 10 behold ſmall objects with a microſcopic eye, 
ut to be blind to thoſ: which require an extent-of 
lion. Tis yours, O ye diſcerners of mankind, to 
xy the line between ſociety, and weaken that force 
y dividing, which ſhould bind with united * 
is yours, to introduce national real diſtreſs, in 
rder to avoid the imaginary diſtreſſes of a few. 
our actions can be juſtified by an hundred 
eaſons like truth, they can be oppoſed but by 
4 reaſons, and thoſe reaſons are true, Fare- 


—— — Hk — ————— 


wo Ce eee 


\T alſo awill /hew mine opinion, —)OB xxxii. ver. 10. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 
BY QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


40 
— * 


* THAT is Man? | 


tetous animal. 1 
C How do you prove he is irrational? 


Ws deemed irrational, 


at the country was thought already too populous, 
ongratulate the wiſe projectors on the ſucceſs of 


nduſtry, and convert hymen to a broker, "Tis 


An irrational, unſocial, cowardly, and 


A, His actions are as much influenced by pre ſent 
Wſions and intereſts as are the actions of other ani- 
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felf in an infinite variety of ways ſuperior to other 


ſiniſter purpoſe), nor will they allow thoſe deſpiſed 


cowardly of all dogs. He feldom attacks fingl 
either his own or any other ſpecies without manitef 
ſuperiority of ſituation or arms. When a conipaty 
of them make a booty, they do not all boldly fall al 


till the ſtrongeſt or moſt preſumptuous think proper 


among them? 


A company of hounds or wolves will partake equally 
of their prey, or elſe they will fight for it, and wagt 
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beaſt will attempt again and aggin, whereas men 
| have been frequently known to Rarve rather thai 
help themſelves to the common proviſions of nuf 


| ſumption of ſome of them driving away the weaket! 
_ alimals from their victuals? 
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Q. How is it that he is unſocial ? 
A. His ridiculous pride makes him imagine hin. 


of his ſpecies, and of courſe too noble for cre i 
company. n | | 
Q. Gwe ſome inſtances ? 55 

A. Some prefer themſelves for being born of pt- 
fents in this or that ſtation, or in ſome partial 
country, or for being more tall, handſome, &, af 
therefore refuſe to aſſociate with their ſuppoſed in- 
feriors in theſe reſpects (excepting to fin ſons 


people equal privileges. = | 
How do you make it appear, that man i f 
cowardly animal? TO NC 
A. Becauſe he hunts in packs like hounds, the moſt 


to partake, each according to what his hunger or 
neceſſity requires but ſneakingly keep at a diſtance 


to allow them to parte. 
Q. Do the herds ot companies of other animals be 
have in the ſame timid manner to certain individual 


— 


A. By no means; they ate not half fo complaiſat 


eternal war till they gain their rights. A hungy 


monopolized by their arrogant fellow-ereatufes. 

Q. Do we not frequently fee a ſtriking different 
in ſleekneſs and fatneſs among a herd of cattle fell. 
Ing together in the ſame paſture, ow ing to the pr 


A. N. 
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A, No, None of them will ſubmit to ſuffer thug 
ic by others, The moſt voracious and miſchievous 
ill only fill his own belly. And while he is fight. 
jo and driving off one, another will have the af. 
ne to come in for a ſhare, and thus, either by 
brce or ſtealth, they are ſure to partake pretty 
qually, | | 


Q Are not droves of hogs frequently ſeen paſũng 


a * 


ves ; ſome being hardly able to walk with fat, 
ile others are like greyhounds for thinneſs ? . 
A, No, never. Swine living together are all 
like, either all fat or all lean. 5 535 
Q. Are mankind living in the ſame neighbour- 
00d all of the ſame hking too ? 90s 
rt with fat and ſatiety, while others appear 
Ike ſhadows, and frequently die of want, and diſ- 
ales flowing from ſcarcity, or unwholſome diet. 
. Did not Edmund Burke then very improperly 
erm his ſtarving fellow-creatures the Swiniſh Multi- 
de? „ = FREY, SOA 
A. Ves, he therein blundered moſt egregiouſly, 
or on very {light obſervation, he would find real 
wine to be more noble animals, and far from being 
d oblequeous, They will not quietly ſuffer want on 
hy account, much leſs by the encroachments of their 
llow-creatures. If any great hog offer to thruſt 


t on having their noſes in, on one fide or The 
mer. Beſides, if men were like ſwine, how would 


my of hogs? No, they are not ſo fond of armour 


Wel trapping as to dance in them to their deſtruction. 
el bey leave ſuch ſtupid bravery to the rational be- 


g called Man. They do not underſtand ſlaying 


rough London of different appearance among them- 


A. No; very far from it. Some are like to 


hem from the trough, they will ſcream moſt ſedi- 
joully, and will, without regard to conſequence, in- 


hey be drilled into ſoldiers? Could an army of 


0zs be diſciplined and marched againſt another 


Ka other for maſters, They only know bravery in 
10 | perſiſting 
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Wi! he reduced his fellows to flavery. en. 
Wo do ſo ſtill, and while the world laſts he will con. 
nue ſuch injuſtice if the ſpecies do not acquire more 
irit-to reſiſt the uſurpations of- each other, 1 
ere is not vnixerſal and individual ſpirit to: reſiſt 
nirecſal and individual preſumption and cov etoufe, 
heſs, a great portion of men muſt always be in ſub- 
jection to the aſſuming few. For, mankind are not 
very likely to relinquiſh their injuſtice and avarice. 
What pity that they are not rational! For then 
might this unirexſal injuſtice , and covetouſneſs ſpur 
hem on to invent ſome preventative a ainſt their 
common encroachments on the rights anc  properyet 
Jof cach other ? 

A. Certainly. A ſmall portion of reaſon wight 
fuſkce for that purpoſe, 


N 


Man ? 

A. Though the ſpecies, by. weit igcopſiſient ] be. 
haviour to each other, may raiſe doul ts 8 ning 
their rationality, yet, by their ſuperior form, gf; be Ys 
ard inventive powers of mind, they ſeem qual 155 to 
tarn all nature to their advantage, and may not im. 
properly be termed the Lords of the Creation, And 


man but a little lewer than the angels, and roi 0 


inion ower the abort o . bis. hands, nd has putt, a 
things under his feet :; Wy: Heep nd, e $78 the 
10 of the field ; the forpl, of. the air, 410 a KID 


HRTH HATH HE GIVEN. ; 7 IHE: { FRULDREX, or 
MEN... 


en, what pity it is th at t hey canngt agree on for 
euitable, mode of, enjoying their co mon proper 


tures. ? 


Is XX, 55 th A a. 2 5 ods Nothing 


* g * £ — | 
j n | 12 
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What are;the ſpecific, rights ot. the a animal calle 


the Pſalmiſt (Pſal. viii. ver. 5.) favs, God has. watg | 


him aoith glory and honour. ; Has made, him 10 70 75 | 


the ſea, * Again, in Plal; cxv. ver. 16, it is faid di. The 
Heaven, even the Heavens are the Tord 6% b r 55 5 


QIf then the carth be given. to the, ilaren 4 


nd be content to live 1 nt A EE, other Sea. 


a hate —— EEO 


der e ON been, 
* Nothing feems mote than to deriſt Gs 
ods; were Heh fene 5 5 to be conn 
cpa or of nglits and privile 
4088550 fac plan way br" my wor r 
7 it Gerit i nted to the 
they will be left woot coſe? = N 
There is no mofe requiſite to fender Hankind 
ax Happy as they cin be oh earth than finply this 
That + people in every diſtrict or pariſh "hon 
appoint collectors to receive itte rente, and dig 
theth equally among rheinſeIves; or apply them 
whit pd br u "mity tHink proper, 
Q. Can atly tyr y or ares" Row from fuck 1 
| principle ? 
No, none can exit where lock a Prireipte i 


altere 8 
* W Ouyhit every obe eo f bey eat to thoſe ol; 
A, Per one mould pay according to the il 
value of the . premiſes which he occupied, whethe 
fa n, houſe, 57 apartment. PL 

Q. How "would the value ef Hoſes renee 


now 2 
wk. 55 vide wen by poblic een t the bl 


For flow Tong à term ene the public pm 
bab 7 Yet their" tenements? ai 
A. For dhe life of the bceupikr if be fo long wa 

od Bis payments, that he might enjoy the a 

| Nek y improvernehts' | he might nake dung hiem 

nee 


But whit if deeper or tenent ſhould & 
1987 60d fis payments ? 
* n the pariſh agents would let "Rl ore 
y public auction to the beſt bidder, that the poor o 
Vight te feteive no damage. | 
Who wotild bu 20 repair the houſes . 7 
X "The pariſt agents; 435 So Would have to ſtate fu 
Accounts of theſe and all other expences to the pe 


Pie, 9 orders alone they could ah . 


rox THE- SWIJF19H, Murr vbr. | 
& Would fuch a people ꝓay Hecker fe uſual Th ſup- 
+ of the ſtate, or would ſopply | the NE 
inmediately out of the pariſh wa 4 4 
A. That they might do as they choſe. If they 
hed not to be ſhackled by revenue laws, or 
eftered by exciſemen and informers, they would 
robably pay the ſtate a ſum of money as their 
wota at once, A and have done-with it. 
Would ſuch a people build bridges, make 
p or rather public works, with their _ : 
* might if ey would. 
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£3508 Hen the Gaal: Engel 7 * 
25 ! Chap, 3 ii. ver. 1 ) 


* not aan a. ou and. arax ou bes 


tore the * Seats ? 


9s. __ 


2580 N 1 rom Ditto, chap \ v. ver, 1, 2, 3» 4 5, 6. 


G0 to n ye! rish-meny Weep aud how for Four 
ſeries ht dall kome wpor "rs 1 2 are 
vrrupted, and your garments are met eaten. Tour 
pld and filver: is anke red; and tha zuſj..of TP 
tall be a witneſs againſt yop, and Mall feat your 
vit were fire. Ye have heaped 2 together 
or the laſt dayy.. : Behold, the Bi df the labourers. 
to have reaped down your fields, which I 2 you 
ept back by fraud, crierũ u and the di of. them 
Wich have reaped are entered into the dan iof he 
nd of Sabaoth. Ve have lived in pleaſure onthe = 
anh, and been.wanten ; ye have nouriſhed: ydur 
Putt in a day of ſlaughter. Ve E 
. apdihe doth got xefit 1 you... * 
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45 Eßsso* 3. — Prom Amos, chap. ii. wer. 6," 
Thus ſaith the Lord; for three tranſgteſſom d 
Iſrael, and for four, I will not turn away the puniſh, | 
ment thereof; - becauſe they %% the righteous fy; | 
 filyer, and the poor for a pair of ſhoes; that jay 
after the duit of the earth on the head of the pooh 
and turn afide the way of the meek, 4 


7 


r 1D | | #454 
* Less0N. 4. From Iſaiah, chap. ili. wer, 11, 


As for my people; children are the oppreſſors, i 
Women rule over them. O my people, they which 
lead thee cauſe thee to err, and ere the way of 
thy paths. The Lord ſtandeth up to plead, and he 
ſtandeth to judge the people. The Lord will enter 
into judgment with the Ancients of his people, and 
| the Princes thereof: for ye have eaten up, the u 

yard: the poil of the poor.is.in your houſes, What 

mean ve, that ye beat mny people to pieces, and gr 


the taces of the poor? faith the Lord of Hoſt, ©” 
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A Compariſon, between the ATRICAN SLAVES it 
the Wrsr IN pIks, and the CELTIC SL Avr & 
Scl. LA, in ſome of the HDRI DEC. ; 


Travels in the Weſtern Hebrides, by the kin 
„Jeux Lax E BUCHANAN 
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I Contined from page 125. 
bar ie , x m 15 S185 Tal 
ruatſt. 0 With regard to the reſpective conditions | 
their life an general, it is in neither caſe. of theit 0 
chuſing. Ihe African is bereft; of his freedom, a8 
ſold into ſlarery by fraud and violence. Ihe Heb 
dian Slave is, indeed, neither trapanned into ſlaren b 
_ guileg,mor. compelled by phyſical .compulbon; u 
Re is drawn into it by a moral neceflity equally ! 
ha Oi 5 | YI! 


| rok THE: WAS ISH: ME ISEEFRU DE, | 
ncible, by a train off [OR 095 Which are her 
| bad his pawert9-60ntfqal, and which; leave hin no 
0 ion, but either tocſaryeiſume raſter ing a,. 4 : W ||} 
to ptotract a miſexable exzſtonce for ſome time in | 


= e foreſt, and near the uninhabited; ea ſhoretz, where 10 
| | e may pick up ſome ſhell ſiſnh, to periſh at laſt, with | | 


is wife, perhaps, and little ones, with cold 2 1 
hunger, 02A BATECT TEACHIUTQCHACL & af oral 

erally works only from ſix 0'glook. in the morning 
to fix in the evening and out ef that time he has 


eo complete hours for reſt and refreſnment. Ihe 9 
olg is at work from four o clock in he moming il 


Ke eight nine, and ſometimes ten atmight.- |, ,_ ll 
zaly. With regard te reſpite from labour- The | | 
Negro is allowed two days in the week for himſelf— | | 
{o is the Scallag :. but-the precepts: of Religian Alloy Y 
he Scallag only one of theſe days to labour forhis j 


* 


wb minen G r... ani gable 
Ithly. With regard to food. The Negro Jigs a 
alentifol allowance of ſuch common fare as is ſufſi dient 

tor his ſupport; beſides his little {pot of fland which 

he cultivates for himſelf on Saturday and Sunday, 4a5- 
well as in the evenings, afterthe has ;finiſhed his maſ- 

ter.'s work. | The Scallag, When at, hard a labour for 5 
his maſter, is ſed twice .a Hay with Water-grnel, or 

brochany as it is called; or Kail, or coleNortz, with 
the addition of. a barley cake or potatoes; and all 

ths without ſalt. But, for his family, and for him 
elf on Sundays, or when he is unable to Work through 
bodily indiſpoſition, he has no other - means of ſub- | 

kitence than what he can raiſe for hinfelf,- by the lil 
labour of one day out of ſeven, : from a ſcanty. por- 
uon of cold and moorifſi ſoil - barley, potatoes, cole- 
Forts, and perhaps a mileh cow, or a couple of ewes, - 
tor giving milk to his infants ; though jt. often hap- 
ſens, that he is obliged to kill theſe hywebdld; gane, 
a it were, to prevent his family from ſtarving.: at | 
kertain ſeaſons he. has * in abundance, but this he Wl 
| | | Aa 3 8 189 Uh 


ho ros! MENT,! en LESSONS | 
is forthe moſt part, obliged to eat without bras 
And oſten Without ſalt. The Negro, if be be tos, 
«ably induſtrious,” can afford on Saturdays and oh 
Holidays, with peppe t. pot, a pig, or a turkey, di! 
dann of Les e res have he 
dear, beides many comforts for their own ng 
twenty, thirty, even forty. pounds a year; fo the 
there is a fair probability that a Negro may, be eu. 
bled ta gain - ah price of his liberty. But, of reli 270 
From bondage and woe the Scallag has not a ing ak 


' rity of hope, on this ſide the grave. 


Fthly. With regard to lodging and cloathing. The 
Negro is comfortably lodged, in a warm climate 
The Scallag is very poorly: cloathed, and ſtill may 
wretchedly lodged, in a cold one. And as the Ne. 
gro is provided by his maſter with | bedding art. 
"body clothes, ſo he is alſo furniſhed by him with ür 
implements of huſhandry.' The Scallag, with ſticks and 

ſods, rears his own miſerable hut, .procures for hin- 
elf a few rags, either by what little flax or wool he 
can raiſe,' or by the refuſe or coarſer part of thet 
furniſhed by his maſter, and provides. his own work 


1 


ing tools, as the ſpade, cc. 7: 
Sthly. With regard to ufage or treatment. Tit 
Slave is driven on to labour by ſtripes: ſo alſo is the 
Scallag; who is ever, on ſome 4 a er tied 
up, as well as the Negro, to a ſtake, and ſcourged a 
the bare back. The owner of the Slave, it may it 
farther obſerved, has a ftrong intereſt in his weltare {ſis 
for if he ſhould become ſick or infirm, the matter rice 
muſt maintain him; or if he ſhould die, the matter rant 
muſt ſupply his place at a confiderable expenct 
There is no ſuch reſtraint on the pee vin humous ot 
angry paſſions: of a Hebredian laird or tackima 
The Scallag, under infirmity, diſeaſe, and old af 
is ſet adrift on the wide world, and begs his breab 
from door to door, and from ifland to iſland. . Nv 
is it neceſſary in order to ſupply the place of a cally 
to be at any expence : for the frequent _— 
e TT mein 
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ments affords but tos many! recruits to the wretch- 
4 otder of Scallag , , ii . e 
Iihly. As there is nothing ſo natural as the love of 
iberty, and an averſion to reſtraint, and oppreſſion, 
Ine Scallag) as well as the Negro, ſometimes attempts 
mancipation, by fleeing to the uninhabited deaf 
f the country: though ſuch attemps are not ſo of- 
en made by the Scallags after : they are enured., $0 
weryz as when they feel themſelves on the verge of 
inking into that dreadful and deſerted condition of 
DC 5 

The only aſylum for the diſtreſſed in the Lon 
Iſland is the King's Foreſt; where ſeveral are ne 
tered with their families and cattle for the ſummer 
ſeaſon; where they live in caves] and dens of the 
earth ; and ſubſiſt, without fire, on milk, the roots. 
pf the earth, and ſhell fiſn. But in the winter fea- 
ſon, cold and famine drive them back again to ſrek 
for ſubſiſtence and ſhelter under the ſame tyranny 
that had driven them to the foreſt, © The Blue or 
other mountains afford the means of life to runaway- 
negtoes (if they can eſcape the ſearch of their maſ- 
ers), both ſummer and winter. 

In the Weſt Indies, no planter or captain of a veſſel 


1 
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* * 


ceal, or keep any runaway ſlave, or by any meaus to 
detain him from his maſter. Here 110 the compari- 
lon holds between the Slave and the Scallag. here 
5 not a tackſman who will take or retain, in his ſer- 
nice, or on his land, either the Scallag. or ſubte- 
nant of another maſter, without a written certificate 
from that maſter, that the Scallag or ſubtenant has a 


4 to the character of the poor man, that his maſter 
b willing to part with him, For as the Coloniſts 


weit country regulations, have entered into a firm 


Keallag of another, wha does not produce a proof 
„ e 


—— — — 


bs allowed by the law of the Colonies, to kidnap, con- 


good character; and alſo, if he be otherwiſe ſatisfied 


Þy their laws, ſo the Tackſmen of the Hebrides, by 


compact, that no one ſhall harbour the ſubtengnt or 
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of his humble and unlimited obedience to his ths 
maſter. And it is evident from reaſon, very in 
iproveU'by experience, that certificates are 
Reid en de ane moſt: wanted. For no lili” 
Who is known to be cruel to his people will wl 
give them certificates, *becaufe in that N | 
would all: leave the ty rant, and ſeek nr 


ment under forme delt leren maſter.” . 
8 br 

e ee ee To 
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HE errors and ſolferings of the people . 
1 their S. 
The people cannot fee but. they can feel. 
Where the ſecurity is no more than- Fa to 
may be a good monareh, but can be-no good.co 
weib 40 85 
Where the ſecurity Nürthe perlbns, the geren 
ment makes good men evil: where the ſecurity b; | 
form, the government” makes evil-men good. 
Aſſemblies legitimately elected by the people, 
that only party kick can govern without an arm. mes 
Not the party which cannot.- govern -without 4 
army, but ite party which ean govern without 
army, is the refined party, as:to this intent and] 
poſe truly refined; that is, by popular election a 
cording to the precept of Moſes, and the role "ay 
Scripture: ite ye abiſe men, and underſtanding; Met th 
known among your Fibers and I will make them m 
ever yo. 
1 The people are deceived by names, but not! 
ings. 
Where there 1s a wal ordered common 
* are generally ſatisfiedl. wie 
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Where the people are generally diſſatisfied, the re 
FF -:r55; wn OT HANAN 
Where civil liberty is entire, 1t includes liberty 

Os Sc Ns on es 

Where liberty of conſcience is entire it includes 
il liberty. 1 0 . 
FL ither liberty of conſcience can have no ſecurity at 
|; or under popular government it muſt have the 
, 5. Tot 15 4 
To hold that a government may be introduced by 
little at once, is to wave prudence, and commit 
ings to chance. | | 2 
Corernment is of human prudence, and human 
udence is adequate to man's nature. | 


Where. the government is not adequate to, man's 
ture, it can never be quiet or perfect. 

A King governing now in England by an army, 
vuld for the ſame cauſes find the ſamè effects with 
T V ĩ˙ l. ˙ 3. 
A king governing now in England by parliaments, 
vuld find the nobility of no effect at. all. 
Aparliament, where the nobility is of no effect at 
Il, 15 a mere popular council. 35 
A mere popular council will 
1177 K 
A mere popular council giving law to a king, be- 
mes thereby a democracy, or equal commonwealth; 
the . difference is no greater than the imperfection 
the form, 55 8 rays „ 
A commonwealth or democracy to be perfect in 
e form, muſt conſiſt eſpecially of ſuch an aſſembly, 
de reſult whereof can go upon no intereſt whatſoever, 
Jt that only which is the common intereſt of the 
hole people, OTE FO Ns 3 3 - 
An aſſembly conſiſting of a ſew, may go upon the 
tereſt of one man, as a king, or upon the intereſt 
| one party, as that of divines, lawyers, and the 
ke; or the intereſt of themſelves, and the perpetu- 
0 of their government, 8 
= | N | The 


never receive law 


2 } —— 2 — 222 — 8 „ 
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to men, to nations, nor to human laws. 


men, to. nations, and to human laws. To make ay 


_—_ — — — —̃ — - — 3 95-4 * ” — 


whatever is ſecure or durable is natural. 
Sovernment in the whole people, though the ma. 
jor part were diſaffected, muſt he ſecuro or duridle 


ANG many who have enforced the duy oi. 


33K«h „% „ ooo = arora 8h, 9 
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pendence on the genereſity of others in a liſe o % 


tion that they are inſtructed to eonfer theme n | 


%% res ea en resse 
© The popular aſſembly in à common wealth ny 
conſiſt of too few, but ean never conſiſt of too many 
To make principles or fundamentale, belong n. 


To build upon ſuch - principles. or fundamental » 
are apparently laid by God in the inevitable neceſſity 


or law of nature, is that which. truly appertaing l. 


other fundamentals, and then build upon then, is f 
build caſtes in the ar. 1 
Whatever is violent, is aot ſecure nor dutable; 


eeauſe it waves force, to found itſelf upon nature. 
Government in a party, though all of theſe mea 
well affected, muſt be inſecure and 'tranfitory, becul 
it waves nature, to found urſelf. upon fore. 
Commonwealths, of all other govemments, | 
more eſpecially for. che preſervation, not for the U . 
ſtruction, of mankind. age ey Ba reels 4 
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IX Ging, Tam ſurprized there are none to inaſ 


cate the ef Nee ee e = .. 


favour we accept, we in ſome meaſure: for it Mi 
native freedom, and: that in a ſtate of -coptinual & 


Were men taught to 'deſpiſc / the receiving obig 
trons with · che ſame foree of reaſoning and declunt 
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* 


: duties of His fitoation weich cheartul induſery, 


nt. i * TED ö 1 Y Sb * 2 "+ Et ; 1 rere 
Frety favour a man receives, in ſome meaſure, 
is him below his dignitz, and in proportion to 


Nance, he gives up ſo much of bis natural inde : 
\dences Hey therefore, who thrives upon the un» 
rited bounty of another, if he has any ſenſibility, 
fers the worſt of ſetvitude ; the ſhaokled ſlave may 
mur with out reproach, but the humble dependen 

med with ingratitude upon every ſymptom of dif. 
h but the other lingers in all the filence of ment 

mlinement., Fo encreaſe his diſtreſs, every new 


Higation but adds to the former load which kept 


vigorous mind from rifing; till at laſt, elaſtic, no 
getz it ſhapes itſelf to conſtraint, and puts. on ha- 


tual ſervility, ENS 33 „*** Fu” = POTS 14 Y B 
It is thus with the feeling mind, but there are ſome 
ho, born without any ſhare of ſenſibility, receive 
your after favour, and fill cringe for mote, who 
cept the offer of generoſity with as little relnctance 
the wages of merit) and even make thanks for paſt 
mefits an 1ndire& petition for new; ſuch, 1 grant, 

ſuffer no debalement from dependence, ſince 
Ky were originally as vile as was poſſible to be; 
pendence degrades only the ingenuous, but leaves 


[tis injurious ; it either finds a man worthleſs, or 
makes him ſo; and true it is, that the perſon who 


en obliged at all. „ TO DT U08 
It is perhaps one of the ſevereſt misfortunes of the 
eat, that they are in general, obliged to live among 
en whoſe real value is leſſened by dependence, and 
noſe minds are enſlaved by obligation, The hu 85 


n ſee every perſon in ſociety filling up the requi - 
her relaxed by hope, nor ſullen from diſappoint- 


e value of the benefit, or the frequency of its ac- 


latent; the one may rave round the walls of 5 | 


te fordid mind in priitine meanneſs, In this man- 


therefore, long continued generoſity is miſplaced, 


contented to be often obliged, ought not t6 have 


** "voy South. 2 + 
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dle companion may have at firſt accepted patron 


de more juſtly aſcribed to t 


EE ²˙ y 


bour, there is a duty of a more large and exteall 


of that great body the commonwealth ; and thi 
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with generous views, but ſoon he feels the monihi 
influence of conſcious inferiority, by degrees be f 
into a flatterer, and from flattery at laſt degenerned 
into STUPID VENERATION. * 'To' remedy this, th 
great often diſmiſs their old dependents, and tak 
new. Such changes are falſely imputed to ki 
falſehood, or caprice, in the E ſince they my 
e client's gradual dd 
terioration, No, my ſon, a life of independence is oy 
ne rally a life of virtue. It is that which fits the {6 
for every flight of humanity, freedom, and frien 
ſhip. To give ſhould be our pleature, but to rect 
our ſhame ; ſerenity, health and affluence attend 
deſire of riſmg by labour; miſery, repentance, a 
diſreſpect, that of ſucceeding by. extorted benen 
lence; the man who can thank himſelf alone for th 
happineſs. he enjoys, is truely ſo; and lovely, far mit 
lovely the ſturdy gloom of laborious indigence, f 
the fawning ſimper of thriving adulation, * 


4 * 
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ON DOING GOOD TO OUR COUNTRY, 1 

From SWIFT's SERMONS. , _. Poe 
133 * | 1 a De „ : Fi | Dx ; ; | | By 
TzxT—Gal. vi. ver. 10. A abe have therefore Of and; 
OO * portunity, les us do good unto all men. Pt 


'D UT, beſide this love we owe to every ma 
D his particular capacity under the title of ney 


"nature incumbent on us; which is, our love to n 
neighbour in his public capacity, as he is a men 


uſually called love of the public, and is duty" 
which we are more ſtrictly obliged than even wy | na 
loving even ourſelyes; becaufe therein n onſid 


0 8 ou u rfrü pr. of 
is contained, as well as all our nei bours, it 
eat body. This Jove of the 5 of 4 851 
jonwealth, or love of our country, was in ancient 
Fines properly known b the name of vue, becauſe 
was the greateſt of all virtues, and was ſuppoſed to 
ontain all virtues in it: and many great examples of 
dis virtue are left us on record) ſcarcely to be believed 
eren conceived, in ſuch a baſe, corrupted, wick 1 
as this we live in. In thoſe times it was com 04 
br men to facrifice their lives for the good of their 
puntry, although they had neithet hope or beli | 
tute rewards; whereas, in our days, ver few 
hake the leaſt ſcruple of ſacrificing a wholh a6 = . 
well as their own ſouls, for a little preſent 2 
lich often hath been known to end 12 ches nd, 
4 * this * as it certainly muſt in that to 
Hare we not ſeen men, for the fak . 
nployment, give up the very Mr 4 N | 7 Z 
erties of their country, and.of dts th * 
f which themſelves muſt at laſt be invol 3? ee 
4 a ay gotten among the bar ch * _ 
kopie, Wo, à price N 1 f oh 
* a venture, bor the ola of e 10 5 
na fortunes, without conſider! | . VEP 
boſe who are moſt likely wo Of oy 5 . 
But, if I were to produce 4 gr _ 
undred wherein we fail in this Ir f ra 41 
laitry, it would be an endleſs labs y of loving our 
bl not attempt it. ent; and therefore 
| but here I would 570 | 
re of our country, 1 ro ve 5 wok. hp 
ng for * is a duty of ee e 2 wy to BY 
an may be very 1. Int omn : 209 & 
e word, without: Reg Fr 2 ; ble” 0 ue 
tt, Witneſs this very ki | 40 „ 
ly believe, th re" hs . 
18 » that, ſince the beginning of | 
nation upon earth ever ſh 2 ping of the world, 
midered) ſuch high conſt Dre eee 
No, XXIV. Sh = marks of loyalty in all 
”— their 


mew the love you have for your country, by end, 


khat all our misfortunes ariſe from no other Original 
| cavſe than that general diſregard among us 40 f 


ho have it not ſometimes in their power to be u 


meaneſt among mankind to do miſchief to the put 


df God. 5 
Firſt, then, there are few people ſo weak or meat 


2 ful to the public. 


E ſoldier, by ſome unexpected brave attempl 


How many obſcure men have been authors of ve 
_ uſeful inventions, whereof the world now reaps f 


which the whole body of the public is the bette 


will certdinly put it into his way to make uſe 


27 _ @16s' MEAT, OR Esso BS 
their-aftions and behaviour, as we have done: 21 
at the ſame time, no people ever appeared mor u 
terly void of what is called a public ſpirit, Piaf 
ſay the people, I mean the bulk or mais of the eu. 
ple, for I have nothing to do with thoſe in power, i 
Therefore I hall Rink my time not ill ſpent, if 


I can perſuade moſt or all of you who bear ne, . 


vouring, in your ſeveral ſtations, to do all the pi. 
lic good you are able. For I am certainly perſuaded 


Public welfare. 
I therefore undertake to ſhew you three things 
Firſt, That there are few people ſo weak or mem, 


ful to the public, 
Secondly, That it is often in the power «of th 


' And, laſtly, That all wilful injuries done to th 
public are very great and aggravated fins in the fi 


who have it not ſometimes in their power to be uſ 


Solomon tells us of a poor wiſe man who favet 
city by his counſel. It hath often happened that 


ath been inſtrumental in obtaining a great icio 


benefit? The very example of honeſty and induſtry 
a poor tradeſman will ſometimes ſpread through 
neighbourhood, when others ſee how ſucceſsful he 
and thus ſo many uſeful members are gained, 


Whoever is bleſſed whith a true public py 
bleſing 


efling, for the end it was given him, by ſome mean® 
other: and therefore it hath been obſerved in moſt 
ges that the greateſt actions for the benefit of the 


ren, and not of numbers; and that the ſafety of a 
ation hath often been owing to thoſe hands from 
hence it was leaſt expected. | 


s 
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3 IHE YEAR NINETY THREE. 
5 A 


or ever and ever each Briton fo free, 

In triumph ſhall carol the year Ninety- Three. 
))) $55 1, OF Sow 

Re all call to mind not a twelvemonth ago, 

Our trade was increaſing, our riches did flow; 


glee, | 
We had not yet come to the year Ninety-Three, 


[he devil ill bearing to ſee us ſo gay, 
To tame our proud ſpirits, ſoon found out a way; 
his friend Billy's ear he was ever a flea, 

Crying « war Billy war,” then behold Ninety-Three. 
ach day and each hour a merchant then ſtops, 

ole families ruined ! 'twas piteous to ſee— 


Derry down. 


lire Britons are dying with hunger around. - 
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,mmonwealth, have been performed by the wiſdom 
Ir courage, the contrivance or induſtry, of particular 


OME hither good people, come hither and hear, | 
The dainty fine deeds of this maryellous year, 


ach heart was then light, fill'd with mirth and with 


D en. 


Derry down. 
Only ſhutters are ſeen, they all ſhut up their ſhops, 
Oh what a fine year was the year Ninety-Three! [1 
Indes now at an end, there's no white to be found, 


Bb 2 Or 
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Or at kunde s approach to the Continent des 
And York lets their W the year Ni, 
| Three. 3 ; 
3 Der dan, | N 
By fea and by uad, nowg ht but ſhame and defeat, 

e' Tis the judgment of heaven) our arms erer mer 
The Uke Britain never, no never, did fee! 
Oh ſhame of all ſhames, is the year Ninety.Tin, 
Derry down, 
In ancient good times *rwas the Briton's proud boa, 

To be loyal, yet free, King and Country his wy 
To praiſe or to .cen{are then boldly dar dihe= 
IT was 1 * ria good times —not! in year Niney 
| ree. by 


Der dow, 


Now No whi in Britiſh baſtille, E 

The Joſs of whipping de each Eagliſhioun el 
No ſpirit, no thought, now dare circulate free, 
For Pitts r — in curſt Ninety-Three 


en 


THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY. 
Tune — Britaunia rale the Wave" 55 


ANR! haet on vonder diſtant ſhone, 
The noiſy din of war I hear; 
N EDI as cannons roary 
And Gallia's ſans i in arms appear, - 
*Tis France, tis France, t people c aj 
Fighting for ſacred Liberty. | 


Though e ebe Wes bas nden . 
Of warlike ſlaves a barb'rous hoſt; — 
Of Deſpets crown'd, a grand cruſade,. "i 
To eee es boat. 8 


= 


e. 


* 


it 


| Hare obſerved, . that tho 
L the individuals that compo 
n immediate participation in the powers of legiſla-- 
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hut France like Britain will be free, 


Or bravely die for Liberty. 
No more the grinding hand of Power, 
The op'ning bud of Reaſon blights; 


On eagle's wings fair Truth ſhall tower, 


For Man begins to know his Rights, 

The iron yoke we crumbling ſec, 
Beneath the Cap of Liberty, 
Go en great fouls, no dangers feary 
| Your glorious Standard high ereft;. 


WW Then Freemen to it will repair 
And Providence your cauſe protect. 


Go, plant on diſtant ſhores: the Tree, 
Sacred to god-like Liberty. 
No dreams of conqueſt you inſpire, 
Great Nature's Cauſe depends on thee; 
Europe will catch the ſacred fire, ' 
And bid adieu to —_— LETTER 
Ihen raiſe your warlike banners high, 
And rally under Liberty, 


No longer. war, of Kings the ſpoil,. I 


| Uſurping nations ſhall divide; 


Nor ſtain with blood each fruitful ſoil, 
By Nature form'd to be allied, : 
But Britons hope the world to ſee 
Unite in Peace and Liberty. 


| DESCRIPTION: OF GOVERNMENT, AS: 

_ REALLY. OR FICTITIOUSLY FREE. 8 

, &f On-en. 

ugh in a great ſtate, all | 
e it cannot be admitted 


B b 3 


292 re MEAT, en Lees ere 
tion and government, yet they may partoiptte ; 
theſe 4 by a delegation of them to 1 0 
repreſentatives.— In this caſe. it is evident that thy 
ſtate-will be Rl ray of ſelfegewerned; and that vil 
be more or leſs fo in proportion as it is mare or ö 
fairly and adequately repreſented. If the perfoxs c 
whom the truſt of government is committed, hold 
their places for ſhort terms; if they are choſen by the 
unbiaſſed voices of a _— of the ſtate, and ſcb- 
Je& to their inſtructions; Liberty will be enjoyed is 
its higheſt degree,” But if they are choſen for long 
terms by a part only of the ſtate; and if during that | 
term they: are ſubjetct to no tontrout from their conſi. 
tuents; the very dea of liberty will be loſt, and the 
power of chuſing repteſentatives becomes nothing but 
a power, lodged in a few, to chuſe at certain pe. 
riods, a body of 2rafers. for themſelves and for the 
reſt of the community. And if a ſtate is ſo ſunk tha 
the majority of its repreſentatives are elected by 1 
handful of the meaneſt perſons in it, whoſe voice 
are always paid for; and if alſo, there is a higher 
will on which even theſe mock repreſentatives them: 
ſelves depend, and that direfts their voices: it thek 
_ circumſtances, it will be an abuſe of language to {a 
that the ſtate poſſeſfes liberty. Private men, i 
might be allowed the exercife of liberty; 2 they 
might alſo under the moſt deſpotie government; but 
it would be an indulgencr or comnivence derired from | 
the ſpirit of the times, or from an accidental mild- 
neſs in the adrainiftration;-- And; rather than be go. 
verned in ſuch a manner, it would perhaps be bettet 

tobe governed. by the will of one man without ay 
repreſentation: for a repreſentation ſo deg rated 
could anſwer no other end than to miſfead and de- 
ceive, by diſguifing flavery, and keeping up 2 /® | 
of liberty when the reality was loſt, 
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ANTAGES ACCRUING TO ux. 


uss OF THEIR BEING EQUAL. 


Tes Barlow's Advice to Privileged Orders. 


N the United States ef America, the Science of Li- 
4 | berty is univerſally underſtood, felt, and prac- 
Nied, as much by the ſimple as the wiſe, the weak 
Ws the ſtrong, The deep-rooted and inveterate ha- 
Pit of chinking, that @l7 men are equal in their Rights, 


44 
« 


at 7 is impoſſible 10, make them otherapiſe ; and this 


being their undiſturbed belief, they have no concep- 
tion how any man in his ſenſes can entertain any 
pther. This point once ſettled, every thing is ſet- 
led. Many operations, which in Europe have been 
cenſidered as incredible tales or dangerous experi- 
Wnents,, are but the infallible conſequences of this 
great r The firſt of theſe operations is % 
Ping e Eleftion,, which, with that people 1s carried 
bn with as much gravity as their daily Iabour: There 
is no jealouſy on the occafion, nothing lucrative in 
office; any man in ſociety may attain to any place 
in the government, and may exerciſe its functions. 


the management of the affairs of a nation than the 
affairs of à family; that it only requires more hands. 
They believe that it is the juggle af keeping up im- 
pofitions to blind the eyes of the vulgar, that con- 
ſtitutes the intricacy of ſtate, Bariiſh the myſticiſm 
ol inequality, and you baniſh almoſt all the evils 
Meendant'on Human nature... oo 
(3 3:0 9 0 0-2. 9 0 98 6-9 6 
Another conſequence of the habitual idea of 
Equality „is the facility of changing the ſtructure of their 
Grvernment whenever and as often as the Society 
thank there is any thing in it to amend. As 
4 N Mr. Burke 


234. -—" Prcs' Mer, OR LYSSONS 
Mr. Burke has written no © Reflections on the Re. 

yolution” in America, the people there have never. 
been told that they had no right « to frame a py. 
vernment for themſelves; they have therefore dons 
much of this buſineſs, without ever affixing to it the 
idea of « Sacrilege, or * Uſurpation,” or any other | 
term of rant to be found in that Gentleman's VG. 
bulary. 3 , . Ree | - ; FOR 
Within a few years, the Fifteen States have not 
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